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_ Nuclear Test Talks 





I Balvou py (16 Okla aXo\lore® 


Acting Secretary-General U Thant 
welcomed warmly the resumption on 
November 28 of the Geneva Confer- 
ence on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests. He said this in 
a telegram to Joseph B. Godber, of the 
United Kingdom, Chairman of the 
day’s meeting, the 341st of the Con- 


| ference which opened on October 31, 


1958, and recessed last September 9. 
The other conferees are Arthur H. 
Dean, representing the United States, 
and S. K. Tsarapkin, of the USSR. 
“The achievement of a ban on nuclear 
weapons tests under international con- 
trol will represent a significant for- 
ward step in the realization of the 


» goals for which the United Nations 


was established,” U Thant said. The 
Assembly earlier in this session called 
on the three powers to resume their 
negotiations and asked them to report 
progress to the Disarmament Com- 
mission by December 14. 


Cuban Complaint Adjourned 


In addition to discussions on the situa- 
tion in the Congo (see page 6), the 
Security Council at three meetings on 
November 22, 24 and 28 discussed 
a charge by Cuba of imminent 
armed intervention by the United 
States in the Dominican Republic and 
adjourned without fixing the date for 
its next meeting on that issue. With- 
out objection, the Council agreed to 
the suggestion of its President, V. A. 
Zorin, of the USSR, not to continue 
the debate at that time. The item, the 
President said, would remain on the 
Council’s agenda, and the Council 
would remain seized of the issue. 

Cuba charged that the imminence 
of United States intervention in the 
Dominican Republic might be gathered 
from the fact that warships sent to 
Santo Domingo waters had been used 
to launch flights of United States air- 
craft over Dominican territory with 
the aim of preventing the Dominican 
people from achieving full national 
independence through exercising dem- 
ocratic freedoms. 

Representatives of both the United 
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States and the Dominican Republic 
pointed out that no aggression had 
occurred, none was planned and no 
ships or planes had violated Domini- 
can territory. The Dominican Repub- 
lic had not objected to the presence 
of the United States ships. 

No draft resolution was submitted 
on the item. 


Kuwait Not Recommended 


The Security Council on November 
30 failed to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the admission of Ku- 
wait to the United Nations. The vote 
on the draft resolution of the United 
Arab Republic under which the Coun- 
cil would have recommended its ad- 
mission was 10 to 1. As the negative 
vote was cast by a permanent member 
of the Security Council—the USSR— 
the draft resolution failed of adop- 
tion. 


Report on Angola 


Recognition of the personality of An- 
gola, the primacy of the interests of 
the inhabitants of the territory, the 
acceptance of the principle of self- 
determination to Angola and the need 
for immediate steps to prepare Angola 
for self-government are not antithetical 
to the vital interests or the historic 
mission of the Portuguese people. This 
is one of the conclusions of a sub- 
committee on Angola, appointed by 
the Assembly last April and reporting 
to it at the current session. Carlos 
Salamanca, of Bolivia, is Chairman 
of the subcommittee whose other 
members are Louis Ignacio-Pinto, of 
Dahomey; Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, 
of the Federation of Malaya; Ralph 
Enckell, of Finland; and Omar Abdel 
Hamid Adeel, of the Sudan. 

The members of the subcommittee 
were not allowed by Portugal to enter 
Angola. Data were collected largely 
by traveling to the neighboring Re- 
public of the Congo (Leopoldville) 
to interview refugees. Portugal has 
insisted that the affairs of Angola are 
a domestic matter over which the 
United Nations has no jurisdiction, 
Angola being a province of Portugal, 
not a colony. 





No evidence had been found, the 
subcommittee said, to support Portu- 
gal’s assertion that unrest in Angola 
was spurred by foreign interests. 


Committee on Outer Space 


The Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space, meeting on November 
27 for the first time since it was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 
December 1959, adopted a report to 
the current Assembly session to make 
possible the consideration of the prob- 
lems of the peaceful uses of outer 
space in the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee as allocated by the 
Assembly. The Committee, convened 
by Acting Secretary-General U Thant, 
consists of the following members: 
Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, In- 
dia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mex- 
ico, Poland, Romania, Sweden, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom and United States. 

In his opening statement to the 
Committee, U Thant said it was ap- 
propriate that the United Nations 
should endeavor, in the interest of all, 
to promote international cooperation 
in the peaceful uses of outer space and 
to help serve as a channel through 
which space activities can be coordi- 
nated. 

Conflicting views on the Commit- 
tee’s usefulness were expressed by the 
United States and the USSR. 

Charles W. Yost, of the United 
States, said his delegation was con- 
vinced that the United Nations had a 
vital role to play both in helping states 
advance in their peaceful exploration 
of outer space and in ensuring that 
the benefits of such exploration were 
secured for the betterment of all man- 
kind. He favored extension of the 
Committee’s mandate by the General 
Assembly. 

V. A. Zorin, of the USSR, said his 
country favored genuine international 
cooperation in outer space, not only 
along the line of scientific organiza- 
tions but mainly within the United 
Nations framework, as it had been the 
United Nations which initiated efforts 
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in this field. The continuation of the 
Committee and its composition should 
be decided by the General Assembly 
in accordance with the principle of 
full equality of states and taking into 
account the changes which had oc- 
curred in the United Nations since 
1959. 

The Committee elected by acclama- 
tion Franz Matsch, of Austria, Chair- 
man; Mihail Haseganu, of Romania, 
Vice-Chairman; and Geraldo de Car- 
valho Silhos, of Brazil, Rapporteur. 


Emphasis on Social Progress 


At his first news conference since 
his appointment, Acting Secretary- 
General U Thant mentioned develop- 
ments, financial and political, in the 
Congo, on which details would be 
disclosed later, commented on the 
impending independence of Western 
Samocz and called attention to the 
work of the United Nations in the 
non-political field. No activity is more 
important than that of meeting the 
pledge given in the Charter “to pro- 
mote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom,” U 
Thant said. 

He noted the unanimous adoption 
of a recommendation by the Second 
Committee for a United Nations De- 
velopment Decade and said the United 
Nations was fortunate “in having 
available to us not only our own re- 
sources but the rich and extensive 
experience of the specialized agen- 
cies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency,” together with the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank and its affiliates. During 
ordinary times, he said, nearly 85 per 
cent of all funds expended by the 
United Nations goes for economic and 
social programs. 

“The United Nations can be only 
what its member countries choose to 
make it,” U Thant said. “At present, 
especially in the discharge of its poli- 
tical functions, it is weak and in- 
adequate, but it is still the best hope 
for getting out of our intolerably dan- 
gerous thermonuclear jungle and for 
creating the beginnings of a civilized 
international community.” 


Bank Service 


A new development advisory service 
to provide a corps of expert talent to 
furnish economic and financial advice 
to governments of its less developed 
member countries, particularly in con- 
nection with the preparation and ex- 
ecution of development programs has 
been established by the International 
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Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

The new service and the related or- 
ganization changes are part of a gen- 
eral policy of enlarging the Bank’s 
technical assistance and training activ- 
ities. 

“Our experience continues to con- 
firm that shortage of capital is not the 
only, and indeed not the principal, 
obstacle to more rapid economic prog- 
ress in the less developed countries,” 
Eugene R. Black, President of the 
Bank, stated in announcing the devel- 
opments. “Inexperience and lack of 
trained manpower at every level are 
even more serious handicaps. I believe 
that the lending activities of the Bank 
and its affiliate, the International De- 
velopment Association, can be carried 
out successfully only if they are ac- 
companied by a major program of 
technical assistance and training.” 

Mr. Black, who has been President 
of the World Bank since 1949, has 
assumed the additional post of Presi- 
dent of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. He succeeds Robert L. Gar- 
ner, who retired on October 13. 


Financial Report 


The Bank on November 2 reported 
that its reserves had risen by $24.2 
million in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ended September 30, 
to a total of $626 million. The sup- 
plemental reserve totaled $424.9 mil- 
lion, and the special reserve was 
$201.1 million. During the period, the 
Bank made loans totaling $160.5 mil- 
lion. Repayments of principal received 
by the Bank amounted to $25.5 mil- 
lion, and total principal repayments 
amounted to $904.1 million on Sep- 
tember 30. 

A loan from the Bank equivalent to 
$10 million will enable Peru to import 
equipment and materials for highway 
maintenance and improvement and 
will assist a study of Peru’s future 
traffic needs. 

A credit of $6 million to Paraguay 
to cover the foreign exchange cost of 
improving the country’s most impor- 
tant highway, linking Asuncién, the 
capital, with Encarnacién, the second 
largest town has been extended by the 
International Development Associa- 
tion. The credit, which also will help 
to finance imports of road mainte- 
nance equipment, is repayable in for- 
eign exchange over a term of 50 years, 
free of interest. 


Mineral Survey 


The United Nations Special Fund and 
the Government of Bolivia have agreed 


to cooperate in a four-year $1.6 m |- 
lion pilot search for new minerals n 
a selected area of the Cordillera aid 
the Altiplano, the spine and hijh 
plateau of the Andes. Modern pr>- 
specting techniques and equipment w | 
be used in an area ranging in eleva- 
tion from 13,000 to 16,000 feet above 
sea level, where known resources in- 
clude lead, tin, bismuth, antimony, 
tungsten, silver, gold and copper. 
The Special Fund will contribuie 
$922,000 for experts, equipment and 
contractual services for the pilot min- 
eral survey. The government will con- 
tribute the equivalent of $685,000 for 
professional staff, administrative per- 
sonnel, drilling equipment and crews’ 
labor and all the services and supplies 
available in the country. The United 
Nations is the executing agency. 


Mekong River 


An arrangement to promote other 
mineral surveys, in the Lower Mekong 
River Basin of Southeast Asia, to de- 
termine the feasibility of setting up 
industries based on resources known 
to exist in the area, including coal, 
iron, manganese and salt, will be un- 
dertaken with United Nations aid. The 
Special Fund has allocated $464,- 
300 for the two-year project, to pro- 
vide experts and equipment and the 
remaining costs, equivalent to $191,- 
640, will be borne by the Governments 
of Laos and Thailand. The United 
Nations will be the executing agency. 

Prospecting will take place mainly 
in Laos and Thailand, in areas ex- 
tending over about 2,300 square miles 
on both sides of the Mekong River 
west of Vientiane. The ensuing devel- 
opments may affect the entire area, 
which also includes Cambodia and 
Viet-Nam. Work is expected to start 
on the surveys before the end of the 
year. 

Agreements covering two more op- 
erations connected with the multi-pur- 
pose development of the Lower Mek- 
ong River Basin have.been signed by 
members of the Committee for Coor- 
dination of Investigation of the Lower 
Mekong River at a meeting in Bang- 
kok. The plans of operation cover the 
preparation by Japan of a compre- 
hensive project report on the Nam 
Gam tributary in northeast Thailand 
and initial hydrologic studies, also to 
be conducted by Japan, on the Sre- 
Pok tributary in Viet-Nam. 

The Coordination Committee was 
established in October 1957 by the 
four nations concerned with the Mek- 
ong development program — Cambo- 
dia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam— 
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under the auspices of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 


industrial Estates 


Close international and regional co- 
operation for the development of in- 
dustrial estates has been urged by a 
ten-day seminar held in Madras by 
ECAFE, ending on November 11. 

An industrial estate is a tract of 
land selected and improved for the 
erection of factory buildings under 
a comprehensive development plan 
which includes provision for road and 
rail transport, utilities, including pow- 
er, water and sewage, and factory 
buildings constructed to meet approved 
standards. The idea of establishing 
industrial estates goes back some 75 
years, but it is only in recent years 
that the system has been widely rec- 
ognized and developed as a means of 
promoting economic progress. 

Stress was laid on the importance 
of such industrial estates in the stimu- 
lation of industrial development as a 
whole. 

The seminar recommended, among 
other things, exchange of industrial 
study tours and teams among the 
ECAFE countries; drawing up standards 
for the layout of industrial estates and 
for factory designs, the standards to 
be prepared by the ECAFE Working 
Party of Housing and Building Mate- 
rials and by regional housing research 
centres in India and Indonesia; ap- 
pointment, by the United Nations and 
ECAFE, of regional panels of experts 
on specific aspects of the estates system 
and the establishment of a roster of 
experts for technical assistance assign- 
ment in the developing countries. 


Cartographic Conference 


Recommendations aimed at strength- 
ening the development of cartographic 
services in Asian countries, particular- 
ly through regional cooperation and 
the help of United Nations technical 
assistance programs, were adopted by 
the third United Nations Regional 
Cartographic Conference which ended 
in Bangkok on November 10. 

The conference held at the head- 
quarters of ECAFE, was organized in 
accordance with a decision of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and was 
attended by more than 100 carto- 
graphy experts from 28 countries and 
territories. 

Noting that the substantive progress 
made by national cartographic insti- 
tutes in the region during recent years 
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had been made possible in many cases 
through United Nations assistance, the 
conference requested the United Na- 
tions, through its technical assistance 
programs, including the Special Fund, 
to give priority to requests from coun- 
tries for strengthening their carto- 
graphic services and carrying out spe- 
cific cartographic projects. It also re- 
quested the United Nations to appoint 
a regional cartographic adviser and to 
help in carrying out regional or sub- 
regional cooperative projects in this 
field. 

Among its technical decisions, the 
conference stressed the need for pre- 
cise soundings of shallow waters, both 
as an aid to safer navigation and for 
accurate delineation of the submarine 
topography of the continental shelf. 


Oceanography 


A significant move toward interna- 
tional teamwork in scientific research 
on and beneath the high seas was 
taken at the recently completed first 
meeting of the Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission at the 
headquarters of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Paris. The commis- 
sion, which brought together oceano- 
graphers, hydrographers, naval officers 
and marine specialists from 40 nations, 
laid down the framework of a pro- 
gram to promote cooperative oceano- 
graphic research and to eliminate 
wasteful duplication and inaccurate 
methods. 


The meeting unanimously declared 
that all oceanographic data taken by 
research ships and recording stations 
outside territorial waters should be 
freely exchanged among the 40 mem- 
ber nations. Such data include studies 
of sea level variations, ocean currents, 
the characteristics of ocean waters, the 
nature of the sea floor, the biological 
processes of the sea on which fisheries 
depend, and the influence of the ocean 
on the world’s weather. 

Acting on specific practical prob- 
lems faced by oceanographic expedi- 
tions, the commission asked its mem- 
ber governments to continue to work 
on the development of long-range ra- 
dio aids to navigation accurate within 
a quarter of a nautical mile. This is 
particularly important for expeditions 
working in areas where such aids do 
not exist at present and where, in the 
case of the Indian Ocean, monsoon 
conditions can make celestial naviga- 
tion impossible for many days. It also 
asked for a study of the problem of 


finding frequencies for oceanographic 
vessels in the world’s overcrowded ra- 
dio spectrum. 


UNICEF Stamp 

The fifth commemorative stamp of the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
for 1961, for issue December 4, 
honors the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. The stamp, in denominations 
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of 3 cents, 4 cents and 13 cents, was 
designed by Minoru Hisano, of Japan. 
In 15 years the UNICEF program of 
emergency aid to 14 countries has ex- 
panded to long-range programs which 
in 1961 assisted 55 million people in 
103 countries and territories. Proceeds 
from the sale of Christmas cards spon- 
sored by UNICEF assist its programs. 


UNESCO Chief 


The resignation of Dr. Vittorino Vero- 
nese as Director-General of UNESCO 
and the appointment of Rene Maheu 
as Acting Director-General until the 
November 1962 session of the General 
Conference have been announced. Dr. 
Veronese had been on leave for med- 
ical reasons. Although he has fully 
recovered his health Dr. Veronese con- 
sidered it inadvisable to continue to 
assume the heavy duties and respon- 
sibilities which his post as Director- 
General of UNESCO demands and asked 
the Executive Board to accept his res- 
ignation as soon as possible. 

Mr. Maheu, a French national, 
joined UNESCO in September 1946 as 
head of the Division of Free Flow 
of Information. He was appointed As- 
sistant Director-General by Dr. Luther 
Evans in July 1954, and, with the 
same rank, UNESCO representative to 
the United Nations in New York in 
November 1955. He returned to 
UNESCO Headquarters in December 
1958, and in November 1959 was ap- 
pointed Deputy Director-General by 
Dr. Veronese. 








Burma Mineral Project 


A project of the Special Fund will 
assist in the development of lead and 
zinc mining in Burma. Mineral pro- 
duction in Burma is now down to 
about 20 per cent of its pre-war level 
as a result of war damages and in- 
security but in recent years the Gov- 
ernment of the Union has been plan- 
ning its rehabilitation to at least the 
pre-war level. 

It is estimated that the Fund-aided 
project, which will last for about two 
years, will cost about $825,000, with 
the Special Fund contributing $590,- 
000 and the Government of Burma 
the equivalent of $235,000. 

The contribution of the Special 
Fund will finance the employment of 
a team of experts with experience in 
geological exploration, mining opera- 
tions and administration, ore-dressing, 
metallurgy and drilling; provide funds 
for contracts with recognized firms to 
conduct investigations and tests of suit- 
able smelting processes, study the loca- 
tion of a zinc-smelting plant, conduct 
research on the possibility of utilizing 
the by-product sulphuric acid pro- 
duced for the manufacture of fertil- 
izers, and also conduct the necessary 
research to improve present ore-dress- 
ing methods. 


The Government will provide the 
professional and non-professional per- 
sonnel required on the project, as well 
as services and facilities in the form 
of transport, medical expenses and 
equipment maintenance. 


Supermarkets in Europe 


The self-service food store and the 
supermarket are being taken up with 
enthusiasm in western Europe, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations reports. In 13 
selected countries of western Europe 
there were more than 36,000 self- 
service food shops by 1959 compared 
with 11,053 in 1956 and only 164 in 
1948. 

Experiments are also being made 
in western Europe in developing vend- 
ing machines for frozen foods which 
are winning acceptance in the cater- 
ing trade. In the past, the prices of 
such food were thought to be too high 
for this market. Now they are becom- 
ing competitive as labor and incidental 
costs of handling other foods rise. 

Consumer attitudes toward self-serv- 
ice retailing in western Europe have 
changed markedly in a number of 
countries where surveys during the 
period 1954-56 showed only moderate 
consumer interest, FAO says. Among 
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factors responsible for the change are 
rising levels of living which are bring- 
ing greater ability and willingness to 
pay more for convenience, a steady 
increase in the number of working 
women who have little time to spend 
in shopping, and an increase in the 
number of persons living in apart- 


ments who prefer to buy food in small . 


standard portions. 


Tagged Tracers 


Techniques for using radioactively 
tagged atoms to explore the life proc- 
esses of human beings and animals 
were to be discussed in Mexico City, 
November 21 through December 1, 
in a scientific conference sponsored 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization. More than 200 scientists 
from all parts of the world were at- 
tending the conference at Centro Med- 
ical Nacional of Mexico to hear 80 
papers on recent laboratory work in 
17 nations. Participants were to con- 
sider recent progress in the use of 
radioisotopes as tracers in exploring 
the life mechanism of a single living 
cell, the roles of minerals and organic 
compounds in physiology and bio- 
chemistry and the normal function of 
various life processes and their im- 
pairment in disease. 


Topics included basic research into 
the synthesis and action mechanism 
of biologically active compounds and 
such practical problems as the way 
the cow “manufactures” milk or ad- 
vance methods of clinical treatment. 
Improvements in human health and 
more efficient production of farm ani- 
mals and milk are anticipated benefits 
of research which will be reported. 


Statistician Training 


A regional training centre for African 
statisticians, established by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa in co- 
operation with the Government of 
Ethiopia opened on the campus of the 
University College in Addis Ababa 
on October 16. Directed by Bahgat 
A. El-Tawil, Director-General of the 
Department of Statistics and Census 
in Cairo, who is on loan for the as- 
signment, the centre offers an inten- 
sive nine-month course oriented to the 
practical aspects of statistical work 
needed in north and east Africa. The 
first group enrolled includes seven 
Ethiopians and 11 other Africans who 
have been awarded United Nations 
fellowships for the purpose. Two are 
from Libya, four from the Sudan and 


five from the United Arab Republic 
including the only woman in th 
group. The trainees are officials in the 
statistical offices of their respective 
governments and will return to thei 
duties at home after completion of the 
course at the end of June 1962. The 
centre is expected to continue opera 
tions at least until 1965. 


Legal Library 


The Legal Library of the United Na- 
tions in the Office of Legal Affairs on 
the 34th floor of the Secretariat build- 
ing at United Nations Headquarters 
is to be named in the near future the 
Abraham H. Feller Legal Library. The 
decision was taken by the late Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold, who 
felt that Mr. Feller’s distinguished 
achievements in the field of interna- 
tional law made it appropriate that 
the library should bear his name. From 
February 1946 until his death on No- 
vember 13, 1952, Mr. Feller served as 
the first General Counsel of the United 
Nations and Principal Director of its 
Legal Department. 


Refugees in Togo 


Paulin Freitas, Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of Togo, has appealed 
to the Executive Committee which ad- 
ministers the programs of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees for a favorable response to his 
Government’s request for international 
assistance in solving the refugee prob- 
lem in Togo. Mr. Freitas said that in 
1958 more than 8,000 refugees had 
left the Ivory Coast and crossed into 
Togo. Most of them were clerical 
workers and tradesmen. 

For the past year, in addition, he 
said, an exodus of refugees from 
Ghana into Togo had taken place and 
was continuing. The Togolese Govern- 
ment had found it difficult to solve 
the related problems with its own re- 
sources. Not. only food and clothing 
had to be provided, but also land and 
shelter if the refugees were to be in- 
tegrated into the Togolese economy. 

Mr. Freitas said his Government 
was willing to tackle this humanitarian 
task, but it could do so successfully 
only as part of a more general plan 
for economic and social development. 
Togo was therefore anxious to receive 
all the technical and financial assist- 
ance the High Commissioner’s Office, 
the various United Nations bodies and 
the governments represented in them 
could provide, in addition to emer- 
gency aid in the form of food, medi- 
cine and clothing. 
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President's Gavel 


A second gavel has been presented to 
Mongi Slim, President of the General 





Assembly, this one as a gift of the 


Tunisian Government. The gravel, 
carved of olive wood, symbol of peace, 
is the work of Tunisian artisans. 


Heavy Fish Catch 


Japan, the leading fishing nation since 
1948, last year became the first coun- 
try to take more than 6 million tons 
of fish from the world’s waters in a 
single year. The new FAO Yearbook of 
Fishery Statistics says that the world 
total fish catch for 1960 rose 6 per 
cent to a new record level of 37.7 
million metric tons. Japan’s share was 
6.2 million tons, a 300,000-ton in- 
crease over 1959. 

The new mark is based on the live 
weight catch of fish, crustaceans and 
mollusks, excluding whales and seals. 
It includes both the fresh-water and 
marine-water catches of commercial 
and subsistence fishermen. The latest 
figures available for mainland China 
show a 1959 catch of 5 million tons. 

Other countries whose fish catches 
rose during 1960 were Peru, South 
Africa, South West Africa, the Soviet 
Union, India and Spain. The chief 
species taken from the world’s waters 
were herrings, sardines, pilchards, 
menhaden and anchoveta, which pro- 
vided more than one quarter of the 
world catch, or more than 10 million 
tons. The cod, hake and haddock 
group went up to 4.8 million tons, a 
300,000-ton increase, and the tuna, 
bonito and mackerel group reached 2 
million tons for the first time—an in- 
crease of 100,000 metric tons. 


Narcotics Control 


Customs and other officials concerned 
with enforcement of narcotics control 
in 12 countries of southeast Asia are 
making a study tour of major sea and 
air ports in the region to study on the 
spot various measures and methods 
used to check the illicit traffic in 
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drugs. The study tour has been or- 
ganized by the United Nations as part 
of its continuing technical assistance 
program in narcotics control. 

During a three-week tour which 
began on November 13, the interna- 
tional group was to visit in turn five 
principal sea ports and five principal 
airports in Rangoon, Bangkok, Pen- 
ang, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

The study tour, concentrating on 
the practical and operational aspects 
of drug control at ports, offers the 
participants an opportunity to com- 
pare the methods and equipment used 
at the different locations with those 
used in their own countries. 


Leprosy 


A training course to improve the 
knowledge of leprosy among medical 
men responsible for leprosy campaigns 
in countries where the disease is wide- 
spread opened in Manila on November 
20 under the sponsorship of the World 
Health Organization. 

There are about 10 million leprosy- 
patients, WHO estimates, of whom 
fewer than 3 million have been regis- 
tered and not more than 2 million 
are being treated. The highest inci- 
dence of the disease is in Asia where 
leprosy claims victims in every coun- 
try. Africa has about 3 million vic- 
tims, and in the South Pacific all the 
islands except New Zealand are af- 
fected. The disease is also present in 
America and Europe. Leprosy like 
other chronic communicable diseases 
is curable and in fact less infectious 
than tuberculosis and syphilis. In many 
countries, however, case-finding is not 
satisfactory, and the organization of 
campaigns against the disease could 
be improved. Some 32 physicians from 
Asia and Africa are taking the course, 
to last through December 9. 

In Istanbul in late October, 12 
European and eastern Mediterranean 
countries were represented at a con- 
ference on leprosy convened there by 
WHO. The conference concluded that 
the most effective forms of prevention 
of leprosy are systematic case-finding 
and regular treatment of all leprosy 
patients to reduce the reservoir and 
eliminate the sources of infection. 

In discussing rehabilitation, the con- 
ference emphasized that early diagno- 
sis and regular treatment of the inci- 
pient forms of leprosy could prevent 
the development of any disability or 
deformities. 


Ove Helger Nielsen 
The death of Ove Helger Nielsen, 


Secretary-General of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation occurred in London on Novem- 
ber 20. At the request of the President 
of the 1mco Council, Deputy Secre- 
tary-General William Graham will be 
Acting Secretary-General until the 
next Council meeting. 

Mr. Nielsen, appointed the first 
Secretary-General. of IMco on January 
9, 1959, was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on February 26, 1893, and 
for most of his life had been associ- 
ated with ships and maritime matters. 
He began his maritime career at the 
age of 15, in sailing ships, when from 
1908 to 1912 he was apprenticed 
aboard two Danish training vessels. 
He held a master’s certificate for 
many years and served as an officer in 
sailing, steam and motor vessels. Dur- 
ing the First World War, he served in 
the Royal Danish Navy and was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant in 1817. 
After the war, he attended the Danish 
Polytechnic in Copenhagen. 

Mr. Nielsen, a Commander with the 
Silver Cross of the Danish Order of 
the Dannenbrog, had been decorated 
by the Governments of France, Fin- 
land, Netherlands, Norway and Swe- 
den. 


David A. Morse Resigns 


David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the International Labor Organization 
for more than 13 years, resigned on 
November 21 at the opening meeting 
of the Lo Governing Body’s 150th 
session in Geneva. Mr. Morse’s resig- 
nation is to become effective after the 
Governing Body’s next session, sched- 
uled for February-March 1962. He 
will return to his own country, the 
United States, to take up duties sim- 
ilar in objective and purpose to those 
he performed for ILO. 

Mr. Morse was elected Director- 
General of 1Lo for a 10-year term on 
June 12, 1948. On May 31, 1957, he 
was re-elected for a term of five years. 

Mr. Morse said that after 25 years 
of public and military service, nearly 
17 of which were spent abroad, the 
time had come for him to resume 
again the duties and responsibilities of 
normal citizenship in his own country. 


FAO Budget 


The Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization meeting in 
Rome, unanimously agreed to set the 
FAO budget for the 1962-63 biennium 
at $31,185,000. The new budget is an 
increase of $9.29 million above the 
budget of $21.89 million for the 1960- 
61 biennium. 








Security Council Insists on Ending 


of Secessionist Activities in Congo 


eae Security Council, in a resolu- 
tion adopted on November 24, re- 
affirmed its authorization for the use 
of force if necessary by the United 
Nations Command in the Congo to 
apprehend, detain pending legal action, 
and/or deport all foreign military and 
paramilitary personnel and _ political 
advisers not under the United Nations 
Command as well as mercenaries as 
laid down in the Council’s resolution 
of February 21, 1961. The vote was 
9 to 0, with 2 abstentions (France, 
United Kingdom). 

The resolution (see page 9) declared 
full support for the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo in maintaining law 
and order and called for an end to 
the secessionist activities illegally car- 
ried out by the provincial administra- 
tion of Katanga with the aid of ex- 
ternal resources and manned by for- 
eign mercenaries. It requested all states 
to refrain from supplying arms or 
other war material and from provid- 
ing transit facilities for such supplies 
across their territories except in ac- 
cordance with United Nations deci- 
sions; and it noted with deep regret 
the acts of violence against United 
Nations personnel in the Congo. 

The resolution was originally spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Liberia and the 
United Arab Republic. Of six amend- 
ments proposed by the United States, 
three were adopted, two were not 
adopted because of a negative vote by 
the USSR, a permanent member of the 
Council, and another failed to receive 
the necessary seven votes for adoption. 

One amendment vetoed by the USSR 
would have had the Council deprecate 
all armed action against United Na- 
tions forces and personnel and against 
the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo. The other would have 
added a request to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to assist that Government to 
reorganize and retain Congolese armed 
units and personnel and to assist it to 
develop its armed forces for the tasks 
which confront it. 

The provision which failed to re- 
ceive the required seven votes would 
have authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in consultation with the Congolese 
Government, to remove or prevent the 
use of—for military purposes against 
the United Nations, the Republic of 
the Congo or the civilian population 
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Demands Armed. Action 


Against United Nations Cease 


—aircraft and other weapons of war 
which have entered Katanga or any 
other region of the Congo contrary to 
the laws of the Congo and United 
Nations resolutions. The vote on that 
paragraph was 6 to 1 (USSR) with 
3 abstentions (France, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom). Ceylon 
did not participate in that vote. A 
Soviet sub-amendment which would 
have deleted the words “or any other 
region of the Congo” was rejected. 

After the adoption of the resolution, 
Acting Secretary-General U Thant told 
the Council that he would discharge 
the responsibilities entrusted to him 
with determination and vigor. (See 
page 10 for the text of his statement.) 
He stressed the need for more troops 
for the United Nations Force in the 
Congo and for full support by all 
member governments, including finan- 
cial support, to make the operation a 
success. U Thant suggested the possi- 
bility of designating a special repre- 
sentative to devote his energies ex- 
clusively to the purpose of national 
reconciliation for a limited time if the 
Government of the Congo so desires. 
He said that, acting under previous 
United Nations resolutions (see UNIT- 
ED NATIONS REVIEW for March 1961) 
he would go ahead with the retraining 
of the Congolese army. He also re- 
marked that all armed activities against 
the Congolese Government had to be 
suppressed. 


Murder of Airmen 


The first of seven meetings of the 
Council on the question was held on 
November 13, at the request of Ethio- 
pia, Nigeria and the Sudan, to con- 
sider the situation prevailing in the 
province of Katanga; and subsequent 
developments, in particular a report 
by a United Nations commission of 
investigation into the circumstances 
of the deaths of Patrice Lumumba, 
Joseph Okito and Maurice Mpolo and 
a report by the officer-in-charge of 
the United Nations operation in the 
Congo describing, among other things, 
the beating and murder of 13 Italian 


aircrew members by _ undisciplined 
Congolese troops at Kindu, were me.- 
tioned in the debate. 

At the first meeting, Justin Bor- 
boko, Foreign Minister of the Republic 
of the Congo (Leopoldville) , asked the 
Council to provide the Congo Central 
Government with effective assistance 
in the restoration of law and order :n 
Katanga Province. Mr. Bomboko sa‘d 
that there should be effective, direct 
aid and genuine cooperation between 
the United Nations Command in the 
Congo and his Government. The Unit- 
ed Nations, he said, must give the 
Congo the tools and the means to reor- 
ganize its armed forces and the police. 

Mr. Bomboko warned that continu- 
ing defiance of the Central Govern- 
ment by the Tshombé regime was en- 
gendering racial hatred against the 
white man which might easily engulf 
the whole of the Congo if not speedily 
and forcefully ended. He charged that 
the secession of Katanga had been en- 
gineered by and was being maintained 
by foreign interests “for sordid reasons 
to perpetuate their economic domina- 
tion of Katanga and exploit its riches.” 
Mr. Bomboko demanded that all mer- 
cenaries, instead of being deported, 
should be handed over to the Congo 
Government to be “haled before our 
tribunals and judged by our laws for 
their dastardly crimes.” 

Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia, 
called for the Security Council to 
take these steps: authorize the United 
Nations Congo Command to impound 
and evict the mercenaries by force; 
give explicit orders to the Command 
to provide effective resistance to end 
the secession of Katanga; give orders 
to authorities of neighboring territories 
to stop their aid to Katanga; take ac- 
tion to make Belgium pull out all na- 
tionals in Katanga as mercenaries or 
former military personnel and direct 
the United Nations Command to turn 
over any mercenaries it captures to 
the Congolese authorities to stand trial; 
take effective measures to halt all fi- 
nancial assistance to the Tshombé re- 
gime; call on all states to prohibit 
their nationals from selling military 
aircraft and equipment to Katanga; 
assist the Secretary-General to secure 
troops and money for the United Na- 
tions Congo operation. 

After that first meeting, the Security 
Council adjourned until November 15, 
and events in the intervening hours 
broadened the scope of the debate. A 
report was released by a commission 
established by the General Assembly 
last April 15 to investigate the deaths 
of Patrice Lumumba, former Prime 
Minister of the Republic of the Congo 
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(Leopoldville), and two of his col- 
leagues. The report charged that the 
weight of evidence is against the offi- 
cial version of the Government of 
Katanga Province that the three men 
were killed by certain tribesmen on 
February 12, 1961. 

The commission was composed of 
Mr. Justice Aung Khine, of Burma, 
who served as Chairman; Ato Tas- 
homa Hailemariam, of Ethiopia; Dr. 
Salvador Martinez de Alva, of Mex- 
ico; and Maitre Ayité d’Almeda, of 
Togo, Rapporteur, and met at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York 
and in London, Brussels and Geneva. 

It stated that the attitude of the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo had prevented it from going to 
the scene of the crime to carry out 
its investigation. “Nevertheless, the 
commission hopes that the results 
which it has managed to obtain can, 
to some extent, serve as a basis for a 
further investigation in the Congo and 
also in judicial proceedings which in 
its view should be instituted as soon 
as possible,” the report says. 

The commission accepted as sub- 
stantially true evidence given before 
it indicating that Mr. Lumumba and 
his colleagues were killed on January 
17, 1961, “after their arrival in a villa 
not far from Elisabethville and in all 
probability in the presence of high 
officials of the Government of Katanga 





At the Council table, left to right, are Acting Secretary-General U Thant; 


Province, namely, Mr. Tshombé, Mr. 
Munongo and Mr. Kibwe, and the 
escape story was staged.” 

The commission put on record its 
view that President Kasavubu and his 
aides, on the one hand, and the Pro- 
vincial Government of Katanga head- 
ed by Mr. Tshombé, on the other, 
should not escape responsibility for 
those deaths; for Mr. Kasavubu and 
his aides had handed over Mr. Lu- 
mumba and his colleagues to the Kat- 
anga authorities “knowing full well, 
in doing so, that they were throwing 
them into the hands of their bitterest 
enemies.” 

Meeting again on November 15, the 
Council was also made aware of re- 
ports from the United Nations Com- 
mand in the Congo of a mutiny of 
more than 2,000 Congo Government 
troops in Kindu, the Kivu Province 
town north of the province of Kat- 
anga. Acting Secretary-General U 
Thant authorized United Nations of- 
ficials in the Congo to take every 
measure possible for the restoration 
of law and order. He also ordered the 
immediate return to New York for 
consultations of Lieutenant-General 


Sean McKeown, Commander of the 
United Nations Congo Force, and of 
Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, United Na- 
tions representative in Elisabethville. 

The Council, resuming, had before 
it a three-power draft resolution which, 


. ‘ — 
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Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, Council President for November; and Georgy 
Arkadev, Under-Secretary for Political and Security Council Affairs. Behind, 
second and third from left, are Lieutenant-General Sean McKeown, Commander 
of the United Nations Force in the Congo, and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under- 
Secretary for Special Political Affairs. Behind them are Brigadier I. J. Rikhye, 
left, Military Adviser to the Secretary-General on Affairs in the Congo, and 
Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, then United Nations Representative in Elisabethville. 
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among other things, would declare full 
support for the Central Government 
of the Congo in maintaining law and 
order and authorize the use of force, 
if necessary, to apprehend all foreign 
mercenaries and hostile elements. The 
proposal, jointly sponsored by Ceylon, 
Liberia and the United Arab Republic, 
was introduced by Nathan Barnes, of 
Liberia, who declared that its purposes 
were in accord with the policies of 
the United Nations as set forth in the 
declaration on colonialism, adopted by 
the Assembly at its fifteenth session. 
“The heart of the Congo problem,” 
Mr. Barnes said, “is the callous pur- 
suit of self-interest by foreign inter- 
ests, both public and private.” 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, said that the draft resolu- 
tion’s adoption was even more essen- 
tial in view of the report of the United 
Nations commission which had investi- 
gated Mr. Lumumba’s death. 


Three Principles 


Armand Bérard, of France, declared 
that his Government would assiduous- 
ly continue to pursue the same policy 
that it had followed since the incep- 
tion of the Congo problem, a policy 
guided, he said, by three main princi- 
ples: respect for the sovereignty of 
the Congo, preservation of its terri- 
torial integrity, and non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of the Congo. 
Mr. Bérard stressed that France had 
never recognized the independence of 
Katanga nor had it given Mr. Tshombé 
any moral or material aid. The rein- 
tegration of Katanga into the fold of 
the Republic of the Congo must be 
achieved by persuasion, not by force, 
Mr. Bérard declared. 

Osten Unden, Foreign Minister of 
Sweden, said that the goal of the 
United Nations in the Congo re- 
mained the same as before—to create 
peace and stability by way of nego- 
tiations. The United Nations should 
not participate in any civil war in the 
Congo but should limit itself to assist- 
ance in the preservation of law and 
order. 

Paul Henri Spaak, Foreign ‘Minister 
of Belgium, stressed that, while he had 
come to, the United Nations to make 
a positive contribution to the solution 
of the Congo problem, he had diffi- 
culty in concealing his feelings with 
regard to the many inexactitudes, in- 
justices and insinuations contained in 
some of the statements made in the 
Council and in the obvious bias re- 
flected in the actions of certain United 
Nations organs. He said that he had 
to complain about the tendentious and 
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often biased and anti-Belgian way in 
which United Nations representatives, 
mainly those on the spot, had reported 
on developments in the Congo. Mr. 
Spaak mentioned Dr. Conor Cruise 
O’Brien in this respect. 

Mr. Spaak declared that an impar- 
tial, international investigation of the 
events in Katanga was called for. The 
most serious defect in the joint draft 
resolution, he said, was its fragmentary 
character and the vagueness and in- 
adequacy of its provisions. He felt 
that before the United Nations was to 
embark on the measures called for— 
and he warned that those measures 
might have grave repercussions—it 
should appeal for reconciliation be- 
tween the Central Government and 
Mr. Tshombé. 

Before the Council met the next 
day, the United Nations Command in 
the Congo announced that 13 Italian 
airmen serving the United Nations had 
been murdered by Congolese soldiers 
at Kindu. Witnesses told United Na- 
tions officials that the Italians had 
been taken from a United Nations 
mess hall on November 11, beaten and 
shot (see page 46). 

In the Council on November 16, 
members expressed shock at the tragic 
fate of the 13 Italian airmen and ex- 
pressed deep sympathy to the Italian 
Government and to the families of the 
airmen. Mr. Bomboko associated him- 
self with the tributes paid the fliers. 

In the debate, G. P. Malalasekera, 
of Ceylon, one of the three sponsors 
of the joint draft resolution, stressed 
that the principal cause of the latest 
dangerous development was foreign 
intervention. The Acting Secretary- 
General, he declared, must receive a 
clear mandate from the Council to 
cope with the situation. 


Other Suggestions 


Adlai E. Stevenson, of the United 
States, proposed United Nations ac- 
tion to halt the flow of arms into 
Katanga and to remove, preferably 
with Mr. Tshombé’s agreement, the 
“relatively small number of European 
mercenaries” remaining in Katanga. 
He suggested reorganization of the 
Congolese National Army,. to be 
strengthened by a small air force to 
establish military discipline. Mr. Stev- 
enson also insisted that measures be 
taken against all secessionist move- 
ments in the Congo, not just the one 
in Katanga, so as to preserve the unity 
of the country. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, felt that 
the major fault in the draft resolution 
was that it omitted an appeal to all 
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Here conferring at the Security Council table, left to right, are Paul-Henri Spaak, 


f-om ; 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Belgium; Walter Loridan, permanent representa- 
tive of Belgium to the United Nations; and Justin Bomboko, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville). 


groups in the Congo to unite and to 
support the Central Government and 
the territorial integrity of the country. 
The Council must keep the channels 
of negotiation and conciliation open. 

V. A. Zorin, of the USSR, said it 
was significant that all Asian and 
African speakers in the Council de- 
bate, including Mr. Bomboko, had 
stated that Katanga was the centre of 
foreign colonialist interference in the 
Congo and that that foreign interfer- 
ence was the main cause of the Congo 
crisis. Mr. Zorin said it was “obvious” 
that Mr. Stevenson wanted to divert 
the Council’s attention from what was 
going on in Katanga to consideration 
of events in other Congolese provinces, 
simply because “Katanga was a hot 
seat for colonialists.” 

Mr. Zorin declared that there were 
numerous facts cited in the cables, 
letters and statements by Ethiopia and 
the other Afro-Asian countries indi- 
cating direct and clear interference by 
Belgian officials, by the Belgian consul 
and his employees, by Belgian officers 
and employees of the Katanga gen- 
darmerie and by mercenaries in the 
service of the so-called Katanga pro- 
vincial government. Other foreigners 
participated in the numerous events 
in Katanga, Mr. Zorin charged, “and 
their activities were directed toward 
two objectives: on the one hand to 
ensure the secession of Katanga and, 
on the other, to fight against the im- 
plementation of the decisions of the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council which were taken with a view 


to consolidating the independence of 
the Congo and its unity, territorial 
integrity and independence.” 

Both Mr. Barnes and Mr. Loufti 
attacked the role of Belgian merce- 
naries in supporting the secessionist 
government in Katanga. They urged 
adoption of a resolution which would 
allow the Secretary-General to take 
vigorous action against them, includ- 
ing the use of force as set forth in 
the draft resolution. 

The next day Mr. Bomboko and 
Mr. Spaak both called on the Security 
Council to reject negotiations with 
Moise Tshombé of Katanga on the 
basis of a cable dated November 14 
which Mr. Tshombé sent to U Thant. 

The cable, circulated at the request 
of Mr. Barnes, “reaffirmed, on behalf 
of the Katangese Government, Parlia- 
ment and the people, the existence of 
Katanga as a sovereign and independ- 
ent nation” and stated that “Katanga 
pledges itself to respect the principles 
of the United Nations Charter.” 

Mr. Bomboko called the cable vir- 
tually an application for United Na- 
tions membership and said that Mr. 
Tshombé wanted recognition of his 
independence before any negotiations 
took place. Mr. Bomboko asked 
whether the countries which called for 
reconciliation would agree to having 
a provincial president in their coun- 
tries send such a cable. He termed 
Mr. Tshombé’s actions “rebellion” and 
called on the United Nations to assist 
the Congolese Government in putting 
it down. 
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Mr. Spaak said that on the basis of 
such a cable reconciliation was impos- 
sible. It was a “bad telegram” and 
he could not see how the Central 
Government could negotiate on such 
terms. The Security Council should 
tell Mr. Tshombé that there could be 
no negotiations on the terms he sug- 
gested so that he would clearly under- 
stand what his position was. He agreed 
with Mr. Bomboko that the main task 
of the United Nations should be to 
assist the Central Government. He felt 
that in the past there had been too 
much concentration on creating a 
United Nations Force rather than on 
giving assistance to the forces of the 
Congolese Government. 


Belgium is categorically opposed to 
the secession of Katanga Province 
from the Congo and is doing every- 
thing possible toward its return, Mr. 
Spaak said. He also declared that he 
had advised Moise Tshombé to return 
to the Central Government. Mr. Spaak 
referred to a report on mercenaries 
by the officer in charge (see page 44) 
which listed 388 mercenaries eva- 
cuated, of which 317 were Belgians. 
While he could not say what every 
countryman of his was doing abroad, 
Belgium had taken every measure to 
see that Belgian mercenaries were 
withdrawn, and if the United Nations 
pointed any out, he would do every- 
thing to return them to Belgium. 


V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
said that all the three-power draft 
resolution asked for was the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations ob- 
jectives in the Congo. It was only 
fair that the new Secretary-General 
should be given full authority by the 
Council. 

Turgut Menemencioglu, of Turkey, 
said the main objectives of the United 
Nations in the Congo should’ be to 
assist the Government of Messrs. Ka- 
savubu and Adoula to preserve the 
territorial integrity of the country. The 
Organization’s main effort should be 
directed toward eliminating all forms 
of foreign intervention. While agreeing 
with most of the provisions in the 





The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolutions S/4387, 
S/4405, S/4426 and S/4741, 

Recalling further General Assembly 
resolutions 1474 (ES-IV), 1592 (XV), 
1599 (XV), 1600 (XV) and 1601 
(XV), 

Reaffirming the policies and pur- 
poses of the United Nations with re- 
spect to the Congo (Leopoldville) as 
set out in the aforesaid resolutions, 
namely: 

(a) To maintain the territorial in- 
tegrity and the political independence 
of the Republic of the Congo; 

(b) To assist the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo in the restoration 
and maintenance of law and order; 

(c) To prevent the occurrence of 
civil war in the Congo; 

(d) To secure the immediate with- 
drawal and evacuation from the Con- 
go of all foreign military, paramili- 
tary and advisory personnel not under 
the United Nations Command, and 
all mercenaries; and 

(e) To render technical assistance, 

Welcoming the restoration of the 
national Parliament of the Congo in 
accordance with the Loi fondamentale 
and the consequent formation of a 
Central Government on August 2, 
1961, 

Deploring all armed action in op- 
position to the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Con- 
go, specifically secessionist activities 
and armed action now being carried 
on by the Provincial Administration 
of Katanga with the aid of external 
resources and foreign mercenaries, 
and completely rejecting the claim 
that Katanga is a “sovereign inde- 
pendent nation,” 

Noting with deep regret the recent 
and past actions of violence against 
United Nations personnel, 





Resolution Adopted 


by the Security Council on November 24, 1961 


Recognizing the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo as exclusively 
responsible for the conduct of the 
external affairs of the Congo, 

Bearing in mind the imperative ne- 
cessity of speedy and effective action 
to implement fully the policies and 
purposes of the United Nations. in the 
Congo to end the unfortunate plight 
of the Congolese people, necessary 
both in the interests of world peace 
and international cooperation, and 
stability and progress of Africa as a 
whole, 

1. Strongly deprecates the secession- 
ist activities illegally carried out by 
the provincial administration of Ka- 
tanga, with the aid of external re- 
sources and manned by foreign mer- 
cenaries; 

2. Further deprecates the armed ac- 
tion against United Nations forces 
and personnel in the pursuit of such 
activities; 

3. Insists that such activities shall 
cease forthwith, and calls upon all 
concerned to desist therefrom; 


4. Authorizes the Secretary-General 
to take vigorous action, including the 
use of requisite measure of force, if 
necessary, for the immediate appre- 
hension, detention pending legal ac- 
tion and/or deportation of all foreign 
military and paramilitary personnel 
and political advisers not under the 
United Nations Command, and mer- 
cenaries as laid down in paragraph 
A-2 of the Security Council resolu- 
tion of February 21, 1961; 

5. Further requests the Secretary- 
General to take all necessary measures 
to prevent the entry or return of such 
elements under whatever guise and 
also of arms, equipment or other ma- 
terial in support of such activities; 


6. Requests all states to refrain 
from the supply of arms, equipment 


or other material which could be used 
for warlike purposes, and to take the 
necessary measures to prevent their 
nationals from doing the same, and 
also to deny transportation and trans- 
it facilities for such supplies across 
their territories, except in accordance 
with the decisions, policies and pur- 
poses of the United Nations; 

7. Calls upon all member states to 
refrain from promoting, condoning or 
giving support by acts of omission or 
commission, directly or indirectly, to 
activities against the United Nations 
often resulting in armed hostilities 
against the United Nations forces 
and personnel; 

8. Declares that all secessionist ac- 
tivities against the Republic of the 
Congo are contrary to the Loi fonda- 
mentale and Security Council deci- 
sions and specifically demands that 
such activities which are now taking 
place in Katanga shall cease forth- 
with; 

9. Declares full and firm support 
for the Central Government of the 
Congo, and the determination to as- 
sist that Government in accordance 
with the decisions of the United Na- 
tions to maintain law and order and 
national integrity, to provide technical 
assistance and to implement those de- 
cisions; 

10. Urges all member states to lend 
their support, according to their na- 
tional procedures, to the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Con- 
go, in conformity with the Charter 
and the decisions of the United Na- 
tions; 

11. Requests all member states to 
refrain from any action which may 
directly or indirectly impede the poli- 
cies and purposes of the United Na- 
tions in the Congo and is contrary to 
its decisions and the general purpose 
of the Charter. 
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draft resolution, Mr. Menemencioglu 
had strong reservations about the “use 
of requisite measures of force for the 
immediate apprehension of all foreign 
mercenaries and hostile elements.” 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, expressed similar views. He 
thought the draft dealt too exclusively 
with the problem of Katanga and 
should take into account all seces- 
sionist activities in the Congo. The 
paragraph on the use of force, he felt, 
went dangerously far and seemed like- 
ly to inflame the situation further. He 
would support a draft resolution along 
the lines suggested by the United 
States. 

Daniel Schweitzer, of Chile, speak- 
ing on November 20, said an end must 
be put to the drama of the Congo to 
eliminate the threats to peace it in- 
volved. The major factor of perturba- 
tion in the Congo, he felt, was the 
secessionist movement in Katanga, but 
consideration should be given to the 
proposals of the United States. 

Leopoldo Benites, of Ecuador, be- 
lieved that there was no need for new 
solutions in the Congo as the Security 
Council was not faced with any new 
factors which would call for such 
steps. The existing United Nations 
mandate in the Congo, reaffirmed and 
amplified with a view to adjusting it 
to new developments, would be suffi- 
cient to permit the United Nations to 
cope with its tasks in the Congo. 

The next day the Council heard Mr. 
Bomboko declare that “no other seces- 
sion exists in the Congo except in 
Katanga.” He opposed any efforts to 
sidetrack the main issue. 

However, Sir Patrick Dean criticized 
the joint draft resolution because it 
failed to mention the secessionist ac- 
tivities in other parts of the Congo and 
because the authorization to be given 
the Secretary-General with regard to 
the problem of mercenaries was im- 
precise. He had serious reservations on 
the provision for the use of force. 
He would have supported the draft 
resolution with the United States 
amendments. 


Opposed to Negotiations 


On November 24, the day the vote 
was taken, V. A. Zorin of the USSR, 
commenting on the draft resolution 
and amendments, said that he was op- 
posed to all but minor modifications 
on the ground that they would dis- 
tract attention from the task of liqui- 
dating the “hotbeds of colonialist in- 
tervention in Katanga.” The problem 
of reorganization of the army was for 
the Congolese Government itself. He 
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opposed negotiations with those “who 
are severing Katanga from the Congo 
and waging war against the Central 
Government and the United Nations.” 

Armand Bérard, of France, said he 
would abstain on the draft resolution 
because there was “no doubt that the 
use of force could bring nothing but 
results contrary to that which is sought 
by the Council.” ; 

Three days after the vote, on No- 
vember 27, United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York released the 
text of an agreement with the Congo- 
lese Government, expanding the terms 
of an earlier provisional agreement, 
which spells out in detail the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of the United 


Nations personnel and those of tle 
Congolese in the Republic. Briefly, the 
agreement, designed to eliminate juri - 
dictional disputes and facilitate United 
Nations operations, provides, amor g 
other things, that the military uni.s 
and United Nations officials have fu! 
freedom in the operation of aircrait, 
vessels, vehicles and equipment in tle 
service of the United Nations, includ- 
ing roads, airfields and port facilities. 

Also on November 27, the United 
Nations Command in the Congo aii- 
nounced that Ethiopian troops of iis 
command had taken control of Kindu 
and that conditions were right for an 
investigation of the deaths of the 13 
Italian airmen. 


Statement by Acting Secretary-General U Thant 
in the Security Council on November 24 


N R. President, in this, my first inter- 

vention in the Security Council as 
acting Secretary-General, I have no need 
to take up very much of your time. In- 
deed, I ask to speak even briefly only be- 
cause I think the members of the Coun- 
cil and all interested parties are entitled 
to know without delay what they may 
expect from me with respect to those 
provisions of the resolution just adopted 
which call for action by the Secretary- 
General. In this regard, I may refer 
particularly to paragraphs 4 and 5 of the 
resolution. 

The subject of the activities of merce- 
naries in Katanga is one on which we 
are all entitled to have strong views, for 
it is intolerable that efforts to prevent 
civil war and to achieve reconciliation 
in the Congo should be persistently 
obstructed and thwarted by professional 
adventurers who fight and kill for money. 
I intend, therefore, to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to me in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of the resolution with 
determination and vigor. It will be my 
purpose to employ toward that end, and 
to the best advantage, as much as pos- 
sible of the total resources available to 
the United Nations Operation in the 
Congo. 

I am sorry in this connection, however, 
to have to utter a word of realistic cau- 
tion. It would be highly desirable, in 
fact, to be in a position to focus all 
of our resources on the elimination of 
mercenaries and hostile elements in 
Katanga, for that objective is of major 
importance, and I believe its realization 
could lead to decisive results. But the 
recent tragic events in Luluabourg, Al- 
bertville and Kindu—or more important, 
the causes underlying those events—carry 
implications of the most serious nature 
for the United Nations Force. It is clear 
that the need for continuing United Na- 
tions assistance in the maintenance of 
law, order and security in many parts 
of the Congo is still critical. Moreover, 


recent performances by Congolese troops, 
as pointedly indicated in addendum 13 
to S/4940 [see page 46], certainly are 
not encouraging as to the capability of 
the Central Government at this stage to 
assume an increased responsibility in the 
vital sphere of law and order. It may 
be necessary, therefore, from time to 
time to establish temporary, short-range 
priorities in the continuing efforts to 
achieve the various objectives. 

All of the United Nations responsibili- 
ties flowing from past resolutions on the 
Congo continue with new emphasis, since 
those resolutions have all been reaffirmed 
in the action just taken. Assistance must 
be given to the Central Government in 
the maintenance of law and order. Every- 
thing possible must be done to avert 
civil war, even by the employment of 
force, should this prove necessary as a 
last resort. This, I believe, necessarily 
implies a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of ONuC toward the efforts of the 
Government to suppress all armed ac- 
tivities against the Central Government 
and secessionist activities. Supporting the 
territorial integrity of the country, the 
United Nations position, it seems to me, 
is automatically against all armed ac- 
tivities against the Central Government 
and against secessionist forces. This, of 
course, is reinforced by our confidence 
in Mr. Adoula and his Government. 
More determined and effective steps must 
be taken with regard to the training and 
reorganization of the Congolese armed 
forces under the terms of the previous 
resolutions adopted by this Council. 

The United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance should be steadily ex 
panded, particularly as conditions in the 
country permit the military assistance to 
be reduced. It is true that at the present 
critical stage in the Congo there is ac 
tually an acute need for more troops, 
and I must make a strong appeal to 
member states, and particularly the Afri 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The General Assembly 


a review of some of its major decisions 


Ww the General Assembly enter- 
ing the eleventh week of its six- 
teenth session, plenary action on sev- 
eral major agenda items had been 
taken, while debates on many other 
issues were nearing completion. Sev- 
eral questions, however, still remained 
to be dealt with. 

During November the Assembly en- 
dorsed a number of resolutions relat- 
ing to nuclear tests and the banning 
of the use of nuclear weapons. It also 
urged United States-USSR agreement 
on the composition of a negotiating 
body for disarmament talks. 

The Assembly adopted a nine-point 
resolution concerning implementation 
of its 1960 declaration on the granting 
of independence to all colonial peo- 
ples, condemned racial policies in 
South Africa and called on Italy and 
Austria to make fresh efforts toward 
reaching an agreement over Bolzano. 
An Indian proposal to consider a 
United Nations Year devoted to inter- 
national cooperation was inscribed on 
the Assembly’s agenda. 

Plenary and Committee decisions 
during the period under review are 
summarized below. 


Nuclear Weapons 


In addition to its unheeded solemn 
appeal of October 27 to the Soviet 
Union not to explode a 50-megaton 
bomb in the atmosphere before the 
end of October (see UNITED NATIONS 
Review for November 1961), the As- 
sembly on November 6, 8 and 24 
adopted four other resolutions relat- 
ing to nuclear weapons. All had been 
recommended by the First Committee 
after lengthy debate. 

In the resolution of November 6, 
the Assembly expressed its deep con- 
cern and profound regret that test ex- 
plosions had been resumed and earn- 
estly urged the powers concerned to 
refrain from further such tests pending 
the conclusion of necessary interna- 
tionally binding agreements. It ex- 
pressed confidence that those states 
would reach agreement as soon as 
possible on the cessation of tests, 
under appropriate international con- 
trol, and called on them “to engage 
themselves with urgency and speed in 
the necessary efforts to conclude such 
agreements expeditiously.” 
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That resolution had been jointly 
sponsored in the First Committee by 
Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Nepal, the 
United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. 
The expression of confidence which 
it contained had been added under the 
joint sponsorship of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Peru 
and Venezuela. 

Considering the importance of the 
matter, the First Committee had rec- 
ommended the proposal to the Assem- 
bly before completing consideration of 
the other draft resolutions before it. 
The assembly adopted it by a roll-call 
vote of 71 to 20, with 8 abstentions. 

Voting against it were Albania, 
Australia, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
SSR, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mongolia, Poland, Portugal, Romania, 
South Africa, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Kingdom and United States. 

Their opposition, for different rea- 
son, was explained by the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and by the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
on the other. The Soviet Union argued 
that the cessation of tests could not 
be effected in isolation from general 
and complete disarmament, while the 
United States and the United King- 
dom contended that an uninspected, 
uncontrolled moratorium had already 
been proved useless and that only an 
effective, internationally supervised 
test ban treaty would be acceptable. 
They had proposed such a treaty, they 
pointed out, and were ready to sign 
or negotiate one immediately in New 
York or Geneva. 

Two days later, on November 8, the 
Assembly adopted on the same subject 
a second resolution which had been 
sponsored in the First Committee by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States and which the Committee again 
had recommended before completing 
consideration of the question as a 
whole. 

In it the Assembly reaffirmed the 
urgent necessity to reach an agree- 
ment prohibiting all nuclear weapons 
tests under effective control “which 
would be a first step toward reversing 
the dangerous and burdensome arms 
race, would inhibit the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other countries, 
would contribute to the reduction of 
international tensions, and would elim- 


inate any health hazards associated 
with nuclear testing.” 

The Assembly urged the states nego- 
tiating at the Conference for the Dis- 
continuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests 
in Geneva at once to renew their ef- 
forts to conclude at the earliest possi- 
ble time a treaty on the cessation of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
tests on the following basis: 

“(a) the treaty should have as its 
objective the cessation of all nuclear 
weapons tests in all environments 
under inspection and control machin- 
ery adequate to ensure compliance 
with its terms; 

“(b) international control machin- 
ery should be organized so as to be 
representative of all parties to the 
treaty and should be staffed and oper- 
ated to guarantee its objectivity and 
effectiveness, avoiding self-inspection, 
under procedures which would ensure 
that its facilities will be used exclu- 
sively for purposes of effective con- 
trol; 

“(c) the day-to-day executive and 
administrative operations of the con- 
trol system established under the trea- 
ty should not be susceptible to ob- 
struction by the exercise of a veto; 
administrative responsibility should be 
concentrated in the hands of a single 
administrator acting impartially and 
functioning under the supervision of 
a commission composed of representa- 
tives of parties to the treaty.” 

The Assembly requested the nego- 
tiating states to report to the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission by 
December 14, 1961, on the progress 
of their negotiations; and it called on 
all states, on the conclusion of a treaty 
“which will ensure that nuclear wea- 
pons tests will be permanently pro- 
hibited under effective controls,” to 
ratify or to adhere to that treaty. 

The sponsors had proposed March 
1, 1962, as the date for the requested 
progress report, but in the plenary 
meeting Cyprus proposed the earlier 
date, which was accepted by a vote 
of 67 to 11, with 16 abstentions. 

The draft resolution as amended 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 71 
to 11, with 15 abstentions. Those vot- 
ing against were Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, 
Romania, Ukrainian SSR and USSR. 

The Soviet Union again contended 
that the proposal was an attempt to 
impose a separate treaty on the cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests sepa- 
rately from general and complete dis- 
armament. It said it was ready to sign 
immediately a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament and thus to 
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solve, once and for all, the question 
of the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. 

The Geneva Conference, which had 
recessed on September 9, did in fact 
resume on November 28, with the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States participating. 


Denuclearized Africa 


Consideration of the general ques- 
tion of nuclear testing was completed 
by the Assembly on November 24 
with the adoption of two more reso- 
lutions which had been recommended 
by the First Committee 10 days earlier. 
The first one, sponsored by 14 Afri- 
can members—Congo (Leopoldville), 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Somalia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia and 
United Arab Republic—and incorpo- 
rating an amendment accepted from 
Libya, was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 55 to none, with 44 abstentions. 

In this the Assembly called on mem- 
ber states to refrain from carrying out 
or continuing to carry out nuclear 
tests in Africa in any form; to refrain 
from using the territory, territorial 
waters or air space of Africa in test- 
ing, storing or transporting nuclear 
weapons; and to consider and respect 
the continent of Africa as a denu- 
clearized zone. 

It emphasized in the ‘preamble the 
need to prevent Africa from becom- 
ing involved in any competition asso- 
ciated with the ideological struggles 
between the powers engaged in the 
arms race and, particularly, with nu- 
clear weapons; and recognized that 
the task of economic and social de- 
velopment in the African states re- 
quires the uninterrupted attention of 
those states in order to allow them to 
fulfill their goals and to contribute 
fully to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The second resolution adopted by 
the Assembly on November 24 consti- 
tutes a declaration on the prohibition 
of the use of nuclear and thermonu- 
clear weapons. It had been sponsored 
in the First Committee jointly by Cey- 
lon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Indo- 
nesia, Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, Soma- 
lia, Sudan, Togo and Tunisia, and, 
after discussion, had been recom- 
mended to the Assembly in its origi- 
nal wording, although some members 
had felt that its scope was wider than 
the item under discussion at the time. 

The use of nuclear and thermonu- 
clear weapons, the Assembly declared, 
is contrary to the spirit, letter and 
aims of the United Nations and, as 
such, a direct violation of the Char- 
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ter; would exceed even the scope 
of war and cause indiscriminate suf- 
fering and destruction to mankind and 
civilization and, as such, is contrary 
to the rules of international law and 
to the laws of humanity; and is a 
war directed not against an enemy or 
enemies alone but also against man- 
kind in general, since the peoples of 
the world not involved in such a war 
will be subjected to all the evils gen- 
erated by the use of such weapons. 

The declaration goes on to affirm 
that “any state using nuclear and ther- 
monuclear weapons is to be considered 
as violating the Charter of the United 
Nations, as acting contrary to the laws 
of humanity and as committing a 
crime against mankind and civiliza- 
tion.” 

The Assembly asked the Secretary- 
General to consult member govern- 
ments to ascertain their views on the 
possibility of convening a special con- 
ference for signing a convention on 
the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons for war 
purposes and to report on the results 
of such consultation to the General 
Assembly at its seventeenth session. 

Between the time this resolution 
was recommended by the First Com- 
mittee and November 24, the date it 
was taken up by the Assembly, there 
had been two significant developments, 
Canada pointed out to the Assembly: 
arrangements had been made for the 
negotiations on a nuclear test ban 
agreement to be resumed in Geneva 
on November 28, and some hope had 
arisen that an agreement would soon 
be reached concerning the resumption 
of general disarmament negotiations 
in an appropriate negotiating forum. 

The paragraphs of the draft reso- 
lution were voted on separately, and 
then the proposal as a whole was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 55 to 
20, with 26 abstentions. The United 
Kingdom and the United States, which 
were among the 20 members voting 
against, contended that mere unverifi- 
able undertakings not to use nuclear 
weapons were entirely valueless in the 
absence of general and complete dis- 
armament under effective international 
control. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, which voted in favor, 
argued that an international conven- 
tion on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons, which it was prepared to 
sign, would constitute moral prepara- 
tion for the conclusion of a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament. 


Disarmament 


Meanwhile, the First Committee 
turned to consideration of the ques- 





tion of disarmament on November ' 5. 
Among several relevant documents 
before it was a joint statement of 
agreed principles for disarmament 
negotiations submitted to the Gene-al 
Assembly by the USSR and the United 
States on September 20 (for the text, 
see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for No- 
vember 1961, page 11). 

On November 21 the Commitiee 
interrupted temporarily its general <ie- 
bate on disarmament in order imnie- 
diately to vote on a proposal regard- 
ing the resumption of disarmament 
negotiations that had been submitted 
by India, co-sponsored by the United 
Arab Republic and Ghana. The draft 
resolution was adopted unanimously 
and was referred to the Assembly 
with the recommendation that it be 
considered as soon as possible. 

The Assembly likewise gave it unan- 
imous endorsement on November 28 
and by doing so urged the United States 
and the USSR to reach agreement on 
the composition of a negotiating body 
which both they and the rest of the 
world could regard as satisfactory; ex- 
pressed the hope that such negotia- 
tions would be started without delay 
and lead to an agreed recommenda- 
tion to the Assembly; and requested 
the two Governments to report on the 
results of their negotiations before the 
conclusion of the current session. 


Colonialism 


Steps to ensure the speedy applica- 
tion of the 1960 declaration to grant 
independence to all dependent lands 
and peoples were taken by the Assen- 
bly on November 27 when it estab- 
lished a special committee of 17 mem- 
bers to study the application of the 
declaration and make suggestions and 
recommendations on the progress and 
extent of its implementation. 

The Assembly called all states ad- 
ministering trust and non-self-govern- 
ing territories to “take action without 
further delay with a view to the faith- 
ful application and implementation o! 
the declaration.” 

The 17 members of the committee 
were to be nominated by the Presi 
dent of the Assembly. The commit: 
tee was asked to report to the sever 
teenth session in 1962 and was av: 
thorized to meet outside United Ne 
tions Headquarters “whenever an 
wherever such meetings may be ft 
quired for the effective discharge 0 
its functions in consultation with th 





appropriate authorities.” 
The Assembly’s resolution, whic 
was originally sponsored by 38 me 
ber states, was adopted by a vote of 9 
in favor to none against, with 4 absten 
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tions (France, South Africa, Spain 
and the United Kingdom). 

Before endorsing it, the Assembly 
rejected two USSR amendments to the 
draft. One of those would have called 
on the administering states to take 
action without delay in implementing 
the declaration and would have pro- 
claimed 1962 as “the year of the elim- 
ination of colonialism.” It was re- 
jected by 19 votes to 46, with 36 
abstentions. The other USSR amend- 
ment would have requested the 17- 
member committee to make sugges- 
tions and recommendations “on the 
immediate application of the declara- 
tion and the completion of its im- 
plementation” and to report to the 
Assembly’s seventeenth session. It was 
rejected by 22 votes to 36, with 35 
abstentions. 

The Assembly’s decision followed 
a 15-day debate on the implementa- 
tion of the 1960 declaration on colo- 
nialism (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for January 1961) and on a United 
Nations program for the independence 
of Africa. Both subjects were dis- 
cussed in plenary concurrently. 

During the lengthy debate many 
representatives deprecated what they 
regarded as the slow pace of decolo- 
nization and criticized the administer- 
ing powers for their failure to act on 
the 1960 declaration. Many represent- 
atives urged that target dates should 
be established for the early independ- 
ence of each dependent territory. 

Representatives of the administer- 
ing member states stressed the diver- 
sity of the remaining dependencies and 
the different problems which they pre- 
sented. Thus they considered it un- 
realistic to set a single timetable for 
independence of all the territories. The 
administering members held that the 
guiding principle of self-determination 
should apply to all territories. 


Proposals on West Irian 


Considerable discussion turned on 
the question of West Irian (West New 
Guinea) and the Netherlands’ pro- 
posal for the principle of self-deter- 
mination to be exercised in that ter- 
ritory through a United Nations- 
supervised plebiscite. Views regarding 
West Irian which conflicted with those 
of the Netherlands were presented by 
Indonesia, which repeated its claim 
that that territory is a part of Indo- 
nesia, and that accordingly the ques- 
tion of independence does not arise. 

In addition to the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Assembly, six other drafts 
were tabled during the debate on 
colonialism. Two failed to obtain the 
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required two-thirds majority, and the 
other four were not pressed to a vote. 

The two draft resolutions which 
failed of adoption both referred spe- 
cifically to the question of West Irian. 
One of them, sponsored by 13 Afri- 
can states, would have urged the Gov- 
ernments of the Netherlands and In- 
donesia to resume negotiations “with- 
out delay” for reaching an agreement 
on the future of West Irian. It also 
proposed the establishment by the As- 
sembly of a five-member commission 
which if the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia did not reach a negotiated agree- 
ment by March 1, 1962, would in- 
vestigate the possibility of an interim 
international administration and su- 
pervision of the territory. The draft 
received 53 votes in favor to 41 
against, with 9 abstentions, and thus 
failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority. 

Before voting on that proposal as 
a whole, the Assembly deleted, by a 
vote of 53 to 36, with 14 abstentions, 
a preambular paragraph which stated 
that “any solution which affects the 
final destiny of a non-self-governing 
territory must be based on the princi- 
ple of self-determination of peoples, 
in accordance with the Charter . . .” 


A nine-power draft resolution which 
would have urged negotiations be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia 
under the aegis of the Assembly Presi- 
dent also failed of adoption. Spon- 
sored by Bolivia, Congo (Leopold- 
ville), India, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, 
Nepal, Syria and the United Arab 
Republic, it received 41 votes in favor 
to 40 against, with 21 abstentions. 

A draft resolution submitted by the 
Netherlands, dealing specifically with 
the future of West Irian (West New 
Guinea), was among those not pressed 
to a vote. Among other matters, it 
would have called for studies of the 
possibility of holding a plebiscite in 
the territory and of placing the terri- 
tory under the administration of an 
international development authority. 

The three other draft resolutions 
not pressed to a vote were introduced 
by Nigeria, by the USSR and by 
Mexico. The USSR proposal would 
have called for the unconditional liq- 
uidation of colonialism not later than 
the end of 1962 and for establish- 
ment of a special commission “on 
the basis of equal representation of 
the three main groups of states” to 
see that such measures were brought 
about. 

The draft presented by Nigeria— 
and later co-sponsored by Liberia— 
dealt exclusively with the issue of 
African independence and would have 


called for the independence of all 
African territories by the end of 1970. 

Finally, the Mexican draft resolu- 
tion would have set up an ad hoc 
committee of states designated by the 
Assembly President to examine all 
cases of non-self-governing territories 
and to make recommendations that 
might include the placing of such 
territories, “for minimal periods,” un- 
der joint administration of the United 
Nations. (For further details of the 
various proposals and for the voting, 
see pages 51, 52 and 53.) 


South Africa's Racial Problems 


Two resolutions concerning prob- 
lems of race relations in South Africa 
were adopted by the Assembly on 
November 28. One dealt with the 
question of race conflict resulting from 
the apartheid policies pursued by the 
South African Government. The As- 
sembly, by 97 votes to 2 (South Afri- 
ca and Portugal) condemned policies 
based on racial superiority as “repre- 
hensible and repugnant to human dig- 
nity.” The Assembly’s endorsement of 
that resolution followed protracted 
consideration of the apartheid issue 
by the Special Political Committee 
which had submitted a proposal for 
more decisive measures to be taken 
against South Africa (see page 22 for 
details). 


The other resolution on racial is- 
sues in South Africa, adopted unani- 
mously by the Assembly, called on 
South Africa to enter into negotiations 
with India and Pakistan on the ques- 
tion of the treatment of people of 
Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in 
South Africa. It noted “with deep 
regret” that the Government of South 
Africa had repeatedly ignored the 
Assembly’s resolutions and had not re- 
plied to the communications from the 
Governments of India and Pakistan 
on the subject. Nor had it shown any 
disposition to arrive at a solution in 
accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the repeated rec- 
ommendations of the Assembly. 

The Assembly also invited member 
states to use their good offices “in 
such a manner as may be appropriate 
to bring about the negotiations en- 
visaged by the General Assembly in 
this matter.” 


Question of Bolzano 


The question of the status of the 
German-speaking element in the prov- 
ince of Bolzano (Bozen), an area in 
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northern Italy, was the subject of a 
resolution unanimously adopted on 
November 28. Endorsing the recom- 
mendation of its Special Political 
Committee, the Assembly called for 
further efforts between Austria and 
Italy, the two parties concerned, in 
order to find a solution of their dif- 
ferences on the question. It recalled 
the Assembly’s 1960 action in urging 
the two parties to resume negotiations 
and, in case they failed, to seek a 
solution “by any means provided in 
the Charter of the United Nations, in- 
cluding recourse to the International 
Court of Justice or any other peaceful 
means of their own choice.” After 
the new draft resolution was approved 
in the Special Political Committee, the 
Foreign ‘Ministers of Austria and Italy 
thanked the delegations which had 
helped to produce an agreed text and 
expressed hope for an early settlement 
of the dispute. 


Other Matters 


On November 28 the Assembly, in 
plenary meeting, also completed ac- 
tion on a number of budgetary and 
fiscal matters; it filled vacancies in the 
membership of the Board of Auditors, 
approved certain changes in base sal- 
ary scales and post adjustments for 
professional and higher categories of 
the international civil service, and 
voted to enlarge the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions from nine to 12 
members. 

It also elected by secret ballot 25 
members of the International Law 
Commission, chosen from a list of 42 
candidates nominated by member 
States. 

On December 1 the Assembly was 
to begin consideration of the issue of 
Chinese representation, a subject al- 
located to plenary meeting. Two items 
were on the agenda: one, by New 
Zealand, entitled, “Question of the 
representation of China in the United 
Nations”; the other, proposed by the 
USSR, entitled, “Restoration of the 
lawful rights of the People’s Republic 
of China in the United Nations.” 

Other agenda items still to be con- 
sidered exclusively in plenary meetings 
included the question of Tibet, the 
situation in Angola and the question of 
Hungary. 

In earlier actions the Assembly, in 
plenary meeting, noted the annual re- 
port of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, elected new members to 
the Economic and Social Council and 
endorsed a resolution concerning Al- 
gerian prisoners held by France. 

On November 23 it took note of 
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IAEA’s annual report and heard a 
statement by Sterling Cole, the retir- 
ing Director-General of the agency. 

Mr. Cole said the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy were growing and 
would continue to grow. He reviewed 
some of the activities of the agency in 
the four years in which he had served 
as its first Director-General and ex- 


pressed belief that 1AEa’s possibilities - 


for rendering aid to developing coun- 
tries would expand in the coming 
years. 


New Agenda Item 


An additional agenda question, 
“United Nations Year for Interna- 
tional Cooperation,” was adopted for 
consideration by the Assembly on 
November 21 on the recommendation 
by its General (Steering) Committee. 
V. K. Krishna Menon said that India’s 
proposal was in conformity with one 
of the basic purposes of the United 
Nations, namely, to promote social 
progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom. 


Algerian Prisoners 


On November 15, by a vote of 62 
to 0, with 32 abstentions, the Assem- 
bly appealed to France to “redress 
legitimate grievances” of “thousands 
of Algerians imprisoned in France” 
by recognizing their status as political 
prisoners “with a view to making pos- 
sible the immediate termination of the 
hunger strike.” The issue arose during 
the plenary discussion on colonialism, 
when a motion for temporarily ad- 
journing that debate was adopted with- 
out objection. The draft resolution on 
Algerian prisoners was introduced as 
a “matter of urgent emergency” by 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakis- 
tan, who said that the 34 co-sponsors 
wanted to end a situation which might 
jeopardize the resumption of negotia- 
tions on Algeria. The Pakistan repre- 
sentative said that there could be no 
fruitful negotiations while 14,000 per- 
sons were on hunger strike. France 
was absent when the vote was taken, 
but earlier, Armand Bérard, of France, 
said the draft resolution referred 
to an item that had nothing to do 
with the Assembly’s debate. It was 
a “maneuver,” he said, and he hoped 
it would not jeopardize a happy 
settlement of the general issue at stake. 


Elections 


On November 14 the Assembly 
elected India and Yugoslavia to the 
last two vacant seats on the Economic 
and Social Council. Australia, Colom- 


bia, Senegal and the United States 
were elected on October 30 to four 
of the six vacancies that will occu 
in the Council at the end of the year 

The Assembly had difficulty resolv- 
ing the balloting for a remaining 
vacancy in the Security Council. 
Ghana and Venezuela were elected 
on October 30, and the inconclusive 
balloting that occurred on that day 
between Romania and the Philippines 
continued on November 14. Neither 
candidate gained the necessary two- 
thirds majority, however, until the 
tenth ballot on December 1, when 
Romania was elected, following agree- 
ment on an arrangement whereby 
Romania would resign at the end of 
1962 and the Philippines would be 
selected for 1963. 


Development Decade 


A draft resolution designating the 
1960’s as a United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade, in which member states 
will intensify their efforts to mobilize 
support for the measures required on 
the part of developed and develop- 
ing countries to accelerate self-sustain- 
ing economic and social progress, was 
recommended unanimously by the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee on November 28. (For 
other developments in that Commit- 
tee, see page 29.) 

The proposal takes as an objective 
a minimum annual rate of growth of 
aggregate national income of five per 
cent at the end of the decade, and 
it calls on member states to pursue 
specific policies designed to help the 
less developed countries to achieve 
that goal. It requests the Secretary- 
General to develop proposals for the 
intensification of action in the fields 
of economic and social development 
in consultation, as appropriate, with 
the heads of international agencies 
with responsibilities in the financial, 
economic and social fields, the Man- 
aging Director of the Special Fund, 
the Executive Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board and the re- 
gional economic commissions. 

Among other things the proposals 
would seek the achievement and ac- 
celeration of sound self-sustaining 
economic development in the less de- 
veloped countries through industriali- 
zation, diversification and develop- 
ment of a highly productive agricul- 
tural sector. They would also define 
measures for assisting developing 
countries at their request to establish 
well-conceived and integrated country 
plans including, where appropriate, 
land reform, which would serve to 
mobilize internal resources and to 
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utilize resources offered by foreign 
sources both on a bilateral and a 
multilateral basis for progress toward 
self-sustained growth. 


Work on Covenant 


With its approval of eight articles 
of the Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights, the Assembly’s Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee completed work for this 
session on the draft International Cov- 
enants on Human Rights. Toward the 
end of November, the Committee also 
discussed sections of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council, took 
up the problem raised by the situation 
of Angolan refugees in the Congo and 
heard the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees present his an- 
nual report. 


On October 25 the Committee 
adopted an amended text of article 
26 of the Covenant, which provides 
that propaganda for war and any ad- 
vocacy of national, racial or religious 
hatred constituting an incitement to 
discrimination, hostility or violence 
shall be prohibited by law. Endorse- 
ment of this article was by a roll- 
call vote of 52 in favor, 19 against, 
12 abstaining, and 18 absent. 


After the vote, a number of delega- 
tions explained their failure to endorse 
article 26 on the grounds that its pro- 
visions were open to abuse and could 
lead to the curtailment of freedom 
of expression. The majority, however, 
felt that a bold step had been taken 
which, as one representative put it, 
would “do away with fear and hatred.” 

On October 26 the Committee, 
unanimously and without amendment, 
approved article 20, which recognizes 
the right of peaceful assembly. 

A slightly revised text of article 21, 
dealing with the right of freedom of 
association with others, including the 
right to form and join trade unions, 
was endorsed on October 31 as 
amended by the Federation of Malaya 
and the United Kingdom, by a vote 
of 74 in favor, none against, with 2 
abstentions (Cambodia and Thailand). 


Problems affecting families were de- 
bated during consideration of article 
22, which deals with the protection 
of the family by society and by the 
state, with the right of men and wom- 
en of marriageable age to marry and 
to found a family, and the right to 
free consent of marriage by the in- 
tending spouses. On November 7, 
after discussion of the original text 
and several proposed amendments, 
and after a series of seven votes, the 
Committee approved article 22 by 
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79 votes in favor, 1 against (Ireland), 
with 3 abstentions (Somalia, Nigeria 
and Thailand). 

Article 23, dealing with the right 
and the opportunity of every citizen 
to take part in the conduct of public 
affairs, to vote and to be elected, and 
to have access to public service in 
his country, was approved November 
8 as originally drafted, by 71 votes 
in favor, none against, with 4 absten- 
tions (Iran, Iraq, Ireland and Thai- 
land). 

Article 24, which proclaims the 
equality of all persons before the law 
and_ prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinions, 
national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status, was approved, 
as amended, by 72 votes in favor and 
none against, with 5 abstentions. 


Article 25, providing that persons 
belonging to ethnic, religious or lin- 
guistic minorities shall not be denied 
the right, in community with other 
members of their group, to enjoy their 
own culture, profess and practice their 
own religion, or use their own lan- 
guage, was endorsed on November 14, 
as originally drafted by the Human 
Rights Commission, by 80 votes in 
favor, none against, with one absten- 
tion (Thailand). 

The Committee then began debate 
on the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, together with a num- 
ber of proposals made in connection 
with it—a call for more fellowships, 
two draft resolutions regarding bal- 
anced social and economic develop- 
ment, a proposal to endorse UNICEF 
child welfare programs, and an invita- 
tion to UNESCO to work out a program 
for wiping out illiteracy in the world. 


On November 22, the Committee 
took up the problem raised by the 
situation of Angolan refugees in the 
Congo. 


Fourth Committee Issues 


The Assembly’s Fourth Committee, 
primarily concerned with problems re- 
lating to the remaining dependent ter- 
ritories in the world, devoted two 
weeks of meetings during November 
to consideration of the agenda item: 
“Non-compliance of Portugal with 
Chapter XI of the Charter of the 
United Nations, and resolution 1542 
(XV) of the General Assembly.” That 
question stemmed from a decision 
taken by the Assembly in December 
1960 regarding the obligations of na- 
tions to report on their dependencies 
in which it specifically requested the 
Government of Portugal to transmit 


to the Secretary-General information, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter XI of the Charter, on the 
conditions in territories under its ad- 
ministration. The Assembly declared 
that an obligation exists on the part 
of the Government of Portugal to 
supply such information and that that 
obligation “should be discharged with- 
out further delay.” Nine Portuguese- 
administered territories were listed as 
falling within the meaning of Chapter 
XI in that regard. 


It may be recalled that since attain- 
ing membership in the United Na- 
tions in 1955 Portugal has consist- 
ently maintained that the territories 
involved are “overseas provinces” of 
the homeland and, as such, do not 
fall within the scope of the Charter’s 
provisions on non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. It may also be recalled that in 
1959 a Committee of Six appointed 
by the Assembly had drawn up a list 
of principles to guide members in 
determining whether or not an obliga- 
tion exists to transmit the data called 
for in Article 73e of the Charter (see 
UNITED NATIONS REviEW for Decem- 
ber 1960). 


During the Fourth Committee’s de- 
liberations the majority of members 
deplored the fact that Portugal con- 
tinued to repudiate its Charter obliga- 
tions. They also noted the continuing 
deterioration of the situation in terri- 
tories administered by Portugal. After 
two weeks of debate a draft resolu- 
tion, sponsored by 36 Asian and Afri- 
can nations, together with Yugoslavia, 
was introduced. This proposed to con- 
demn Portugal for its “continuing 
non-compliance” with its obligations 
under Chapter XI of the Charter and 
with the terms of General Assembly 
resolution 1542(XV) (of last De- 
cember). It also proposed establish- 
ment of a special committee of seven 
members, elected by the Assembly, to 
examine “as a matter of urgency” 
available information concerning the 
Portuguese-administered _ territories, 
and to formulate its observations, 
conclusions and recommendations for 
the Assembly or any other body as- 
sisting it in the implementation of 
resolution 1514(XV) — the declara- 
tion on the granting of independence 
to colonial countries and peoples. The 
phrase “as a matter of urgency” was 
inserted in the draft on the proposal 
of the USSR. The draft resolution 
would ask the Secretary-General to 
prepare, for the use of the special 
committee on the basis of available 
information, background papers con- 
taining information on conditions pre- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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U Thant taking the oath of office. 


Unanimous Choice 
in Security Council 


and General Assembly 







O* the unanimous recommendation 
of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly on November 3, 
also by unanimous vote, appointed 
Ambassador U Thant of Burma as 
Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for the remainder of 
a term of office which expires on 
April 10, 1963. That is the date which 
had previously been fixed by the As- 
sembly for expiration of the term of 
the late Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. 

The Council had made its recom- 
mendation without debate at a private 
meeting earlier the same day, and had 
informed U Thant and Assembly Pres- 
ident Mongi Slim of its recommenda- 
tion in letters signed by Valerian 
Zorin, of the USSR, President of the 
Council for November. 

The draft resolution in the Council 
recommending the appointment and 
the draft resolution in the Assembly 
confirming it were both jointly spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Liberia and the 
United Arab Republic. In the Assem- 
bly the voting was by secret ballot, 
and all 103 member states voted in 
favor. 

Immediately upon the appointment 
of U Thant as Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the ceremony of installation took 
place, for which the President of the 
Security Council, the Vice-President 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
the President of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the Vice-Presidents of the General 
Assembly and the Chairmen of the 
Main Committees of the Assembly 
took places on the platform as fol- 
lows: Valerian Zorin, Eurico Penteado, 
U Tin Maung, Boukary Saibo, Zenon 
Rossides, Alex Quaison-Sackey, Jiri 
Nosek, Gonzalo Ortiz-Martin, Luis 
Padilla-Nervo, Dimitri S. _Bitsios, 
C. W. A. Schurmann, Adlai E. Steven- 
son, Sir Patrick Dean, Armand Bérard, 
Liu Chieh, Mario Amadeo, Yordan 
Tchobanov, Blasco Lanza d’Ajeta, 
Salvador P. Lopez, Miss Angie E. 
Brooks, Hermod Lannung and César 
Quintero. 

U Thant was conducted to the plat- 
form by the Chief of Protocol, and 
he then repeated after President Slim 
the following oath of office: “I, U 
Thant, solemnly swear to exercise in 

















































U Thant of Burma 
Appointed Acting Secretary-General 


all loyalty, discretion and conscience 
the functions entrusted to me as Act- 
ing Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, to discharge these functions 
and regulate my conduct with the in- 
terests of the United Nations only in 
view, and not to seek or accept in- 
structions in regard to the performance 
of my duties from any government or 
other authority external to the Or- 
ganization.” 

The President and the Acting Secre- 
tary-General then took their places on 
the podium, and Mr. Slim addressed 
the Acting Secretary-General as fol- 
lows: 

“It is for me a great honor and a 
great pleasure to be the first to ex- 
press my warmest and most heartfelt 
congratulations to you for the confi- 
dence that the General Assembly has 
placed in you in designating you to 
the post of Acting Secretary-General 
of our Organization. 


“The important tasks defined by the 
Charter which are now entrusted to 
you entail heavy responsibilities. | 
am fully confident that you will be 
able to fulfill them with courage, in- 
tegrity and impartiality, divorcing 
yourself from your personal attach- 
ments and interests to devote your- 
self entirely, in your capacity as in- 
ternational civil servant, to the great 
work of the United Nations, and that 
you will ably and with dignity fill the 
wide vacuum left by your most 
lamented predecessor with all the au- 
thority which the Charter confers on 
your exalted position. I sincerely trust 
that, in pursuance of this purpose, 
you will be able to rely on the co- 
operation of all the members of our 
Organization.” 

In reply, speaking for the first time 
as Acting Secretary-General, U Thant 
said he was not unaware of the re- 
sponsibilities he was assuming, in the 
discharge of which he would need the 
wholehearted support, friendly under- 
standing and unstinting cooperation 
of all his colleagues, as well as the 
loyal support of the Secretariat. (For 
the text of U Thant’s statement, see 
page 19.) 

Mr. Slim thanked the Acting Secre- 
tary-General for his important state- 
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ment and expressed the hope that the 
realization of his declared intentions 
would facilitate the successful carrying 
out of the important functions en- 
trusted to him by the Charter. 

It was G. P. Malalasekera, of Cey- 
lon, who had introduced the joint 
draft resolution of Ceylon, Liberia 
and the United Arab Republic to ap- 
point U Thant in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil. He pointed out that the tragedy of 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s death was not 
only in itself a cause of great anguish 
and bewilderment, but “also, deep 
down, there was among all of us a 
feeling that the United Nations was 
faced with a situation of unmitigated 
crisis, to emerge from which required 
statesmanship and wisdom of the high- 
est order.” Thus, he said, although 
since Mr. Hammarskjold’s death the 
Assembly had gone about its business 
without allowing that business to be 
disturbed, they had never lost sight 
of the critical behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiations which had been going on re- 
garding succession to the office of 
Secretary-General. 

“It is a matter of great gratification 
to me, therefore, and to the co-spon- 
sors of the draft resolution before us 
to be able to say that after several 
weeks of consultation a very happy 
solution has been reached,” he added. 
Not only was there no debate in the 
Security Council on recommending U 
Thant, and not only was the decision 
unanimous, but it was followed by 
universal acclaim. 

“This,” he said, “was very largely 
due to the fact that the qualifications 
of His Excellency U Thant for the 
post for which we was nominated 


were never in doubt. The only point 
at issue was the manner of his appoint- 
ment, the procedure to be followed, 
and this too has now been happily 
solved. It therefore should for all of 
us be an occasion for great rejoicing.” 

The recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council, he said, had brought 
to an end the period of crisis and un- 
certainty and had provided proof that, 
given earnestness and goodwill and a 
determination to place the interests of 
humanity and the welfare of mankind 
above partisan or parochial interests, 
problems which might appear to defy 
solution could be solved. That, he 
thought, was a point over which there 
might be some reflection. Also he 
wished to point out that once more a 
comparatively small nation had been 
able to produce a man capable of 
meeting the situation facing the world 
organization. 

Subsequently, after the installation 
of the Acting Secretary-General, 22 
representatives made congratulatory 
statements on behalf of their own and 
other delegations. The President had 
pointed out that he had a long list 
of speakers who wished to pay tribute, 
and in appealing for the list to be 
curtailed he suggested that some might 
speak for groups of members. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of the United 
States, included in his remarks a mes- 
sage he had received from President 
Kennedy who said’ that the appoint- 
ment of U Thant was “a splendid 
achievement in which the whole world 
can rejoice.” President Kennedy con- 
gratulated the United Nations mem- 
bership for electing such a distin- 
guished diplomat. In preserving the 
integrity of the office of the Secretary- 





General, he said, they had reaffirmed 
their dedication to the United Nations 
Charter. He also sent his congratula- 
tions to the Acting Secretary-General, 
who was beginning “one of the world’s 
most difficult jobs” and who “has our 
confidence and also our prayers.” 
Mr. Stevenson recalled that only 
the previous week the sixteenth an- 
niversary of the United Nations had 
been observed, and it was fitting, he 
said, that the seventeenth year should 
begin “by putting our house in order” 
with this appointment to the high of- 
fice of Secretary-General. He thought 
that members could rejoice that there 
had been available a diplomat of such 
character, ability and experience who 
could command the unanimous con- 
fidence of the world organization. 


He thought that “this prolonged 
ordeal”—the long weeks of discussion 
—had “ended brilliantly.” And during 
those weeks he had often been im- 
pressed anew by U Thant’s “inde- 
pendence of mind and spirit, his high 
intelligence, his energy and idealism, 
and that becoming modesty which is 
characteristic of his countrymen and 
of his co-religionists.” 


The United States delegation, he 
said, had carried much of the burden 
of negotiation which had resulted in 
the appointment; its sole objective had 
been to protect the integrity of the 
Charter and the office of the Secretary- 
General. That had been the purpose 
also of many others who wanted to see 
the Organization grow in strength and 
influence; and that had been accom- 
plished. 


“There will be no veto in the Secre- 
tariat and no weakening of the office,” 


The Acting Secretary-General is given a standing ovation after his appointment and before he takes the oath of office. 
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he remarked. “The principles con- 
tained in Articles 100 and 101 of the 
Charter have been fully preserved. He 
will have the full powers and respon- 
sibilities of that exalted office. He will 
appoint his own staff and consult with 
them as he decides, as he has told 
us, and in a manner consistent with 
the Charter.” 

Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the unani- 
mous decision of the Assembly and 
with the fact that an agreement ac- 
ceptable to all concerned had been 
reached. He described U Thant as “an 
outstanding personality of the Burmese 
Union and of a peace-loving Govern- 
ment of Asia.” 

The position of the USSR regarding 
the head of the Secretariat, Mr. Zorin 
said, had been clearly and exhaustively 
explained by the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR at 
the fifteenth session of the General As- 
sembly and by Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko at the current sixteenth 
session. 

“We are fully convinced,” he said, 
“that this position, the basis for which 
is the changes which have taken 
place in the international situation in 
recent times and also in regard to the 
balance of power in the world. takes 
into account an equitable decision in 
regard to the head of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations, and that the 
basis for it is a permanent one. 

“However, in view of the need for 
a speedy decision in regard to the head 
of the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions, the USSR has decided to agree 
to a temporary solution of this ques- 
tion. 

“We should like to state in this con- 
nection that the temporary nature of 
this decision does not make the task of 
Ambassador U Thant, who has to as- 
sume the office of Acting Secretary- 
General, any easier, or less responsible, 
because he has to administer the 
United Nations, he has to act as ad- 
ministrative officer and assume all the 
duties which are given by the Charter 
to the chief administrative officer of 
the United Nations.” 

The delegation of the USSR as- 
sumed that Ambassador U Thant, 
whose abilities and knowledge were 
well-known to all, would be able to 
discharge those difficult tasks success- 
fully. 

The statement that had just been 
made by the Acting Secretary-General, 
Mr. Zorin said, gave hope that, with 
his appointment and the appointment 
by him of a group of his main ad- 
visers, there would be complete inter- 
national cooperation in the United Na- 
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tions; and that practical steps would be 
taken to eliminate the one-sided na- 
ture in the activities of the administra- 
tive body, to avoid having its activities 
carried out in the interests of one 
group, and to establish proper and 
equitable geographic distribution of the 
staff of the Secretariat, as required by 
the Charter. 

“We want to believe that- matters 
in the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions will be better now,” he added, 
“and this will be in line with the inter- 
ests of all governments and of the 
United Nations as a whole.” 





% 


G. P. Malalasekera, of Ceylon, 
addressing the Assembly. 


On behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment he wished the Acting Secretary- 
General the greatest success in his 
work. 

C. S. Jha, of India, speaking for his 
own delegation and for the delegations 
of Japan and Nepal, said that in view of 
the fact that the United Nations was 
currently engaged in operations of the 
greatest complexity, magnitude and 
importance, the appointment of the 
Secretary-General was overdue. The 
Organization was facing delicate and 
difficult questions of war and peace, 
which called for the maximum effi- 
ciency and effectiveness which the ap- 
pointment of U Thant would ensure. 
Mr. Jha expressed confidence that the 
new Secretary-General would fill the 
office with dignity, ability, honor and 
impartiality. 

He described the negotiations which 
had led to U Thant’s unanimous ap- 
pointment and said that a great debt 
of gratitude was owed in particular to 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Zorin. It was 
a source of considerable optimism for 
the future that the problem had been 
followed assiduously to a successful 
conclusion. Support by the big powers, 





recommendation by the Security Cou:.- 
cil, and unanimous acceptance by «il 
members of the United Nations—th it 
was a method, he said, which coud 
be used and applied in the solutico 
of other crises and conflicts, within tle 
Organization and outside: in fact, 
there was no other way. 

“We have to talk; we have to nego- 
tiate,” Mr. Jha observed. “The pro»- 
lems of war and peace which are fac- 
ing the United Nations, and indeed 
humanity, -admit of no other solution; 
only the method that has been used 
in the present case can be used in 
tackling those problems. We hope that 
the big powers, who have given great 
proof of their wisdom and sense of 
conciliation, will give a lead in other 
matters also. 

“We are very happy that the author- 
ity of the Secretary-General has been 
fully maintained. There has been no 
denigration of the position and of the 
authority that the Secretary-General 
has been given under the Charter.” 

On behalf of France, Armand Bérard 
said of the new appointee: “His cul- 
ture, his courtesy and his experience 
of international questions particularly 
fit him for the post to which the As- 
sembly has just appointed him. We 
admire his intelligence, his loyalty and 
his spirit of justice. We have no doubt 
about his wisdom and his moderation, 
which are recognized by all, and we 
know that these qualities will make 
of him a Secretary-General especially 
capable of heading our Organization.” 


Ahmad Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, 
who spoke for all the Arab delega- 
tions, referred to the appointment as 
“an historic moment for the United 
Nations” and said it was a source of 
a great deal of pride and pleasure that 
the choice had fallen upon a distin- 
guished diplomat of the Afro-Asian 
group because the existence of the 
Afro-Asian people was an embodi- 
ment, a true expression and incarna- 
tion, of the Charter and of the high 
principles it enshrined. 

Mr. Shukairy assured the Assembly 
that U Thant would receive no instruc- 
tions from his own Government or 
from the Afro-Asian group — only 
from the organs of the United Nations. 
He would be “impartial to the last 
point of human impartiality; but he 
would not be neutral, for when the 
cause of the United Nations was at 
stake, there could be no neutrality. He 
would have to be active and dynamic, 
not neutral, and would have to put 
teeth into the resolutions of the United 
Nations and give life to its Charter; 
otherwise he would be but a registrar- 
general. 
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Osten Unden welcomed the Acting 
Secretary-General on behalf of Sweden 
and the other Nordic countries; and 
Dr. Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia, 
noted that “the world is on the thres- 
hold of being served by a highly cul- 
tured man with an inexhaustible source 
of patience and tolerance, by a man 
endowed with clarity of thought cou- 
pled with an impressive power of judg- 
ment, and, most important of all, by 
a man dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity.” . 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, said that throughout U 
Thant’s participation in United Na- 
tions activities, his delegation had 
found him wise and moderate in his 
counsels and steadfastly loyal to the 
principles of the United Nations. 

Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, congra- 
tulated the two great powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
on “shelving their differences and 
thinking of this Organization and of 
humanity at large, and, in spite of all 
difficulties, agreeing to listen to the 
voices of all the delegations at the 
United Nations and their yearning.” 
The unanimous vote for the new Sec- 
retary-General confirmed the belief 
that “man, if he wishes, can at any 
time find a solution to his own prob- 
lems.” 

Other speakers who followed ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. Sukardjo 
Wirjapronoto, of Indonesia spoke for 
his own delegation and for Iran, Cam- 
bodia, Yugoslavia, Thailand, Laos and 
Afghanistan; Alfred J. Brooks, of 
Canada, for Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada; Gonzalo Ortiz Martin, of 
Costa Rica, for the Latin American 
group; J. K. Uys, for South Africa; 
Alex Quaison-Sackey, for Ghana, Gui- 
nea and Mali; Henry Ford Cooper, 
for Liberia; Sir Muhammad Zafrulla 
Khan, for Pakistan and the Philippi- 
nes; Mario Cardoso, for the Congo 
(Leopoldville); Zenon Rossides, for 
Cyprus and the Federation of Malaya; 
Michael S. Comay, for Israel; Dimitri 
§. Bitsios, for Greece, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Ireland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Turkey; 
Gaetano Martino, for Italy; and Aime- 
Raymond N’Thepe, of Cameroun, for 
the group of the African Union and 
Malagasy. 

Finally, U On Sein, of Burma, 
spoke. “As U Thant until this moment 
has been one of us,” he said, “it would 
not be proper for the Burmese delega- 
tion to join in the congratulations 
and the praise that have been show- 
ered upon him so warmly and so kind- 
ly by the other delegations, and we 
shall venture to say only this about 
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him: ‘U Thant is very dear to us.” 
“The Burmese delegation, however, 
will take this opportunity to express 
its grateful thanks to all the members 
of the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly for unanimously agree- 
ing to appoint U Thant to the high 
office of Acting Secretary-General of 
this august Organization, the United 
Nations. We take it as a great com- 


pliment to our country, Burma, which 
has consistently pursued a policy of 
what we call benevolent neutrality, 
based on friendship and goodwill to- 
ward all the nations of the world. The 
Burmese Government and the Bur- 
mese people are joyous and happy and 
grateful that a Burmese has been 
chosen to be the chief executive of 
this great world body.” 


The Acting Secretary-General’s Statement 


to the General Assembly 





U Thant, Assembly President Slim and Under-Secretary Cordier. 


Mr. President, 


Speaking for the first time in this 
hall, not in my familiar role as the 
delegate from Burma, but in the role 
of Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, my first thought is to 
thank my fellow delegates for the 
honor they have done me, and the 
confidence they have placed in me, in 
electing me to this high office. May I 
at the same time thank you, Sir, for 
your very gracious words of welcome, 
as also the President and the members 
of the Security Council for unanimous- 
ly recommending my name to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for election as Acting 
Secretary-General. 

Most of my colleagues present in 
this hall know me personally. They 
know that I come from a relatively 
small country in Asia. They also know 
that my country has steadfastly pur- 
sued over the years a policy of non- 
alignment and friendship for all other 


nations whatever their ideologies. In 
my new role, I shall continue to main- 
tain this attitude of objectivity and to 
pursue the ideal of universal friend- 
ship. 

Having been the permanent repre- 
sentative of my country to the United 
Nations for the last four years and 
more, I am not unaware of the heavy 
responsibilities I am undertaking to- 
day. The debates in the General As- 
sembly have already shown that the 
international climate can hardly be 
described as sunny. The Organization 
is also facing a serious financial prob- 
lem. In the Congo operation, which 
is one of the major undertakings in 
the history of the Organization, we 
continue to encounter serious difficul- 
ties which clamor for an urgent solu- 
tion. 

If I am to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, surmount these difficulties 
and resolve these problems, I shall 
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need, in the first instance, the whole- 
hearted support, friendly understand- 
ing and unstinting cooperation of all 
my colleagues. I have enjoyed such 
friendly cooperation from you all for 
so long as a delegate that I would 
fain hope that in my new role I shall 
receive it in even greater measure. 
For my part, I shall endeavor to co- 
operate with you in every possible 
way. 

In addition to your cooperation, I 
shall also need the loyal support of 
my colleagues in the Secretariat. I 
know how hard the Secretariat has 
had to work during the last 16 
months, especially in connection with 
the Congo operation. The Secretariat 
has shown itself capable of meeting 
all demands on it so far, and I count 
on the continued assistance and team- 
spirit of my colleagues in the Secre- 
tariat, especially in the difficult days 
ahead that we shall face together. 

In particular, it is my intention to 
invite a limited number of persons 
who are at present Under-Secretaries, 
or to be appointed as Under-Secre- 
taries, to act as my principal advisers 
on important questions pertaining to 
the performance of. functions en- 
trusted to the Secretary-General by 
the United Nations Charter. In ex- 
tending this invitation I am fully con- 
scious of the paramount consideration 
of securing the highest standards of 
efficiency, competence and integrity, 
and with due regard to the impor- 
tance of as wide a geographical basis 
as possible, as laid down in Article 
101 of the Charter. I intend to include 





Under-Secretaries 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, of the 
United States, Under-Secretary 
for Special Political Affairs, and 
Georgy Petrovich Arkadev, of 
the USSR, Under-Secretary for 
Political and Security Council 
Affairs, have been _ included 
among the limited number of 
Under-Secretaries who will be 
Acting Secretary-General U 
Thant’s principal advisers. U 
Thant announced this in his 
statement to the General As- 
sembly on November 3 (see 
above). 

On November 6 he announced 
that C. V. Narasimhan, of India, 
Under-Secretary for Special Po- 
litical Affairs, will continue as 
Chef de Cabinet. 
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among these advisers Mr. Ralph J. 
Bunche and Mr. Georgy Petrovich 
Arkadev. It is also my intention to 
work together with these colleagues 
in close collaboration and consulta- 
tion in a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing. I am sure that they will seek to 
work with me in the same manner. 
Of course, this whole arrangement is 
without prejudice to such fature or- 
ganizational changes as experience 
may reveal to be necessary. 


Once again I thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my fellow representatives in this 
hall and the President and members 
of the Security Council for entrustisg 
me with these heavy responsibilities. 
In discharging these responsibilities I 
shall count on the support of all men 
and women of good will all over the 
world, whose overriding interest in 
the peace, security and progress of 
the world it will be my task to reflect 
and serve. 


Scholar, Writer, Diplomat 


Fes many Burmese, U Thant has 
only one name. The “U” which 
precedes it is a title of respect which 
cannot be translated exactly into Eng- 
lish. The name is pronounced as if 
spelled “Oo Thont,” with the “th” 
sounded. 

Scholar, journalist, diplomat, writer, 
historian and statesman, U Thant was 
born on January 22, 1909, the son of 
a landowner, in the town of Pantanaw, 
near Rangoon. He was educated at the 
National High School in the town of 
his birth and at University College, 
Rangoon. While at the university he 
met and became friendly with U Nu, 
now Prime Minister of Burma; both 
men began their careers as teachers of 
English and modern history at Pan- 
tanaw High School; and their friend- 
ship continued through their later ca- 
reers in government service and diplo- 
macy. 

At an early age U Thant became 
senior master and later headmaster of 
the high school where his education 
began. He was a member of Burma’s 
Text Book Committee, the Council of 
National Education and the executive 
committee of the Heads of Schools 
Association. In 1942 he served as sec- 
retary of Burma’s Education Reorga- 
nization Committee. 

While teaching, U Thant was an 
active free-lance journalist, and he 
has never given up writing. He is the 
author of several books, one of which, 
on the League of Nations, he wrote 
when he was 23. Others of his books 
are “Cities and Their Stories” (1930), 
“Towards a New Education” (1946), 
“Democracy in Schools” (1952) and 
a three-volume “History of Post-War 
Burma,” published this year. 

U Thant was appointed Burma’s 
Press Director in 1947. The next year 
he became Director of Broadcasting, 
and in 1949 he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Government of Burma in 
the Ministry of Information. Four 
years later he moved into the Office 


of the Prime Minister as Secretary for 
Projects, and in 1955 he was assigned 
additional duties as Executive Secre- 
tary of his country’s Economic and 
Social Board. 

On several occasions he served as 
adviser to the Prime Minister. He 
assisted Prime Minister U Nu in that 
capacity at the first Prime Ministers’ 
Conference at Colombo; at the second 
similar conference at Bogor, Indone- 
sia; at the Asian-African Conference 
in Bandung in 1955; and at the Bel- 
grade conference of non-aligned na- 
tions in 1961. He was a member of 
the Burmese goodwill missions to 
Thailand and Indonesia in 1951; and 
was adviser to Prime Minister U Ba 
Swe at the Colombo Prime Ministers’ 
Conference at New Delhi in 1956 and 
at the Asian Socialist Conference in 
Bombay the same year. 

Meanwhile, in°1952 he was a mem- 
ber of the Burmese delegation to the 
seventh regular session of the United 
Nations General Assembly and since 
1957 has been chairman of the dele- 
gation and Burma’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. In 
1959 he was a Vice-President of the 
fourteenth session, and this year he 
served as Chairman of the 25-member 
Committee on a United Nations Capi- 
tal Development Fund, established by 
the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session, and of a six-member Commis- 
sion of Conciliation for the Congo, 
established by the Assembly on April 
15, 1961. 

He has been active in a number of 
Burmese organizations, including the 
Burma Research Society, the Burma 
Council of World Affairs, the Burmese 
Historical Commission and the Burma 
Translation Society, of which he is 2 
Councillor. From 1952 to 1957 he 
was Chairman of the Burmese Film 


._ Award Board. 


Among the titles conferred on him 
by the Government of the Union of 
Burma are Wunna Kyaw Htin (1949). 
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Thiripyanchi (1953), Sithu (1957) 
and Maha Thray Sithu (1961). These 
are traditional Burmese honors award- 
ed to individuals in recognition of 
meritorious public service. 

U Thant is married and has two 
children—a daughter who is a student 
of sociology and a son who is an un- 
dergraduate. 


When Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, of 
Ceylon, introduced the draft resolu- 
tion of appointment in the General 
Assembly on November 3 on behalf 
of the delegations of Ceylon, Liberia 
and the United Arab Republic, he 
described U Thant as follows: 


“In an age where strength is often 
equated with the booming voice and 
the bouncing fist, with aggressiveness 
and self-assertion, with publicity and 
drama, U Thant displays a strength 
of a different kind, the strength of 
quiet dignity. He combines in himself 
in a remarkable way the strength of 
the strong man with that of the diplo- 
mat who believes in consultation with 
others. His is not the strength of a 
superman but the strength which he 
gets through cooperation with others, 
which he is able to get because he 
has the courage to get advice from 
others, while at the same time having 
the capability of making his own deci- 
sions and sticking to them. U Thant 
is a man who is gentle, unobtrusive, 
soft-spoken and almost self-effacing. 


“His early education was many- 
sided, and his distinguished service in 
his own country as educator and na- 
tional executive in press and radio and 
later as the chief adviser to his Gov- 
ernment in practically all the -promi- 
nent international conferences, includ- 
ing the conferences at Bandung and 
Belgrade—all these things have emi- 
nently qualified him to be the inter- 
national diplomat and the first citizen 
of the world. 


“The qualities of head and heart 
which distinguish him, however, have 
been derived very largely from the 
traditions of Buddhism in which he 
was nurtured. In him the legacy of 
Buddhism is entwined with the prac- 
tical qualities of the active politician. 
Buddhism, with its freedom from fa- 
Naticism and dogma, has given him 
tolerance and serenity and the quality 
of forbearance, the feeling of abhor- 
tence of all forms of violence, wheth- 
er in deed or word or thought. It has 
also endowed him with overwhelming 
faith in the mighty forces latent in 
the calm spirit of man. It has incul- 
cated in him, above all, a deep, abid- 
ing respect for man, for all men; for, 
according to the teachings of his Mas- 
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ter, every man is a potential Buddha. 
“Buddhism has also taught him that 
war, all war, is folly and insanity, that 
it solves no problems, and that the 
only worthwhile disarmament is the 
disarmament of the human mind.” 
And U Thant himself, speaking as 
the representative of Burma in the 
general debate in the General Assem- 
bly on October 10, 1960, affirmed: 
“The world has never so desperately 
needed an organization whose exist- 
ence expresses not a Utopian fantasy 
but the biggest international reality of 


all: it symbolizes humanity’s collective 
need for peace for the sake of survival, 
a need which overrides the national or 
ideological interests of any member 
state.” 

In his statement to the Assembly 
after his appointment as Acting Secre- 
tary-General, U Thant declared: 

“. . . I shall count on the support 
of all men and women of goodwill all 
over the world, whose overriding in- 
terest in the peace, security and prog- 
ress of the world it will be my task 
to reflect and serve.” 


Dag Hammarskjold Library Dedicated 


J wey Secretary-General U Thant 
on November 16 formally dedi- 
cated the new United Nations library 
as the “Dag Hammarskjold Library.” 
At a ceremony in the General As- 
sembly Hall attended by delegates to 
the United Nations and distinguished 
librarians from more than 30 countries, 
the Acting Secretary-General declared 
that the building was not a monu- 
ment, but a centre of research and 
learning inspired by Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold’s zest for knowledge and earnest 
search for peace. The late Secretary- 
General, he said, had intended the 
library to become “a great centre for 
the study of international affairs.” 


The marble and glass library, built 
with a $6,500,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, was dedicated to the 
memory of the late Secretary-General 
at the donor’s suggestion and by deci- 
sion of the General Assembly. Even- 
tually it will house a collection of 
some 400,000 volumes on international 
affairs, double the present collection. 


U Thant expressed the gratitude of 
the United Nations to the Ford Foun- 
dation for its “magnificent contribu- 
tion” to the work of the organization 
and described the building as “ a ful- 
fillment of a librarian’s dream and 
guarantee of a reader’s delight.” He 
was convinced that the dedication to 
the memory of an exceptional human 
being was not only appropriate but 
“an expression of the faith we all must 
have in the ultimate triumph of truth 
—that flame which libraries help to 
keep alight.” 

The librarians who attended the 
ceremony remained at United Nations 
Headquarters for a two-day library 
symposium at which they were joined 
by some 80 colleagues, most of them 
from the eastern seaboard of the 
United States. Mr. Hammarskjold had 
planned the symposium so that the 


dedication of the new building would 
emphasize its function “as a library 
designed, equipped and staffed to con- 
tribute to the rule of law in the world.” 

Other speakers were Mongi Slim, 
of Tunisia, President of the General 
Assembly; Dr. Henry T. Heald, Presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation; and 
Ernest A. Gross, President of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, which 
in 1950 presented the Woodrow Wil- 
son collection of books and documents 
to the United Nations. One of the Li- 
brary’s main reading rooms takes its 
name from that collection. 

Mr. Slim said that the late Secre- 
tary-General, as a modest and self- 
effacing man, had disliked monuments 
and memorials. His work was his me- 
morial, and he asked no credit for his 
accomplishments. 

“If we encroach ever so little upon 
what he would have regarded as fit- 
ting,” Mr. Slim added, “it is because 
we, the living, feel constrained to give 
expression, not only to our profound 
respect for his extraordinary talents, 
but to a very deep appreciation for the 
unique contributions that he made as 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions to the highest welfare of all man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Slim recalled that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold had envisaged the new li- 
brary as fulfilling the same function 
as the great library at Alexandria of 
2,300 years ago, which housed manu- 
scripts from all over the world and 
to which scholars flocked in ever in- 
creasing numbers. 

The other two speakers emphasized 
the common interests of the two foun- 
dations and the United Nations. Dr. 
Heald noted that the Ford Foundation 
was supporting many of the same type 
of programs as. those undertaken by 
the United Nations. Mr. Gross ob- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Racial 
Superiority 
Condemned 


Assembly Calls 
on South Africa 
to Change Its Policies 


HE General Assembly has con- 

demned the racial policies pursued 
by the Government of South Africa 
as being “reprehensible and repugnant 
to human dignity” and has once 
again called on that Government to 
change its policies and conduct so 
as to conform to its Charter obliga- 
tions. In deploring the continued fail- 
ure of the South African Government 
to comply with repeated requests and 
demands on the question of apartheid 
(race segregation) in South Africa, the 
Assembly urged all nations to take 
“such separate and collective action as 
is Open to them, in conformity with 
the Charter,” in order to bring about 
the abandonment of those racial poli- 
cies. 

In taking this action on November 
28 the Assembly, by 97 votes to 2 
(Portugal and South Africa), with 1 
abstention (Guinea), reaffirmed “with 
grave concern and deep anxiety” that 
South Africa’s racial policies have led 
to international friction and that their 
continuance seriously endangers inter- 
national peace and security. The As- 
sembly’s resolution (see page 51 for 
text) represented a modified version of 
a draft recommended by its Special 
Political Committee and originally 
sponsored by eight member states. 

A second draft submitted by the 
Committee where it was sponsored by 
31 nations, contained provisions for 
imposing sanctions against South Afri- 
ca. It did not reach the voting stage 
in its entirety in plenary meeting being 
withdrawn after three key clauses 
were rejected which would have pro- 
posed trade boycotts, diplomatic rup- 
tures and the possible expulsion of 
South Africa from the United Nations. 
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Before the Assembly took a vote 
on the two resolutions submitted by 
the Committee, Eric H. Louw, Foreign 
Minister of South Africa, emphasized 
that the measures regarding sanctions 
proposed in the 3l-nation draft were 
not in accordance with any provision 
of the Charter. Even if the draft were 
to be adopted by the Assembly it 
would not, by that fact, acquire legal-- 
ity, Mr. Louw said. 

The South African Foreign Min- 
ister stated that if members, by virtue 
of such a resolution, took punitive ac- 
tion against South Africa, they would 
be acting in contravention of the pro- 
visions of the Charter, and particularly 
of Article 11, upon which the spon- 
sors of the draft were relying, and 
which clearly referred only to “situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

Mr. Louw reminded the Assembly 
that that punitive action worked both 
ways. Its action might be retroactive. 
Thus, a situation might arise similar to 
that of the Suez crisis of 1956 when 
South African harbors were working 
day and night to handle the huge 
accumulation of shipping resulting 
from the closing of the Suez Ca- 
nal. The proposals envisaged in the 
31-nation draft resolution — particu- 
larly that devoted to shipping—would, 
if adopted and if carried out, make 
it difficult for the South African Gov- 
ernment to render such assistance and 
cooperation, if a similar case should 
arise in the future, he declared. 

Commenting on Mr. Louw’s re- 
marks, H. R. Amonoo, of Ghana, said 
the South African Foreign Minister 
was not defending his own country 
but only a small minority. “We in 
Africa cannot believe that this apart- 
heid system can be uprooted by per- 
suasion, understanding and modera- 
tion,” Mr. Amonoo said. He added: 
“Such methods have been used before 
in the case of South Africa to no 
avail, since the present leaders of 
South Africa are no respecters of such 
consideration.” 

The representative of Ghana ex- 
pressed happiness that several coun- 
tries on their own initiative had al- 
ready broken off diplomatic relations 
with South Africa and embarked upon 
a total economic and trade boycott of 
that Government. It was hoped that 
other governments would follow these 
very good examples. It was because 
South Africa felt ostracized that Mr. 
Louw had spent the longest time he 
had ever spent in New York during 
the current session of the Assembly. 

Ghana earnestly hoped that Mr. 
Louw would report at first hand how 


very unpopular his Government's poli- 
cies were with the rest of the world, 
and so force his Government “to turr 
over a new leaf toward sanity,” Mr. 
Amonoo said. 

Mrs. Z. V. Mironova, of the USSR 
in urging decisive action to end South 
Africa’s racial policies, said that mora 
pressure on the Government of South 
Africa “was but a fiction.” It was the 
duty of the United Nations to take 
real and decisive action on the ques- 
tion. The United Nations could no 
longer suffer the violation by South 
African racists of the main principles 
of the Charter and the Declaration ot 
Human Rights, as well as the declara- 
tion on the granting of independence 
to colonial peoples. The Assembly 
must take a step forward in order that 
there be an immediate end to the 
shameful practice of apartheid, Mrs. 
Mironova said. The USSR delegation 
appealed to all representatives to re- 
member that on the results of the 
vote on the draft resolutions now be- 
fore the Assembly would depend the 
fate of millions of people in South 
Africa, as well as peace and security 
on the African continent as a whole. 


Draft Withdrawn 


When the Assembly turned to voting 
on the proposals, a separate ballot was 
taken on the three operative clauses in 
the 3l-nation draft concerning sanc- 
tions and expulsion from the United 
Nations (see page 23). Having failed 
to obtain the required two-thirds ma- 
jority by a roll-call vote of 48 to 31, 
with 22 abstentions, the three para- 
graphs in the draft were not adopted. 


Speaking after the rejection of these 
key sections in the 31-nation proposal, 
Arséne Assouan Usher, of the Ivory 
Coast, asked on behalf of the original 
co-sponsors that the draft as a whole 
be withdrawn. Mr. Usher said it was 
useless “to deplore and to regret” if 
nothing was done to stop this catas- 
trophe. That was why his délegation, 
together with others, concluded that 
the draft resolution was non-existent 
if those operative paragraphs were 
not included in it. Mr. Usher added 
that next year they would submit the 
same draft resolution including the 
operative paragraphs which had been 
rejected, and at that time they hoped 
that the majority of the Assembly 
would understand that it was “more 
noble to think of the dignity of man 
than to be swayed by materialistic 
and egoistic considerations.” 


The motion of the Ivory Coast was 
agreed to without objection. The As- 
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sembly then turned to a vote on the 
second resolution, a draft originally 
introduced by eight nations (see below). 

Before adopting this draft as a 
whole, the Assembly failed to give the 
required two-thirds majority to a 
clause asking the Security Council to 
consider what measures should be 
taken against South Africa “for its 
persistent violation of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

It also failed to give the necessary 
majority to a paragraph in the draft 
calling upon all states to deny to the 
Government of South Africa “any sup- 
port and assistance, including assist- 
ance in the form of arms and war ma- 
terial, which may be used for the pur- 
pose of intensifying the violence 
against the indigenous population of 
South Africa and causing further 
bloodshed.” 

Another paragraph, calling on all 
member states to refrain from export- 
ing petroleum to South Africa, also 
failed to receive a two-thirds majority 
and was therefore not included in the 
final draft. 

The recommendation made in ple- 
nary meeting was reached after two 
separate draft resolutions had been 
submitted by the Assembly’s Special 





Political Committee, which began con- 
sideration of the apartheid issue on 
October 23. The first of these pro- 
posals, originally introduced by 31 
member nations, drew the Security 
Council’s attention to Charter provi- 
sions concerning the expulsion of mem- 
ber states which persistently violate 
the principles and purposes of the 
Charter. This proposal further asked 
the Assembly to declare that it is the 
responsibility of all member states “to 
take separate and collective action” 
with a view to eliminating South Afri- 
ca’s racial policies. 

It solemnly recommended that mem- 
bers consider taking the following steps 
toward that end: (1) break off diplo- 
matic relations with the South African 
Government; (2) close ports of each 
state to all vessels flying the South 
African flag; (3) enact legislation pro- 
hibiting the ships of each state from 
entering South African ports; (4) boy- 
cott all South African goods and re- 
frain from exporting goods to South 
Africa; (3) refuse landing and passage 
facilities for all aircraft belonging to 
the Government and companies regis- 
tered under the laws of the Republic 
of South Africa. 

This draft resolution was sponsored 





Background of the Question 
in the United Nations 


The issue of South African race rela- 
tions has been before the General As- 
sembly since 1952 when it was first 
placed on the agenda as the “Question 
of race conflict in South Africa, arising 
from the policies of apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa.” 

In November 1952 the Assembly set 
up a three-man commission to study the 
South African race problem in the light 
of the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. The Assembly considered that 
a policy of racial segregation “is neces- 
sarily based on doctrines of racial perse- 
cution.” South Africa was then invited to 
cooperate fully with the commission, but 
it refused to recognize that organ on the 
grounds that it was set up unconstitution- 
ally. The commission compiled three re- 
ports for the Assembly, but the latter, at 
its 1955 session, failed to give the re- 
quired two-thirds majority to a proposal 
for keeping the commission in existence. 
The Assembly commended the commis- 
sion for its work and regretted that the 
Government of South Africa had “again 
refused to cooperate with it.” 

At successive sessions since that time 
the Assembly has deplored the fact that 
the South African Government has not 
Observed its Charter obligations but has 
pressed forward with its discriminatory 
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measures. The Assembly has repeatedly 
asked the government to reconsider its 
position in the matter and to bring its 
policies and conduct into conformity with 
its obligations under the Charter. 

Forty-six member nations—the ma- 
jority of them African and Asian coun- 
tries—submitted the apartheid issue for 
Assembly consideration again at the cur- 
rent session. In requesting its considera- 
tion, those delegations stated that 
former Assembly resolutions had re- 
vealed the great concern felt by the 
United Nations and the determination of 
its members to see the end of the policies 
of apartheid in South Africa. However, 
those policies continued “with increasing 
ruthlessness and disregard of world pub- 
lic opinion” despite the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions. 

The 46 delegations also contended 
there was mounting tension and bitter- 
ness between racial groups in South 
Africa—this particularly at a time when 
the African peoples were emerging into 
freedom and independent nationhood. 
The resultant situation was a continuing 
cause of international friction and was 
likely to endanger peace and security, 
and therefore the Assembly should once 
again take appropriate decisions. The 
item was inscribed for the current 


agenda without discussion or vote. 





by the following members: Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Leopoldville) Congo (Brazzaville), 
Cuba, Dahomey,’ Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, 
Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Niger, 
Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, and Upper 
Volta. 

The second draft resolution submit- 
ted by the Special Political Committee, 
sponsored by eight member states, also 
included provisions for Security Coun- 
cil consideration of measures to be 
taken against South Africa for its per- 
sistent violation of the Charter. Among 
other matters the recommendation 
called on all member states to deny 
any support and assistance—including 
arms and war material—to the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. It also called 
on member states to refrain from ex- 
porting petroleum to South Africa. 
This proposal was introduced in the 
Committee by Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Federation of Malaya, In- 
dia, Norway, Togo and Venezuela. 
It incorporated amendments intro- 
duced by Ethiopia, Pakistan and the 
USSR. 


The eight-power draft resolution was 
recommended by the Committee by 
a vote of 72 votes to 2, with 27 absten- 
tions, while the 31-nation draft re- 
ceived the endorsement of 55 mem- 
bers, with 26 opposing it and 20 mem- 
bers abstaining (see page 29 for de- 
tails), 

During a Committee debate which 
ranged over 22 meetings and in 
which nearly 70 speakers participated 
the South African Government. was 
bitterly assailed for continuing its poli- 
cies of racial discrimination. A’ ma- 
jority of delegations asserted that the 
time had now come for decisive meas- 
ures to be taken by the Assembly, in 
view of South Africa’s continued dis- 
regard of previous recommendations 
on the apartheid issue. Differing views 
emerged as to the severity and legality 
of such measures. 

Mr. Louw, South Africa’s Foreign 
Minister, in reiterating views he ex- 
pressed during the General Assembly’s 
general debate (see UNITED NATIONS 
Review for November 1961), em- 
phatically denied charges that the sit- 
uation in South Africa represented 
any threat to international peace and 
security. Commenting on the proposed 
measures for expulsion of South Afri- 
ca from the United Nations, Mr. Louw 
declared that the expulsion of member 
states would be “the beginning of the 
end” of the Organization. 
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Mr. Amonoo, of Ghana, in intro- 
ducing the 31-nation draft resolution 
in the Committee, recalled that it re- 
produced almost word for word the 
recommendation which had been en- 
dorsed by the Committee a year be- 
fore. He noted the difficulties of some 
delegations regarding certain sections 
of the draft resolution, particularly 
the proposal to expel South Africa 
from the United Nations; but South 
Africa could not afford to be expelled, 
he declared, and pointed out that al- 
though the International Labor Organi- 
zation had requested South Africa to 
withdraw from ILO, it continued to at- 
tend ILO meetings. 

It was also said that expulsion of 
South Africa would merely strengthen 
its determination to continue its poli- 
cies. There was, however, reason to 
believe that such action would bring 
home to the more moderate elements 
among South Africa’s white popula- 
tion that, unless they compelled the 
Government to mend its ways, they 
would all suffer, for bloodshed and 
chaos would eventually come. 

The Ghanaian representative also 
noted the view that expulsion of a 
country would set a precedent from 
which only the weaker nations were 
likely to suffer; but he thought it 
might be salutary to be reminded that 
membership in the United Nations 
implied certain obligations. 


Effects Might Boomerang 


With regard to the proposal for 
breaking off diplomatic relations and 
other measures, Mr. Amonoo said it 
had been argued that sanctions could 
be imposed only by the Security Coun- 
cil and that their effects might boom- 
erang on the states which imposed 
such sanctions. While it was true that 
Article 41 of the Charter gave the 
Security Council the responsibility for 
calling sanctions against a state, he 
felt it should be remembered that the 
31-nation draft confined itself to “sol- 
emnly recommending” that states un- 
dertake certain measures. Moreover, 
to show that the legal aspects of the 
matter had not been ignored, the 
draft drew the attention of the Security 
Council to those recommendations in 
accordance with Article 11, paragraph 
2. Many states already did not have 
diplomatic relations with South Africa 
and had adopted boycott measures 
against it. 

Mr. Amonoo believed that those 
states claiming to be concerned over 
the possible effects on Africans in 
South Africa of economic sanctions 
against the country were more con- 
cerned over the material loss to them- 
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selves. Furthermore, South Africa na- 
turally took advantage of the anxiety 
shown by some states for their ma- 
terial interests. It would not be diffi- 
cult for those member states which 
traded with South Africa to divert 
their trade. 

Ghana did not share the view that 
South Africa would respond to per- 
suasion in this matter and that. drastic 
measures were not necessary. The 
South African Government continued 
to pursue its apartheid policies relent- 
lessly, and it was clear that the time 
had arrived for resolute action by the 
United Nations. 


Domestic Jurisdiction Issue 


B. N. Chakravarty, of India, noting 
the South African representative’s re- 
peated plea of domestic jurisdiction, 
said the United Nations could not be 
charged with applying a double stand- 
ard for failing to intervene in matters 
which, in its view, were essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state. Other countries had succeeded 
in establishing such a plea, but South 
Africa had failed to do so. 

The South African representative 
had asked how many of those con- 
demning South Africa were themselves 
guilty of discrimination, but Mr. 
Chakravarty said that nobody ever 
suggested that racial discrimination ex- 
isted only in South Africa. There were 
few countries where there was not 
some form of discrimination. South 
Africa, however, was the only one to 
proclaim discrimination as a virtue and 
to pursue it as a state policy. South 
Africa was criticized chiefly not on 
account of the enormity of its dis- 
crimination, but because of its in- 
sistence on pursuing racial discrimina- 
tion as a state policy sanctioned by 
law. It went so far as to advocate 
apartheid as the only sensible policy 
and as an ideal for all other multi- 
racial countries, and even adduced reli- 
gious arguments in support of its con- 
tention. 

The representative of India consid- 
ered the pass system was the keystone 
of South Africa’s racial program. The 
Population Registration Act had di- 
vided the entire population into ethnic 
groups, and the rest of the structure 
of discrimination was erected on that 
foundation. The Group Areas Act of 
1950 had drastically restricted freedom 
of residence, and under it many Afri- 
cans had been harshly deprived of 
their ‘homes and livelihoods. The De- 
parture from the Union Regulation 
Act had primarily been aimed at non- 
Europeans but was now used by the 
Government against its political op- 


ponents of all races. Other acts, such 
as the Native Building Workers Act 
and the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
had seriously restricted the access of 
non-whites to skilled occupations and 
generally impaired their freedom of 
employment. Recent legislation permit- 
ting arbitrary arrest, detention and exiie 
left hardly any freedom of the person. 
The Suppression of Communism Act 
gave the Government powers to inflict 
banishment and indefinite confinement 
merely by executive order. Under the 
Public Safety Act, the Government 
could proclaim a state of emergency 
in which persons could be summarily 
detained without trial. 

There had been similar inroads on 
freedom of thought and religion, con- 
tinued Mr. Chakravarty. He noted the 
South African representative’s claim 
that quiet conditions prevailed in 
South Africa despite the efforts of 
subversive elements outside the coun- 
try. That claim was not, however, 
borne out by such events as the revolt 
against the Bantustan program by the 
Pondos in the eastern half of the 
Native Reserve, in the Transkei be- 
tween Natal and Cape Province proper. 

Despite the ruthless killings, mass 
imprisonment and banishment, Afri- 
cans would continue to resist racial 
discrimination. The Indian representa- 
tive believed the rapid emergence of 
independent African states would en- 
courage such resistance. 

There was already a tendency for 
African leadership to pass from the 
hands of the moderates to those of 
the extremists. An explosion was possi- 
ble any day and rebellion and mas- 
sacre might follow. The award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to Chief Albert J. 
Luthuli was proof that apartheid was 
hateful to the world. South Africa 
must alter its racial policies if only for 
reasons of enlightened self-interest. If 
the African was eventually goaded into 
violence, the resulting conflict would 
affect not only South Africa; the whole 
world would be drawn into the dis- 
aster. 

Mr. Chakravarty found the only 
hopeful sign in the situation the fact 
that some white South Africans con- 
tinued to raise their voices in support 
of racial harmony and to struggle 
against injustice, even at considerable 
personal risk. 

As a co-sponsor of the eight-nation 
draft resolution, the Indian delegation 
hoped that saner counsel would pre- 
vail in the South African Government, 
for no government could go on indefi- 
nitely flouting world opinion as rep- 
resented in the United Nations. The 
least that member states could do was 
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to stand solidly behind the people of 
South Africa in their struggle against 
apartheid. 

Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, said it 
was not the complaint of African dele- 
gations that a social problem existed in 
South Africa, but that a Government 
was using all the machinery of the 
state to further a diabolical plan which 
was bound to fail. Africa was in a state 
of ebullition, he said. In addition to 
the African states which were already 
independent, there was a long stretch 
of potential black African states from 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia down to Bechu- 
analand, administered by the United 
Kingdom, in which changes were pro- 
ceeding steadily. 

Mr. Wachuku thought it was to the 
United Kingdom’s credit that it had 
announced its intention to transmit to 
the United Nations information un- 
der Article 73e regarding political 
development in those territories. Steps 
were being taken to bring about con- 
stitutional changes in Basutoland and 
Swaziland, which were enclaves within 
South Africa. It could reasonably be 
asked how the minority in power in 
South Africa intended to avoid a holo- 
caust when all those territories acceded 
to independence. It was for the South 
African Government to take warning, 
for otherwise there would be blood- 
shed. The African states, while they 
had no desire to see a conflagration in 
their continent, were arguing from a 
position of strength since they knew 
that the end was bound to come with- 
in the next 10 years in one way or 
another. 

The Nigerian Foreign Minister felt 
that those powerful western countries 
whose nationals had large financial in- 
terests in South Africa should con- 
sider whether they preferred immedi- 
ate and ephemeral benefits rather than 
the goodwill of 220 million Africans. 
They could win the friendship of 
Africa by giving their support to the 
protection of human values. 


"Vast Nightmare” 


The representatives of several other 
African states deplored the continued 
application of apartheid policies by the 
South African Government and main- 
tained that the time had come for 
decisive measures to be taken by the 
United Nations on the question. As 
a co-sponsor of the 31-nation draft 
resolution calling for sanctions to be 
imposed against South Africa, Dejaz- 
match Zewde Gabre Sellassie, of Ethi- 
opia, described the policy of apartheid 
as “a vast nightmare.” He said it was 
not only economically unworkable be- 
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cause of the extent of African partici- 
pation in the economy and industry 
of South Africa, but the very principles 
upon which it was based were inad- 
missible. Its purpose was alleged to 
be to preserve the heritage of western 
Christian democracy. But a democracy 
which was not based on the conception 
that men possessed a capacity to rea- 
son and that that should determine 
their character as citizens was not a 
true democracy, and Christianity that 
did not regard all human beings as 
creatures of God was not true Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Gabre Sellassie noted that some 
delegations were opposed to sanctions 
on the ground that the situation was 
not serious enough to justify them, that 
they would punish the innocent more 
than the guilty and that their effect 
would be to strengthen national unity 
in support of the South African Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile persecution, op- 
pression and violence continued in 
South Africa, and there was the danger 
that too much delay might lead to an 
explosion whose consequences would 
be incalculable. 


Ethiopia contended that to appeal to 
the conscience of the South African 
Government was a pure waste of time. 
The Prime Minister of that Govern- 
ment had said that nothing would 
persuade him to abandon the policy 
of apartheid. For 15 years the South 
African Government had flouted the 
Charter. Mr. Gabre Sellassie won- 
dered how the United Nations could 
continue to refrain from demanding 
that the Charter should be respected. 

Nathan Barnes, of Liberia, another 
co-sponsor of the 31-nation draft, also 
underlined the serious situation caused 
by South Africa’s failure to comply 
with the General Assembly’s repeated 
recommendations. He said there were 
few, if any, precedents in modern his- 
tory in which a government had so 
persistently pursued a wholly immoral 
policy, in the face of total condemna- 
tion by the rest of the world. 

In surveying various aspects of the 
apartheid policy in South Africa, Mr. 
Barnes observed that although Afri- 
cans comprised more than two-thirds 
of the population of South Africa, 
they were subjected to actual slave 
labor under the country’s pass law 
system. The issue before the Commit- 
tee went to the very foundation of 
human life and must influence “for 
good or ill” the destiny of the United 
Nations. Liberia and a number of 
other African countries had already 
broken off diplomatic and economic 
relations with South Africa, while 
Liberia and Ethiopia had brought be- 


fore the International Court of Justice 
South Africa’s violation of its mandate 
responsibilities in South West Africa. 

The Liberian representative recalled 
that at last year’s Assembly session a 
proposal for sanctions against ~ the 
South African Government had fallen 
only slightly short of obtaining a two- 
thirds majority. Members then oppos- 
ing sanctions had argued that South 
Africa should be given time to pause 
and reflect and perhaps question its 
own infallibility. Mr. Barnes believed 
the Assembly had now reached the 
point when more forceful measures 
had to be considered. The application 
of sanctions might show the South 
African Government that the United 
Nations meant business. 

Speaking for the Ivory Coast, 
Arséne Assouan Usher stressed the 
legality of the 31-nation draft. He 
pointed out that decisions of the Se- 
curity Council called for immediate 
execution while those of the Assembly 
were simply recommendations. If the 
Assembly wished to ensure that such 
recommendations were followed by 
immediate action it should, under the 
terms of Article 11, refer the issue to 
the Security Council. That was pre- 
cisely what paragraph 7 of the draft 
resolution did, Mr. Usher said. 


Great-Power Responsibility 


The representative of the Ivory 
Coast felt that the great powers should 
assume their responsibilities and settle, 
once and for all, whether the policy 
of apartheid was one resembling nazi- 
ism. Those powers should say whether 
it was in conformity with the Charter’s 
principles and, if not, what measures 
could be taken to insist, as they had 
done in debate, that the measures 
proposed in paragraph 7 of the draft 
were not legal, despite the fact that 
they corresponded to the measures 
provided for in Article 41 of the Char- 
ter. 

The Ivory Coast supported the 31- 
nation draft because the measures it 
proposed would be subject to the out- 
come of deliberations by the Security 
Council; in that body the great powers, 
Mr. Usher said, would be obliged to 
assume their full responsibility with 
regard to apartheid and to find an ef- 
fective means of saving Africa from 
a cataclysm in which the independence 
of all African states would be at stake. 

Khwaja Sarwar Hasan, of Pakistan, 
agreed with many other-representatives 
that, on various grounds, South Africa 
deserved expulsion from the United 
Nations. He thought it doubtful, how- 
ever, that expulsion would be useful, 
as South Africa paid no heed to moral 
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gestures. Thus, it had been expelled 
from ILo and forced to leave the Com- 
monwealth, but its policies were un- 
changed. 

Pakistan felt that South Africa 
should continue to be a member of 
the United Nations and remain under 
pressure from it. As for the proposed 
economic sanctions, Mr. Sarwar Hasan 
considered that the Committee must 
be realistic. Unless the draft resolution 
was carried out by all countries—not 
merely by Asian and African countries 
— it would be fruitless. The key to the 
situation, he said, lay in the hands of 
such countries as the United States 
and the United Kingdom which must 
act in such a way that the issue of 
race relations did not become part of 
the cold war. 

Instead of multifarious sanctions, 
which would cause widespread distress 
to black and white South Africans 
alike, Pakistan suggested that sanctions 
should be concentrated on a single 
vital commodity. Mr. Sarwar Hasan 
drew attention to the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Second Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States, in Addis 
Ababa, concerning the denial of oil 
to South Africa. The effect of such a 
denial would be swift and decisive. It 
would be interesting to know what 
steps had been taken by the Arab states 
in pursuance of that appeal. The co- 
operation of European and American 
countries would be needed, however, 
to achieve the resolution’s objective, 
although the Arab countries were the 
world’s greatest oil producers. If they 
were prepared to take the lead, Paki- 
stan was prepared to co-sponsor with 
them a proposal that United Nations 
members producing or distributing oil 
should not sell any of it to South 
Africa. 

Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, said 
his delegation fully endorsed the views 
of those African and Asian countries 
which favored the most decisive meas- 
ures to compel South Africa to aban- 
don its policy of racial oppression. 
After nine years of fruitless discussion, 
it was high time for decisive steps to 
end the oppression of the African peo- 
ple of South Africa and to ensure to 
them their rights, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


“Time for Decisive Steps” 


Mr. Zorin thought the plea by the 
representatives of the western powers 
and their allies, to the effect that the 
Assembly should not go to the extreme 
of applying sanctions but should con- 
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tinue to show: patience, amounted to 
nothing more than a proposal that the 
international community wait indefi- 
nitely for the South African Govern- 
ment to change its policies. Everyone 
realized, he said, that the longer the 
United Nations went on discussing the 
item (on apartheid) without taking 
any positive steps to bring about a 
solution, 
South African Government was to in- 
tensify its oppressive measures. Ap- 
peals for patience could only have the 
effect of encouraging the South Afri- 
can racists. 

The USSR believed that the 31-na- 
tion proposal represented the minimum 
action which the United Nations could 
take to bring South Africa into line. 
Mr. Zorin said his delegation was also 
convinced that approval of the draft 
would be a lesson to colonialists and 
racists everywhere and would greatly 
help the enslaved peoples of South 
Africa in their growing struggle against 
their oppressors. 


South Africa’s Views 


Eric H. Louw repeated several of 
the arguments advanced by South 
Africa at previous Assembly sessions. 
Thus, Mr. Louw again contended that 
Article 2(7) prohibited the United 
Nations from intervening in South 
Africa’s internal affairs. In that regard 
he held that the belief that it was per- 
missible to discuss apartheid because 
the question had acquired an interna- 
tional character bordered on a petitio 
principii, since the matter had come 
to acquire that character only as a 
result of the discussion itself. Accord- 
ingly, the proposals made in the 31- 
nation draft entailed a deliberate inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of South 
Africa and, as such, represented a 
violation of the Charter. 

Mr. Louw noted the recommenda- 
tion for severing diplomatic relations 
with the South African Government. 
It was, however, a contradiction for 
the draft resolution’s sponsors to de- 
prive themselves of the source of in- 
formation represented by diplomatic 
missions while accusing South Africa 
of stifling freedom of information. 

With regard to the expulsion clause 
in the 31-nation draft, the South Afri- 
can Foreign Minister recalled that his 
country, a founder-member of the 
United Nations, had, in the interests of 
maintaining peace, sent troops to 
Korea; contributed to the Berlin air- 
lift and fully paid its contributions 
to the United Nations budget, includ- 
ing the expenses of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. In these circum- 
stances he felt not only was it illogical 


the more determined the 


to accuse South Africa of “constitutin; 
a threat to the peace,” but the expul 
sion of such a member state, at a tim: 
when the United Nations was in ; 
very serious financial situation, migh: 
be “the beginning of the end for the 
Organization.” 

As for the proposed sanctions 
against South Africa, Mr. Louw con- 
sidered that certain countries which 
attended the Belgrade Conference 
should remember that in one of its 
resolutions that conference had op- 
posed all attempts to interfere in the 
internal policies of other peoples and 
had declared that any attempt to im- 
pose on peoples, by force and from 
outside, a particular social or political 
system constituted a direct threat to 
world peace. 

The African countries were playing 
a prominent part in the attack on 
South Africa. Mr. Louw felt that those 
countries could not deny that in hous- 
ing, social and medical services and 
education the Bantu of South Africa 
were in a far better situation than 
those countries’ own nationals. But 
those countries were allowing them- 
selves to be carried away by a wave 
of passion, hate and hysteria and had 
embarked on a crusade with the aim 
of “Africa for the Africans.” They 
were asking that the permanent white 
population should hand over control 
to the Bantu majority. 

To such demands Mr. Louw re- 
plied that the whites were determined 
to stay in the Republic of South 
Africa and they would do so in a 
relationship of coexistence with the 
Bantu and under a system of separate 
but parallel political development, with 
which the Bantu were “most satisfied,” 
he said. 

As for the pass laws, Mr. Louw 
noted that these were not an innova- 
tion of the present South African 
Government which, moreover, had re- 
placed passes with reference books. 
The latter were very useful to the 
Bantu, permitting them to seek em- 
ployment and to find accommodation 
in urban areas. The Bantu Education 
Act, the University Education Act and 
the Bantu Self-Government Act were 
also clearly in the interest of the non- 
whites and the Bantu, Mr. Louw said. 


Counter Charges 


Mr. Louw noted the numerous at- 
tacks by other African states against 
his Government and countered with a 
number of charges against some of 
those countries. He felt that the Li- 
berian representative would have done 
better not to speak about slavery in 
South Africa, considering that not long 
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since slavery had existed in Liberia. 
The masses in Liberia were deprived 
of political rights, and 98 per cent of 
the population was dominated by a 
United States-Liberian clique living in 
Monrovia, a group which represented 
barely two per cent of the population, 
Mr. Louw said. 

Certain African representatives had 
suggested that the encouragement of 
mercenaries to enlist in the Katanga 
army was part of the policy of apart- 
heid. Mr. Louw felt there was no need 
to comment on such a statement. 

With regard to accusations made by 
the representative of Ghana, Mr. Louw 
observed that under Ghana’s Preventa- 
tive Detention Act any person could 
be detained in prison for five years 
without trial. The act had been used 
against Mr. Nkrumah’s political op- 
ponents, some of whom had had to 
flee the country. Recently the Ghanaian 
Parliament had set up special courts 
which could impose the death penalty 
for so-called political offences. In the 
circumstances Mr. Louw considered 
the representative of Ghana was in no 
position to attack South Africa. 

Among other points made by the 
South African Foreign Minister was a 
reference to the vote of censure passed 
on Mr. Louw’s statement in the As- 
sembly’s general debate. He noted that 
certain delegations, going out of their 
way to refer to that matter, had been 
piqued by the unfavorable reaction in 
the press in the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom to their at- 
tempt to prevent free expression of 
opinion in the Assembly. 

Mr. Louw believed the so-called 
vote of censure (on his Assembly 
speech) would remain a blot on the 
record of the United Nations. South 
Africans were proud of their delega- 
tion’s fight to defend freedom of 
speech, he declared. 


Doubts over Proposals 


Several delegations, while deploring 
the South African Government’s poli- 
cy of racial discrimination, evinced 
doubts over certain measures envisaged 
in the two draft resolutions before the 
Committee. These members expressed 
particular concern over the recommen- 
dations for sanctions and possible ex- 
pulsion which, they felt, might only 
make matters worse. Stressing that 
such steps would only destroy any 
chance of persuasion, those delegations 
urged the United Nations to press for- 
ward for a peaceful solution and to 
avoid any serious conflict in the issue. 

C. T. Crowe, of the United King- 
dom, said his Government and people 
shared the growing frustration at the 
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intractability of the problem of apart- 
heid, for probably no other country 
outside South Africa had so great an 
interest in finding a‘solution to that 
country’s racial problems which would 
ensure a full, prosperous and free 
life for all its peoples. The continued 
pursuit of apartheid—which was the 
direct opposite of Britain’s policy in 
territories for which it was responsible 
—would have disastrous results that 
would not only affect the peoples of 
South Africa but also reach far beyond 
its borders. 


Mr. Crowe pointed out that not all 
the white people of South Africa sup- 
ported apartheid; to lump them all 
together as devotees of that doctrine 
was to fall into the error of becoming 
“racialists in reverse,” he said. In the 
South African men and women of 
various races who were expressing 
their opposition to apartheid in the 
churches, universities and in political 
life lay the best hope of bringing about 
a change. The United Nations should 
do nothing to discourage or drive them 
to despair, for that might lead to fur- 
ther bloodshed and perhaps chaos. The 
United Kingdom Government had de- 
plored South Africa’s departure from 
the Commonwealth, although inevita- 
ble in the circumstances; every step 
toward the further isolation of South 
Africa reduced the possibility of exer- 
cising influence for the better. 


Opposite Effect Feared 


With regard to the 31-nation draft 
resolution, Mr. Crowe said it was un- 
derstandable that many members be- 
came impatient with the idea of per- 
suasion and thought the time had come 
for stronger action. But he feared the 
measures proposed in the draft might 
have the opposite effect of what its 
31 sponsors intended. The expulsion of 
South Africa from the United Nations 
was likely only to confirm that Gov- 
ernment in its determination to con- 
tinue its policies and to discourage 
liberal opinion in the country. If it was 
the duty of the Organization to ex- 
ercise moral pressure, an expelled 
South Africa could be beyond the 
reach of the United Nations. 

There were other members whose 
policies or actions had been or were 
repugnant to their fellow members 
for one reason or another; their expul- 
sion had not been sought, for if the 
weapon of expulsion were turned 
against any member who offended a 
majority it would, before long, lead 
to the break-up of the United Nations. 
Expulsion was an entirely negative 


course which would isolate 14 million 


people and virtually remove the prob- 
lem from the effective, if not the legal, 
competence of the United Nations; it 
would be tantamount to admitting that 
only the use of force would produce 
results. 


Effect of Sanctions 


Mr. Crowe said his delegation also 
questioned the wisdom of the measures 
concerning sanctions, proposed in the 
31-nation draft. He noted that Chapter 
VII of the Charter envisaged the ap- 
plication of sanctions only in circum- 
stances constituting a far more im- 
mediate threat to international peace 
and security than the situation under 
consideration. International repercus- 
sions were not the same thing as a 
threat to international peace and secu- 
rity. That was one of the most solemn 
phrases in the Charter and should be 
invoked only in the most serious cir- 
cumstances. Apart from the interpre- 
tation of the Charter, however, there 
was the question of the effect that 
such sanctions would be likely to have. 
The United Kingdom feared they 
would only stiffen the South African 
Government’s resolve and rally liberal 
white opinion behind it, for nothing 
made a people close ranks around its 
government more than an external 
threat, said Mr. Crowe. 

The United Kingdom representative 
felt the imposition of sanctions would 
harm less the advocates of apartheid— 
entrenced as they were in isolation 
and self-sufficiency — than it would 
those businessmen, intellectuals and 
churchmen whose links with the out- 
side world represented the best hope 
for the country’s future; the greatest 
hardship would be suffered by the 
African inhabitants who would lose 
their employment in order that the 
rest of the world could salve its con- 
science. Furthermore, experience had 
shown that the application of sanc- 
tions, even against countries more vul- 
nerable than South Africa, had been 
ineffective. 

Mr. Crowe added that Britain be- 
lieved that the desired changes in 
South Africa would be more likely to 
come about if the Assembly, in mak- 
ing its profound and urgent concern 
felt once again, continued to show pa- 
tience and restraint. His delegation 
appealed to the South African Gov- 
ernment to give the Assembly ground 
for that belief. 

Valtar Aman said Sweden, like the 
great majority of member states, con- 
demned any policy of racial discrimi- 
nation as a flagrant violation of the 
Charter. With regard to the proposed 
boycott: of South Africa in various 
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ways, Mr. Aman noted that such meas- 
ures had already been taken, both in 
Sweden and elsewhere, by private per- 
sons and organizations. But when it 
was proposed that governments should 
apply economic sanctions, his delega- 
tion had doubts. Not only did Sweden 
feel that such sanctions could not be 
relied upon, since it would be enough 
for a few states to refuse to cooperate 
for them to be rendered ineffective, 
but it considered that the Charter pro- 
vided for sanctions only against an 
aggressor. 

Mr. Aman said that to apply sanc- 
tions in a case where there was neither 
aggression nor a threat of aggression 
might therefore create a dangerous 
precedent. Sweden believed that the 
most appropriate reaction was the 
moral and juridical condemnation of 
the racial policies pursued in South 
Africa. 


Would Isolate Country 


Francis P. Plimpton, of the United 
States, reemphasized his Government’s 
opposition to a policy of apartheid in 
any form. He reiterated that during 
the past few weeks his Government 
had taken action through diplomatic 
channels with a view to persuading the 
South African Government to aban- 
don its racial policies. 

On the other hand, the United States 
could not vote for the expulsion of 
South Africa, as suggested in the 31- 
power draft, said Mr. Plimpton. Such 
a step would relieve the South African 
Government of its obligations under 
the Charter, would cut it off from the 
influence of other governments and 
would isolate a country which, more 
than anything else, needed human con- 
tacts with the rest of the world. Nor 
could the United States support the 
proposal for sanctions. Instead of in- 
ducing the South African Government 
to abandon its apartheid policies, the 
sanctions recommended in the 31-na- 
tion draft could harden the attitude of 
the South Africans, rally them to their 
own Government and impose severe 
hardships on the non-white population, 
especially in the towns. 

Mr. Plimpton added that under its 
laws the United States Government 
might not be able to put such meas- 
ures into effect. Member states should 
be allowed to decide for themselves 
whether to take the measures recom- 
mended on sanctions in the draft, or 
to try to influence the South African 
Government by other means. The 
United States hoped that the South 
African Government would be mind- 
ful of the world’s conscience. 
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Serious doubts over the provisions 
on sanction and expulsion in the 31- 
nation draft were forthcoming from 
several other delegations during the 
lengthy debate. These clauses evoked 
the particular concern of a number 
of Latin American countries whose 
representatives considered such steps 


might create a dangerous precedent. 


“Counsel of Despair’ 


In this regard Adroualda Mesquita 
Da Costa, of Brazil, pointed out that 
no member state had as yet been ex- 
pelled from the United Nations, al- 
though there had been frequent in- 
stances of violations of the Charter 
or disobedience of the Assembly’s di- 
rectives. He thought the proposal to 
expel South Africa was “a counsel of 
despair” which would have no con- 
structive effect. The United Nations 
could exert more influence on South 
Africa if it continued to be a member. 
The current debate provided an ex- 
ample: it was impossible for South 
Africa’s delegation not to have been 
deeply impressed by the unanimous 
condemnation of its Government’s 
policies and impossible for it not to 
communicate those views to its Gov- 
ernment. Despite Government censor- 
ship, news of the current debate would 
eventually reach the general public in 
South Africa and encourage the non- 
white population and the liberals who 
still existed in that country. 

Brazil considered that the proposal 
to impose sanctions was not realistic. 
It should be remembered that, apart 
from the legal aspect of the Assembly’s 
competence to call for sanctions, its 
injunctions were only recommenda- 
tions. 

It was doubtful whether such rec- 
ommendations would be followed by 
all countries, particularly those main- 
taining active trading relations with 
South Africa who might perhaps be 
unwilling to sacrifice vital interests. 

Mr. De Costa regarded the only 
practical course for the United Nations 
was to throw all its weight into an 
effort to encourage the liberals of 
South Africa and to bring home to 
the South African Government the 
unanimity of world opinion. None of 
this would be possible if South Africa 
were isolated by expulsion from the 
United Nations. 

Antonio Gomez-Robledo, of Mexi- 
co, said his delegation would have 
liked to support the 31-nation proposal 
because it was the work of so many 
of the African members which had a 
very deep and real interest in the ques- 


tion. Unfortunately, for legal and pc- 
litical reasons, Mexico was obliged to 
object to operative paragraphs 5 and €. 

The Mexican delegation would pre- 
fer to take such effective and legzl 
action as was open to the General 
Assembly. Even though disregardec|, 
the Assembly’s appeals possessed great 
moral force and were preferable to 
concrete measures of doubtful legality, 
said Mr. Gomez-Robledo. Mexico’s 
views of expulsion had not been de- 
termined solely by the present case. 
As early as the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference, Mexico had opposed the in- 
clusion of an expulsion clause in the 
Charter, on the grounds that it was 
inequitable as it would not apply to 
the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council, no matter how often they 
violated the Charter’s provisions; it 
also weakened the idea of universality, 
he said. 


Because it was aware of the rising 
indignation over South Africa’s intran- 
sigence and because it wished to make 
the Mexican attitude toward apartheid 
quite clear, Mr. Gomez-Robledo said 
his delegation would not oppose the 
wish of the majority; it would abstain 
on paragraphs 5 and 6 and on the 
draft resolution as a whole. It would 
vote for the eight-power draft which it 
considered more flexible. 


The Mexican representative ex- 
plained that his delegation’s reserva- 
tions on the proposals before the com- 
mittee were not prompted by selfish 
economic reasons; nor did they indi- 
cate any lack of sympathy for the 
non-white population of South Africa. 
They were, he said, the result of Mexi- 
co’s strong desire to see the Charter 
faithfully observed. 


Amendments and Voting 


On the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee’s general debate, a series of amend- 
ments was introduced to the eight- 
power draft resolution. Ethiopia pro- 
posed the inclusion of a clause to call 
the attention of the Security Council 
to the Charter’s provisions (under Ar- 
ticle 11, paragraph 3) governing inter- 
national peace and security. This re- 
quested the Council to consider what 
measures should be taken against 
South Africa for its “persistent viola- 
tions of the Charter.” It was subse- 
quently adopted by 55 votes to 21, 
with 24 abstentions. 

An amendment submitted by the 
USSR added a paragraph to call on 
all states to deny to the South African 
Government arms support or assist- 
ance that might be used for intensi- 
fying violence against the indigenous 
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population of the country “and caus- 
ing further bloodshed.” This clause 
was endorsed by a vote of 50 to 29, 
with 22 abstentions. 


Finally, a Pakistani amendment in- 
serted a paragraph to call on all mem- 
ber states to refrain from exporting 
petroleum to South Africa. This point 
was adopted by a vote of 44 to 31, 
with 26 abstentions. 


After further exchanges the Com- 
mittee turned to a vote on the two 
draft resolutions as amended. In each 
case there was separate balloting on 
the various paragraphs. Thus, the para- 
graph in the 31-nation draft which 
drew the attention of the Security 
Council to Article 6 of the Charter, 
concerning the expulsion of members, 
was adopted by 47 votes to 32, with 
22 abstentions. 

Another key clause in the 31-nation 
draft, that referring to the imposition 
of diplomatic and economic sanctions, 
was endorsed by 48 votes to 30, with 
23 abstentions. The draft resolution 
as a whole was then adopted by 55 
votes in favor to 26 against, with 20 
abstentions. Negative votes were cast 
by: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Portugal, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and United States. Abstain- 
ing were: Cambodia, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Cyprus, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Iran, Italy, 
Laos, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Togo, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

In the voting on the eight-power 
draft resolution, the clause calling the 
Security Council’s attention to the pro- 
visions of Article 11(3) and asking it 
to consider what steps should be taken 
against South Africa for its persistent 
violations of the Charter was adopted 
by 82 votes to 2, with 13 abstentions. 
Paragraph 6 of the draft, calling on 
all states to deny any arms support or 
assistance io South Africa, was en- 
dorsed by 84 votes to 2, with 11 ab- 
stentions. The eight-nation draft reso- 
lution as a whole was then adopted 
by 72 votes to 2 (Portugal and South 
Africa), with 27 abstentions. Those 
members abstaining were: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, France, 
Guatemala, Guinea, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Philippines, Spain, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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Aid for Developing Countries 


by Increasing International Trade 


Emphasis on Role of Regional Economic Commissions 


oe aimed at advancing 
establishment of a United Nations 
Capital Development Fund, recom- 
mending a number of steps to expand 
world trade, planning for economic 
development and proposing measures 
to decentralize the economic and so- 
cial activities of the United Nations 
and to strengthen the regional eco- 
nomic commissions had been adopted 
by the General Assembly’s Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee 
through November 24. The favorable 
vote in each case was large enough 
to indicate that all the resolutions 
would be endorsed by the General 
Assembly in plenary meeting. 

The Committee’s main concern is 
with the technical and financial prob- 
lems of the developing countries and 
with the kind of aid that can be pro- 
vided to those countries through the 
United Nations. 

The many problems of international 
trade were of major interest to speak- 
ers in the Committee’s general debate, 
at the conclusion of which Philippe de 
Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs, said there was good 
reason for believing that during the 
1960’s the United Nations would be 
more concerned with international 
trade than in the past. 

The range of United Nations activ- 
ity possible is indicated by some of 
the draft resolutions discussed, for they 
cover such subjects as international 
trade as a main instrument for eco- 
nomic development; regional institutes 
for economic development and plan- 
ning; study and utilization of the 
experience of different countries in 
planning economic development; and 
“United Nations Development Decade 
I and II.” 

In a statement preceding the gen- 
eral debate, Mr. de Seynes reported 
that recovery from last year’s eco- 
nomic phase of uncertainty and hesi- 
tation appeared to be an accomplished 
fact and that most of the national 
and international indicators of activity 
were showing continued gains. 

The recovery, however, had not yet 
been fully reflected in the interna- 


tional trade position. 


On the whole, exports of the pri- 
mary exporting countries had in- 
creased by about four per cent in 
quantum but only two per cent in 
value, because of a new fall in the 
prices of raw materials, particularly 
rubber, copra and cocoa. He said 
that further deterioration in the terms 
of trade of underdeveloped countries 
had kept the rate of growth in their 
export earnings—a key element in 
any development policy—to well be- 
low the average of the previous de- 
cade. At about 3.3 per cent a year, 
that average was already substantially 
lower than the rate of growth re- 
quired to finance the rate of increase 
in import expenditure which averaged 
about 4.6 per cent a year. 

“This unfortunate development over 
the last 10 years is reflected in a com- 
parison of the total value of exports 
and imports, for the underdeveloped 
countries as a whole, at the beginning 
and end of this period: in 1950 there 
was a surplus of 10 per cent, while 
in 1960 there was a deficit of 10 per 
cent,” Mr. de Seynes declared. 


Contrasting Curves 


“Such a comparison,” he added, “‘is 
the most striking illustration of the 
difficulties encountered by  under- 
developed countries in their struggle 
to raise their standards of living. In 
this difference in the slopes of the two 
curves representing imports and ex- 
ports is epitomized, perhaps in a some- 
what oversimplified but not misleading 
manner, one of the major problems in 
international relations challenging the 
United Nations. As long as these lines 
are not made more nearly parallel, the 
underdeveloped countries will inevita- 
bly be exposed to the well-known se- 
quence of import control and restric- 
tions, exchange devaluation and inter- 
ruption of development programs.” 

In the debate which followed, it was 
pointed out that exports of manufac- 
tured goods had increased considerably 
in both volume and value but exports 
of primary commodities, while rising 
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steadily in volume, had shown little 
increase in aggregate value. At the 
same time, it was said, the worldwide 
quest for rapid economic development 
had given priority to industrial im- 
ports and had tended to turn the terms 
of trade against the primary exporters. 
That was not merely a problem of 
supply and demand, it was argued, but 
one which had been aggravated by 
the protectionist policies of many in- 
dustrialized nations. Although encour- 
aging progress toward a liberal trading 
system for industrial products was 
noted in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and other bodies, 
the same could not be said of the 
products of primary industry. 

A greater stability in commodity 
prices is essential, it was said, for 
maintaining a high and expanding level 
of international trade, with its conse- 
quent worldwide benefits, and for en- 
abling underdeveloped countries to 
make orderly progress in their eco- 
nomic development plans. 

Besides representing a major obsta- 
cle to the growth of multilateral trade, 
sharp market fluctuations seriously 
threaten economic stability and de- 
velopment in many countries which 
depend on a relatively small number 
of primary commodities for most of 
their export earnings. In some cases, 
the argument ran, they could adverse- 
ly affect those economies to a degree 
that could not be remedied by any 
foreseeable international aid. More in- 
tensive international efforts to prevent 
such fluctuations were felt to be amply 
justified. 

It was pointed out that the losses a 
country might suffer in a single year 
from fluctuations in export earnings 
might exceed by far the total amount 
of official donations it received. Al- 
though a report on “International 
Compensation for Fluctuations in 
Commodity Trade” proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Development Insur- 
ance Fund, some speakers felt that 
such a fund could not fully compen- 
sate for those fluctuations; and they 
suggested that the International Mone- 
tary Fund take positive action. Com- 
pensatory measures, it was asserted, 
could do no more than neutralize the 
adverse effects and could not solve. 
for instance, the problems resulting 
from the long-term downward trend 
in earnings from the export of primary 
products. 

Figures were cited to show that dur- 
ing the last three years, as a result of 
a decline in the prices of their ex- 
ports, the developing countries had 
suffered a foreign currency loss of 
approximately $2,000 million a year. 
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During 1960, the problem of imbal- 
ance had been aggravated by the un- 
der-utilization of productive capacity 
and the accumulation of surpluses of 
certain commodities. In the same year 
the price index of primary commodi- 
ties had steadily dropped. 

On the other hand, in 1959 the aver- 
age unit value of manufactured goods 


had resumed its upward trend and had° 


remained stable throughout 1960 at 
about three per cent above the 1959 
level; a report by the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade show- 
ed that one unit of primary commodi- 
ties had purchased 15 per cent less 
manufactured goods than in 1953 and 
about 24 per cent less than in 1950. 


Mandate Extended 


After the general debate the Second 
Committee took up discussion of the 
proposed Capital Development Fund 
and recommended extension of the 
mandate of the committee on such a 
fund to enable it to prepare the neces- 
sary statute. The vote, on November 
5, was 70 to 4, with 7 abstentions and 
22 delegations absent. 

The General Assembly at its session 
in 1960 had decided in principle that 
such a fund should be established, and 
the special committee set up at that 
time subsequently drafted a series of 
12 principles (see UNITED NATIONS 
REvIEW for August 1961, page 26) 
which it believed should govern its es- 
tablishment and operations. However, 
the committee did not have the time 
to study other preparatory measures, 
and it recommended extension of its 
mandate. 

Under the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the Second Committee, the 
Assembly would instruct the special 
committee to prepare the necessary 
draft legislation—in effect, a statute— 
and to submit it to the Economic and 
Social Council next summer for its 
comments, which would be considered 
by the Assembly next autumn. The 
committee would be asked to take into 
account the desirability of devising 
an arrangement for intergovernmental 
control and for voting which would 
inspire the confidence of all members 
of the fund, in accordance with the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations Charter. 

In the Second Committee’s general 
debate and in discussion of the draft 
resolution, views for and against the 
proposed fund and the procedure were 
expressed. 

In opposition to the proposal, it 
was said that establishment of a Capi- 











tal Development Fund now would r-- 
sult in wasteful competition and wou! i 
mean that neither the new fund ncr 
the existing International Developmeit 
Association, whose full potential had 
yet to be fully exploited, could b:- 
come a highly effective instrument. So 
long as the major potential contribu- 
tors remained unwilling to support the 
early establishment of the Capital De- 
velopment Fund, it would be a mistake 
to press ahead. (France, South Africi, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States voted against the draft resolu- 
tion, and Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Ireland, Japan, New Zealand and Spain 
abstained; several of them had at other 
times opposed the establishment of 
the fund.) Further arguments were 
that the necessary resources did not 
appear to be available to support the 
fund and that the diverse views ex- 
pressed concerning the drafting of the 
statute made eventual agreement on 
its text doubtful. 

Some of the arguments in favor of 
the fund were these: existing financial 
institutions are not free from political 
pressures and do not reflect the prin- 
ciple of equal partnership of all na- 
tions; the world lacks a truly inter- 
national financial institution not essen- 
tially commercial in nature; the most 
fitting way of launching the United 
Nations Development Decade would 
be to establish the fund and put it into 
operation immediately; the fund would 
be a major project of international co- 
operation in which countries with dif- 
ferent ideologies could take part; the 
general principles annexed to the pro- 
posal were only part of the task of 
the committee which could now com- 
plete its work of drafting the statute. 


Expanding World Trade 


A draft resolution recommended by 
the Committee on November 13 calls 
for a number of steps to expand world 
trade, particularly in primary com- 
modities. Under it the Assembly would 
request the Secretary-General to con- 
sult governments on the advisability of 
a conference on international trade 
problems and to determine the essen- 
tial questions to be included in the 
provisional agenda of a conference. 

The proposal as a whole was 
adopted by the Committee by a roll- 
call vote of 81 in favor, none against, 
with 11 abstentions—Belgium, France, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Spain, United Kingdom and United 
States. The paragraph relating to the 
international conference was adopted 
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dy a roll-call vote of 45 in favor, 36 
against, with 10 abstentions. 


Supporters of the conference ex- 
plained that the amendment had never 
been intended to commit the United 
Nations definitely to the holding of a 
world trade conference. It would not 
be necessary to prepare two reports, 
one on the replies received from gov- 
ernments and another on the question 
of a provisional agenda. It was not 
necessary to submit an exhaustive re- 
port to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, but the Council should receive 
some indication on the matter from 
the Secretary-General, they believed. 

Those who abstained in the vote on 
the draft resolution as a whole had 
indicated previously that the only point 
they did not support was the para- 
graph relating to the conference. 

Opponents of the conference felt 
that such a non-specialized meeting 
would not be likely to accomplish 
much in the face of constantly chang- 
ing problems affecting various single 
commodities. Also, many other bodies 
both within the United Nations and 
separate from it but embracing mem- 
ber states were concerned with devel- 
opment of trade, and a conference 
would be a duplication of their work. 


Those favoring the conference felt 
that it should concentrate on problems 
relating to the primary commodity 
market. Furthermore, preparations for 
the conference would take a long time, 
and it was wise to begin soon, they 
argued. 


Trade Policies 


The operative part of the proposal 
recommended to the Assembly “urges 
the economically developed member 
states to take into due account, when 
formulating and executing their trade 
and economic policies, the interests 
of the developing and underdeveloped 
countries by making maximum efforts 
to create conditions through which 
they extend to these countries advan- 
tages not necessarily requiring full 
reciprocity to improve their economic 
situation, and to pursue as a matter 
of great urgency bilateral, multilateral 
and/or regional negotiations, includ- 
ing, where appropriate, negotiations 
conducted under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, to facilitate 
the necessary expansion of their trade 
and to attain a satisfactory coordina- 
tion of efforts in the field of trade to- 
wards economic development.” 

{t calls on member states of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies, especially the more highly 
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industrialized countries and the devel- 
oped countries in regional and sub- 
regional economic groupings: 

“(a) to promote, through individual 
or collective measures, the expansion 
of world trade, particularly by avoid- 
ing undue protection of their domestic 
production; 

“(b) to avoid measures detrimental 
to the prospects of international com- 
modity trade for producers outside 
their own countries or regions; 


“(c) to make every effort to liberal- 
ize the restrictive or discriminatory 
practices that unnecessarily limit the 
consumption and importation of com- 
modities, especially those which have 
undergone maximum processing, from 
the underdeveloped and developing 
countries; and 

“(d) to pursue policies which pro- 
mote the industrialization of the de- 
veloping countries and to avoid prac- 
tices such as dumping and the unre- 
stricted disposal of accumulated stocks 
that may hamper this process.” 


The draft resolution further recom- 
mends that the governments of mem- 
ber states, in recognition of the pro- 
found concern of normal commercial 
exporters, pursue policies designed to 
avoid the harmful effects on interna- 
tional markets that may result from 
the disposal of surpluses and, to this 
end, strictly adhere to the FAO “Prin- 
ciples of Surplus Disposal.” 

It commends the efforts made by 
the International Monetary Fund to 
increase its activities with regard to 
drawings and stand-by arrangements 
in helping the less developed countries 
to meet seasonal and cyclical malad- 
justments arising from fluctuations in 
their export earnings and expresses the 
hope that such efforts will continue. 

The proposal notes with satisfaction 
that the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade at its tenth session 
and the joint session of the United Na- 
tions Commission on _ International 
Commodity Trade and the FAo Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems will 
consider ways and means of solving 
the problems created by fluctuations 
in the commodity export earnings of 
the developing and underdeveloped 
countries, and urges these sessions to 
formulate specific recommendations in 
this connection.” 


Finally it requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to consult 
the governments of member states 
concerning the advisability of holding 
an international conference on inter- 
national trade problems, especially 
those relating to the primary com- 
modity market, and to determine, if 








need be with the assistance of a pre- 
paratory committee to be appointed by 
him on an adequate basis, the essen- 
tial questions that may be included 
in the provisional agenda of such a 
conference and to report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its thirty- 
fourth session in the summer of 1962 
and to the General Assembly at its 
session next year. 


Development and Planning 


The Committee unanimously adopt- 
ed a draft resolution on November 16 
in three parts calling for the establish- 
ment of regional economic develop- 
ment and planning institutes and of 
an economic projections and program- 
ming centre, and for a study sum- 
marizing the experience gained and 
techniques used in the planning of 
economic development by different 
countries. 

The first part invites governments 
concerned, acting as appropriate 
through the regional economic com- 
missions or subordinate bodies estab- 
lished for the purpose, to submit re- 
quests to the United Nations Special 
Fund for assistance needed for es- 
tablishing economic development and 
planning institutes closely linked to 
the commissions. The aim would be, 
among other things, to give prospec- 
tive trainees the benefits not only of 
theoretical but also of practical train- 
ing and an acquaintance with the im- 
portant work carried out by the secre- 
tariats of the commissions. The draft 
also invites the Economic and Social 
Council to recommend that ECA, ECLA 
and ECAFE consider the matter, and 
hopes the Special Fund will give 
prompt and sympathetic consideration 
to establishing the institutes. 

In its second part, the draft resolu- 
tion requests the Secretary-General to 
establish an Economic Projections and 
Programming Centre with subcentres 
aS appropriate in the regional eco- 
nomic commissions or the institutes 
to intensify activities already under 
way and to make long-term projections 
and also to provide studies of plan- 
ning techniques under various eco- 
nomic and social systems. 

A third part invites the Secretary- 
General, with the aid of a group of 
experts, to prepare a study summariz- 
ing the experience gained and the 
techniques used in planning economic 
development by different countries. 

On November 20 the Second Com- 
mittee unanimously adopted a draft 
resolution recommending decentraliza- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Two Presidents, a Prime Minister 


Address General Assembly 


HE General Assembly was ad- 

dressed on October 31 and No- 
vember 10 and 16, respectively, by 
Leopold Sedar Senghor, President of 
Senegal; Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India; and Moktar Ould 
Daddah, President of Mauritania. 


President Senghor 


President Senghor told the Assem- 
bly that Senegal would maintain “a 
policy of non-alignment.” He deplored 
the resumption of nuclear tests, at- 
tacked the policies of Portugal and 
South Africa, criticized certain atti- 
tudes of the uncommitted nations and 
discussed economic aid. 

In “a last tribute” to the late Secre- 
tary-General, he said that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold “trusted the people of the 
‘third world,’ since he expected that 
something new and constructive would 
come from that group. He defended 
that group and was their champion.” 

President Senghor warned that re- 
placing the Secretary-General with 
three persons would “institutionalize 
the veto at the executive level.” The 
new Secretary-General, he declared, 
need not be “noncommitted” or even 
“neutral,” but must be “non-aligned”; 
his assistants should be chosen from 
“the West, the East and the non- 
aligned nations to advise and help 
him.” 

Asia and Africa, he continued, 
wanted more seats in the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council and more posts in the Secre- 
tariat. He favored a two-thirds major- 
ity vote in the Security Council in- 
stead of the existing system under 
which the permanent members have 
the right of veto. 

Describing disarmament as_ the 
world’s basic problem on the solution 
of which the solution of the cold war 
depends, Mr. Senghor criticized the 
Soviet Union for resuming nuclear 
testing. He was not optimistic about 
obtaining early results from the Soviet 
proposal linking nuclear testing to gen- 
eral disarmament and called on the 
Assembly to deal with disarmament 
as provided for in its resolutions on 
the subject. 

The “third world,” he said, must 
be represented on any commission 
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charged with working out disarma- 


ment plans, the aim of which should 
be general, progressive and controlled 
disarmament. “Disarmament must em- 
phasize the banning of the manufac- 
ture of thermonuclear weapons and 
bombs and the destruction of existing 
stockpiles. It must also bear on the 
control of disarmament, for without 
control there can be no disarmament,” 
he said. Control should be “assured 
by the East, the West and the ‘third 
world’,” he added. 

On the question of colonialism, Mr. 
Senghor said that the United Nations 
had only to implement the declara- 
tion adopted at the fifteenth session. 

He spoke of Berlin, the Congo, Al- 
geria and Tunisia. The right of the 
people of “the two Germanies” to 
self-determination could not be ques- 
tioned, he said, “but there is the right 
and there is the fact.” On Algeria, 
Senegal had “always forcefully stated 
that negotiations were necessary.” He 
also urged continued negotiations in 
Tunisia. As for the Congo, Senegal 
had always been in favor of territorial 
integrity and against “all secessions.” 

Mr. Senghor praised France and 
Britain for their progressive colonial 
policies. In this connection, he at- 
tacked the policies of Portugal and 
South Africa and asked why the Se- 
curity Council had not yet used eco- 
nomic and diplomatic sanctions against 
them when it had taken far sterner 
measures against Katanga. “Do you 
not believe that Mr. Salazar and Mr. 
Verwoerd are willing to think that 
this indulgence is because they are 
Europeans?” he asked. 

Speaking of “economic decoloniza- 
tion,” he called nominal independence 
meaningless and a pretext for cold 
war and for demagogic speeches. 
Without economic independence, juri- 
dical independence is a new type of 
dependence which, because it is less 
obvious, is worse than the old type, 
President Senghor declared. 

Discussing economic aid, he told 
the Assembly that some $30,000 mil- 
lion in assistance should be extended 
to the underdeveloped areas. Observ- 
ing that the great powers “seem to be 
under the impression that they are 
handing out alms to beggars,” he 
charged that the developed countries 


had systematically maintained the dif 
ference in the rate of growth of th 
developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries through a trader economy, whic! 
consists of artificially lowering th 
price of tropical raw materials an: 
artificially raising the price of Euro. 
pean manufactured goods. Thus th: 
natural balance between the price 0! 
raw materials and of manufactured 
goods should first be re-established. 

As for the assistance itself, Mr 
Senghor said, “we have to know 
whether it is to be given in the form 
of bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments.” Both types should be main- 
tained, he said, with the understanding 
that “multilateral assistance through 
the United Nations would be consider- 
ably increased on a percentage basis 
according to the national income of 
the developed countries.” That, how- 
ever, could not come about until dis- 
armament was achieved. 





President Senghor 


The Senegalese leader criticized 
what he said was the tendency of 
some nations not to practice what 
they preached. The “third world,” he 
said, is in the habit of speaking harsh- 
ly of the great powers; but the truth 
is that “by our ambitions, our weak- 
nesses and errors, we have discouraged 
neither the arms race nor the cold 
war. We have denounced the impe- 
rialism of the great powers perhaps 
in order to hide a lesser imperialism 
among ourselves in the ‘third world.’ 
We have sought disarmament on the 
part of the great powers while turning 
our own countries into arsenals. We 
proclaim neutralism, but we do not 
always support this claim with a policy 
of true neutrality.” 

“It is time to make our deeds match 
our words,” he said. Senegal, for its 
part, intends to continue its multi- 
racial and multi-religious policy. It 
intends to maintain its policy of non- 
alignment. In the spirit of true friend- 
ship, we intend to take the path to 
African socialism—a socialism which 
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will integrate Africa’s cultural and 
spiritual values.” 


Prime Minister Nehru 


In the opening remarks of his ad- 
dress on November 10, the Prime 
Minister of India paid tribute to the 
late Secretary-General and welcomed 
Acting Secretary-General U Thant, 
under whose guidance he hoped the 
United Nations would “advance from 
strength to strength,” serving the cause 
of peace and of the removal of the 
remnants of colonialism. It was of the 
highest importance, he said, that the 
United Nations should not only exist, 
but that it should function with effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr. Nehru referred to the United 
Nations operation in the Congo and 
to India’s part in it. He reminded 
the Assembly that India, having con- 
tributed manpower and resources, was 
naturally interested in the success of 
the operation, which he called “the 
symbol and the touchstone of success 
of the United Nations” and of the 
utmost importance for the future ef- 
fectiveness of the Organization. 

He appealed for a quick solution of 
the difficulties in the Congo and said 
that much of the trouble there had 
been caused by outside encourage- 
ment and intervention. Therefore, he 
called for the removal of foreign ele- 
ments from Katanga and other parts 
of the Congo. 

“There is really no half-way house 
to this: one either has unity in the 
Congo or not. If there is no unity... 
not only will the Congo split up, but 
the United Nations will suffer a serious 
setback. Therefore, I would beg this 
great Organization to consider what 
steps should be taken which would be 
effective and which would yield quick 
results.” 

The Prime Minister mentioned the 
increase in United Nations member- 
ship and said he was glad Mongolia 
at last had found its place in the As- 
sembly. Many of the new members 
were African nations, he noted; the 
problems coming out of Africa “are 
problems of new vitality, and not 
problems of a decadent people—they 
are problems of a new life emerging.” 

Although colonialism was disappear- 
ing and bigger empires had vanished, 
Portugal still had a fairly big empire 
in Africa and elsewhere, Mr. Nehru 
observed. Events in Angola were dis- 
tressing, and he hoped that “this 
remnant of colonialism” would also 
peacefully change. He also hoped that 
the “story of agony” in Algeria would 
not drag on and that the aspirations 
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of the Algerian people would soon be 
fulfilled. 


Turning to existing dangers, he said 
the world today faced a choice which 
it never before had to make: survival 
or extinction. “Many people think and 
talk about escaping from the disaster 
of a nuclear war by burrowing under 
the earth and living like rats in a 
hole,” he observed, but instead all 
energy and strength should be applied 
to solving the problems. 


Berlin and all the other problems 
can be solved, Prime Minister Nehru 
declared, because no country delibe- 
rately desires war, and the peoples of 
the world passionately want peace. 
However, no solution could be based 
on “wounding the honor or self-re- 
spect” of another country. 


The world, he said, cannot long 
continue without full disarmament, 
but “sometimes one has the feeling 
that . . . talks are more some kind of 
attempt to put the other party in the 
wrong than to achieve something.” 
The world had achieved magnificent 
material development, but “the mind 
still thinks in its narrow terms of 100 
or 200 years ago.” 

The great powers were all com- 
mitted to disarmament, Mr. Nehru 
continued. Their proposals had much 
in common. Why could the opportu- 
nity not be grasped, so that the present 
fear and terror could be ended? He 
could see only one reason: “We are 
unable to get out of old ways of think- 
ing . . . old ways of hatreds and 
violence, not realizing that violence 
today is not the violence of yesterday, 
but a violence which could exterminate 
all of us; not realizing that there is 
no victory today for any country in 
a major war—only defeat and extermi- 
nation for all.” 


The great powers should keep on 
trying to reach an agreement, he said. 
They “should address themselves again 
and again to negotiations, to talks, to 
the consideration of this problem to- 
gether to find some remedy, with the 
determination that they will not sep- 
arate until they have come to some 
agreement, of course.” 


He added: “Everything that man has 
striven for in the past thousands of 
years is at stake today. The biggest 
problem today is war and peace and 
disarmament. All else is secondary.” 

As a part of the question of disar- 
mament, Mr. Nehru said, there was 
the particular question of nuclear tests, 
on which the General Assembly had 
recently adopted a resolution. It was 
a great misfortune that after a period 
of abstention tests had been resumed. 





Prime Minister Nehru 


Apart from the physical damage 
they might cause, the tests had turned 
the attention of the world in the wrong 
direction, spreading the idea of the 
possibility of a nuclear war and mak- 
ing it more difficult to obtain treaties 
banning nuclear tests. He appealed to 
the countries concerned to realize that 
they were doing a grave disservice to 
the world and to themselves by not 
putting an end to nuclear testing. 

Of the General Assembly resolution 
calling for a voluntary moratorium, 
Mr. Nehru said that no one imagined 
that such a moratorium would solve 
the question, for there would have to 
be stricter controls “by treaty and 
otherwise” but while that should be 
aimed at and worked for and achieved 
as rapidly as possible, the door should 
not be left open for continued testing 
during the discussions. His own view 
of nuclear tests was that they are 
basically evil. 

Mr. Nehru knew of no “magic 
ways” for dealing with the problems 
of the world. The essential thing was 
cooperation, of which there was much, 
even among rival countries; but little 
was said about it although a great deal 
was said about the conflicts. 

In that connection, ‘Mr. Nehru re- 
called the recent International Geo- 
physical Year and suggested the pos- 
sibility of designating a year for con- 
centrating attention on cooperation in 
various fields. Perhaps the General 
Assembly could appoint a committee 
to see how that could be done. There 
had to be a new approach to coope- 
ration on the practical basis of sheer 
survival, instead of from the point of 
view of profit or loss to individual 
nations, he emphasized. 

Turning to Southeast Asia, Prime 
Minister Nehru said that the com- 
mission set up for Indo-China under 
the Geneva agreements had not been 
allowed to function, but if it were, 
he still believed the area’s problems 
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could be solved within the framework 
of those agreements. 

The choice before the world today, 
he insisted, is “cooperate or perish”; 
“peaceful coexistence or no existence 
at all.” 


President Daddah 


In his address of November 16, 
President Daddah of Mauritania called 
for a final solution to the question of 
the Secretary-Generalship and for ur- 
gent review of the United Nations 
Charter. He told the Assembly his 
country would follow an independent 
path, based on the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence with all nations, re- 
gardless of ideology. 

He reminded the Assembly that 
Mauritania had waited a year to take 
its place in the United Nations. How- 
ever, its final entry, he said, had been 
all the more solemn because it had 
“polarized” the ideological differences 
of two blocs. He thanked the nations 
which had supported his country’s en- 
try, particularly Tunisia, Liberia and 
France, sponsors of the application. 
Mauritania, he said, harbored no ran- 
cor against the countries which had 
tried to block its admission. 

The United Nations, President Dad- 
dah stated, is not only an organization 
for solving conflicts, but is also an 
instrument for promoting international 
cooperation among the developed and 
the underdeveloped countries. The late 
Secretary-General, he said, had de- 
voted himself to that task. 

Repre.entatives of the non-com- 
mitted nations now held two high po- 
sitions in the United Nations, which 
he called a victory for them. 

Mauritania placed great hopes in 
the United Nations, which, neverthe- 
less, was not a perfect organization, 
for it was the work of human beings 
and the result of compromise. 

It was urgent, Mr. Daddah thought, 
to review the Charter. He considered 
that representation in the Security 
Council was not appropriate, and he 
believed that decisions should be 
reached by a two-thirds majority. The 
existing voting system had slowed 
down the Organization’s progress and 
was a “dangerous manifestation of the 
omnipotence of the great powers.” 
Application of the veto to membership 
applications was a threat to the prin- 
ciple of universality. 

While there had been a happy solu- 
tion for the time being so far as the 
Secretary-Generalship was concerned, 
there should be a final solution for the 
protection of the Secretary-General 
against the hostility of any great power 
which might consider its interests 
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President Daddah 


threatened. Africa should have wider 
representation in the various United 
Nations organs, he declared. 

President Daddah called Mauritania 
a link between “white and black 
Africa.” Composed of two ethnical 
groups, Mauritania offered a rare ex- 
ample of a synthesis of genuinely 
African values. Its Islamic traditions, 
its religion and its links with ‘black 
Africa enabled it to proclaim with 
force the principle of African unity. 

Mauritania had faith in the future 
of African unity, but such unity should 
consist not of a unitary political sys- 
tem, but of an active solidarity. The 
only difference between the African 
groups, he said, was in their methods 
of fighting against imperialism. He 
hoped those differences would be 
wiped out. 

Mauritania believed in peaceful co- 
existence with all countries and was 
independent of all blocs. It had re- 
fused to adhere to the Organization 
of the Saharan Regions because it felt 
that an Algerian Sahara belonged to 
Algeria; it had also shown its sym- 
pathy with Tunisia during the recent 
Bizerte crisis. It would adhere to no 
military pact that might drag it into 
the East-West conflict; it would, how- 
ever, conclude military agreements to 
protect its own territorial integrity. 

Mauritania was on the side of all 
peoples fighting for independence, Mr. 
Daddah said, and would support all 
steps to speed up decolonization. The 
General Assembly declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
peoples should not be allowed to be- 
come a dead letter. 

Mauritania favored Algerian inde- 
pendence, and he appealed to France, 
which had given independence to 15 
countries in recent times, to negotiate 
to end the fighting in that country and 
thus to achieve decolonization. 

Mr. Daddah spoke of the attitude 
of Portugal toward its territories and 
of the mercenaries who encouraged 
Katanga’s secession, and he expressed 
firm support for the unity of the 


Congo. Apartheid, he said, was a seri 
ous threat to international security 
and the United Nations should tak 
steps to remedy the policy. His countr: 
would support all steps to relieve th: 
fate of the Palestine refugees wh 
were forced to live as stateless persons 

Nuclear tests should be stopped 
everywhere and in all forms. The pro- 
posed moratorium, the plan for dis- 
armament and a treaty banning nu 
clear tests were all “a matter of good 
faith.” The fate of all human beings 
was at stake, but his country was “far 
from being pessimistic.” 

In conclusion, he urged the great 
powers to turn to positive endeavors 
to help the underdeveloped countries, 
instead of wasting their resources on 
means of destruction. 


Aid for 
Developing Countries 
(Continued from page 31) 


tion of the economic and social ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and 
strengthening of the regional eco- 
nomic commissions. It urges the 
strengthening, without delay, of the 
secretariats of the regional economic 
commissions as executive arms of the 
Organization in the economic and so- 
cial fields, including technical assist- 
ance operations, by means of an in- 
creasing delegation to the regional sec- 
retariats of substantive and operational 
functions and responsibilities and the 
provision of the requisite resources, 
including personnel, while maintain- 
ing the central substantive functions, 
including policy guidance and coordi- 
nation, and without affecting the pro- 
vision of assistance to countries that 
are not members of any regional eco- 
nomic commission. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral would have the advice of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions and, when 
necessary, the Technical Assistance 
Committee. 

The recommended draft resolution 
invites the executive heads of the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned, and the 
executive secretaries of the regional 
economic commissions to adjust fur- 
ther cooperative arrangements to the 
extent required by decentralization, 
and it requests the regional economic 
commissions to develop further close 
cooperation among themselves in their 
substantive and operational activities, 
and to report on the progress made in 
their annual report to the Economic 
and Social Council. 
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Economic and Social Planners 


Seek Balanced Development in Arab States 


A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP of high- 
level economic and social plan- 
ners from the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries met in Beirut from November 6 
to 12 under United Nations auspices to 
discuss the integration of economic and 
social development programming. The 
occasion was the Conference on Social 
Aspects of Development Planning in 
the Arab States which was organized by 
the Regional Social Affairs Office for 
the Middle East under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. It 
was held under the patronage of Gen- 
eral Fouad Chehab, President of Leba- 
non, and the Government of Lebanon 
provided the host facilities in Beirut. 

The conference marked the first 
time that policy-makers and senior 
government officials from the Arabic- 
speaking countries came together at 
the invitation of the United Nations 
to exchange views on development 
planning and, in particular, on the 
inter-action of economic and social 
factors of development. It was the 
third in the series of regional United 
Nations meetings organized to assist 
governments in the further elaboration 
of policies and programs for a bal- 
anced utilization of national resources 
for accelerated development. The two 
earlier meetings were held in Bangkok 
in 1959 and in Mexico City in 1960. 

The 40 participating economic and 
social planners at the Beirut meeting 
represented Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Le- 
banon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, the United Arab 
Republic and Yemen. Six of the coun- 
tries had sent the Secretary-General 
or Director-General of the Ministry 
of Planning or equivalent central plan- 
ning organization, and all the delega- 
tions included senior officials from the 
social and economic side of planning. 
Turkey was represented by an official 
from the State Planning Organization. 
The meeting was also attended by sev- 
en United Nations consultants who 
had prepared some of the working pa- 
pers, and by representatives of ECA, 
ILO, WHO, UNICEF, UNRWA and the 
League of Arab States. Arabic, in ad- 
dition to English and French, was for 
the first time used as a working lan- 
guage at a regional meeting under the 
technical assistance program. 

The conference agenda reflected, in 
many ways, new concepts of public 
policy and new approaches to eco- 
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nomic and social development which 
have evolved largely in the last de- 
cade. The role of government in the 
promotion of economic growth and 
higher levels of living has become in- 
creasingly important. This is particu- 
larly true of low-income countries 
where the state has assumed greater 
responsibility than was ever the case 
in the now developed, industrialized 
countries. Economic and social plan- 
ning is today one of the most impor- 
tant government functions in economi- 
cally less developed countries because 
of less favorable starting conditions 
for development and the need to do 
in a few decades what it took other 
countries centuries to achieve. Fur- 
thermore, the very fact that the inter- 
national community—as well as de- 
veloped countries on a bilateral basis 
—is now assisting the underdeveloped 
countries has called for a more sys- 
tematic and planned effort. 

This trend toward planning has ne- 
cessitated a search for the most ap- 
propriate policies and the most effec- 
tive methods of pursuing the task of 
overall development. As part of this 
search for new ideas and techniques, 
the objectives of social policy have 
had to be reappraised. While social 
policy in economically developed and 
prosperous countries may still be 
mainly concerned with social ills and 
the promotion of an equitable dis- 
tribution of national income accruing 
from a dynamic economy, this is not 
enough in countries which must un- 
dergo serious social and economic 
structural changes to be able to achieve 
rapid and sustained progress. 

There was general agreement at the 
conference that in the context of na- 
tional development social policy must 
be concerned with a range of social 
factors that deeply influence economic 
growth. Social planners must be pre- 
pared to view their task of promoting 
human welfare, not in isolation from 
economic reality, but as part of a con- 
certed effort to use available limited 
resources in line with the long-range 
objectives of the country; for without 
sustained economic development there 
can be only limited social progress. 
Likewise, economic planners must be 
ready to recognize the prime impor- 
tance of the social preconditions for 
fast and continuing development. Rais- 
ing levels of production is a prere- 


quisite for social development, but to 
achieve sustained economic progress 
it is essential to facilitate the social 
changes necessary for a more effective 
and dynamic economy. This, in turn, 
requires adequate provisions for edu- 
cation, health and welfare services 
needed to increase productivity. 

The Arab countries have been quick 
in realizing the need for national plan- 
ning. A report prepared by the Secre- 
tariat in connection with the confer- 
ence mainly based on replies by gov- 
ernments to a questionnaire, shows 
that development plans exist or are 
being prepared in practically every 
country in the region and that in 
most countries elaborate administrative 
structures have been established in the 
field of planning. There is clearly a 
general awareness of the interrelation 
of social and economic development 
and the need for coordinated planning, 
but few of the existing plans have 
attempted to define in more specific 
terms criteria or guiding principles for 
the use of available limited resources 
for competing economic and social 
ends. 


For Human Welfare 


The conference offered Arab plan- 
ners an opportunity to discuss some 
of the most important issues involved 
in clarifying the interrelationship of 
economic and social development. This 
included examination of social factors 
in the Arab countries which are gen- 
erally recognized as obstacles to de- 
velopment and those which have a 
favorable influence on it. This con- 
cerned the whole question of social re- 
adaptation involving important changes 
in old institutions, traditions and cus- 
toms, changes which are necessary to 
facilitate more advanced economic 
patterns of growth. 

The central theme of the meeting 
was the coordination of social and 
economic development planning so as 
to ensure the most effective utilization 
of physical and human resources in 
each country, with improvement of 
human welfare as the ultimate goal. 
One of the most complex issues dis- 
cussed was that of the allocation of 
public funds for social development 
within national plans. This was con- 
sidered of great importance in coun- 
tries such as most of the Arab states, 
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where investment in development proj- 
ects is increasingly undertaken by the 
state. Within this context, the ques- 
tion of priorities for investment in 
human resources in relation to physi- 
cal investment received particular at- 
tention. It was discussed at length in 
one of the two main committees of 
the conference on the basis of a report 
prepared by a consultant. Closely re- 
lated to this was the problem of how 
to involve the population effectively 
in national development efforts; that 
is, how to make development a con- 
cern not only of the small élite of a 
country but of the country as a whole. 
Other major subjects discussed in- 
cluded the mechanics of integrated 
planning, the question of personnel 
and the requirements in the way of 
social research needed for develop- 
ment planning. 

The report adopted by the confer- 
ence represents the latest thinking of 
Arab planners on the problem of bal- 
anced development. The underlying 
awareness of the need for integration 
of economic and social development 
efforts was perhaps best reflected in 
this sentence in the report: “The con- 
ference took the view that economic 
and social development were two fac- 
ets on the same process of overall de- 
velopment, which has human welfare 
as its ultimate aim.” The conference 
recommended a review of existing 
facilities in the Arab countries for 
training in all fields of social and eco- 
nomic development planning with a 
view to establishing additional local 
and regional training centres as con- 
sidered necessary. The conference also 
called for the publication of a periodic 
review on development planning to 
promote an exchange of information 
in this field in the region. 

On November 13 President Chehab 
received a representative of each of 
the participating countries and offi- 
cials of the United Nations Secreta- 
riat. In commenting on the subject of 
planning and its importance to the 
Arab countries, he stressed the time- 
liness of the conference and stated 
that Lebanon was always ready to 
welcome meetings of the United Na- 
tions and other international organi- 
zations on the important subject of 
economic and social development. 


Many of the problems raised at the 
conference will be discussed in more 
detail at three regional meetings for 
the Arab countries to be organized by 
the United Nations in 1962. These 
will deal with rural community devel- 
opment, family welfare in relation to 
urbanization, and the administrative 
problems of rapidly growing towns. 
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Food Surplus Program 
Approved at FAO 


N international program to use 
food surpluses distributed through 


United Nations channels to speed eco- . 


nomic development in underdeveloped 
countries was approved by the Con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization at its eleventh session at 
FAO Headquarters in Rome from No- 
vember 4 to 24, under the chairman- 
ship of Georges Khalil Haraoui, of 
Lebanon. 

The proposal for a three-year, $100 
million program using voluntary con- 
tributions of surplus food, cash and 
services is based on an FAO report on 
the feasibility of such a measure pre- 
pared at the request of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly (see UNITED 
NaTions Review for July 1961) and 
was to be considered at the current 
session of the General Assembly. The 
FAO Conference noted that action was 
dependent on concurrence by the As- 
sembly. 

The Conference also approved a 
much expanded program to help the 
emerging countries of Africa with 
their development plans; admitted 17 
countries to full membership and four 
to associate membership; and set a 
net budget of $31,185,000 for the 
1962-63 biennium. 


For Best Use of Resources 


In his keynote speech to the Con- 
ference, FAO Director-General B. R. 
Sen said that, although there were 
encouraging signs of progress in meet- 
ing food shortages, the world picture 
was not as good as it might be. There 
had been little increase in agricultural 
production in 1960/61, and the out- 
look was not much better for 1961/62. 
However, he said, experts believed 
that if current knowledge could be 
applied effectively to the best use of 
existing resources, the present world 
population of 3,000 million people, 
even many more, could be fed ade- 
quately. 

The Conference recommended that 
for the food surplus program a com- 
mittee of representatives of 20 gov- 
ernments, half elected by Fao and half 
by the United Nations, be established 
to guide the program and that a pledg- 
ing conference for the projected fund 
be held in 1962. The United States, 
which proposed establishment of the 
fund, offered $40 million worth of 
food. Canada offered $5 million in 


commodities and cash, and Denmar‘\: 
$2 million in food and cash. It wa; 
proposed that the program should be 
gin operation as soon as half the fund 
had been pledged, and it was consid- 
ered desirable that one-third of the 
fund should be in cash. Administra- 
tive costs will be met from contribu- 
tions to the fund. 

The Conference said that attention 
should be paid to establishing orderly 
procedures for meeting emergency 
food needs and emergencies inherent 
in chronic malnutrition, for assisting 
pre-school and school feeding and for 
implementing pilot projects, with the 
multilateral use of food as an aid to 
economic and social development, par- 
ticularly when related to labor-inten- 
sive projects and rural welfare. 


Further reflecting FAO’s increased 
concern with Africa, the Conference 
increased the size of the Council, 
which administers the organization be- 
tween Conference sessions, from 25 
to 27 and agreed that the new seats 
should be held by African countries. 

An extensive survey of African agri- 
culture indicates that there are vast 
potentials for development of African 
agriculture, fisheries and forestry, mak- 
ing it possible to double per capita 
incomes within 15 years provided a 
thorough overhaul of economic and 
social structures is achieved. 

The FAO report, which covers 33 
countries between the tropics of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, says that about 
90 per cent of the population of 
Africa is engaged in rural occupations 
and that the crucial effort for develop- 
ment must therefore be made in the 
rural sector. A rise of productivity in 
this sector is the only way in which 
a broad diffusion of economic progress 
can be obtained. It is also one of the 
most important ways in which the 
foreign exchange needed for develop- 
ment can be accumulated by reducing 
dependence on imports and by in- 
creasing income from exports. How- 
ever, the report adds, rural develop- 
ment must be seen in a wider context, 
and an increase in the level of indus- 
trialization will be required to sustain 
economic growth. 

Large mineral exports will be re- 
quired to assure additional foreign ex- 
change. The contribution of foreign 
aid to African development has been 
small—less than two per cent of gross 
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national expenditures in the countries 
covered by the survey. 

There appear to be relatively few 
cases of serious hunger throughout the 
year in Africa, but much of the region 
is short of food for part of the year, 
and there is much malnutrition be- 
cause of a general shortage of protein 
foods and lack of education in nutri- 
tion among women and girls. 

Mr. Sen pointed out that capital 
had been moving out of African coun- 
tries in considerable amounts in re- 
cent years. He said there was need 
for strict economy in foreign exchange 
expenditure in view of the large need 
for imports of machinery; but he 
added that nothing could harm Afri- 
can development more than an attempt 
to achieve self-sufficiency at all costs. 

Considering the special needs of 
Africa, the Conference agreed to es- 
tablishment of a special program of 
agricultural education and training on 
the continent, to be carried on in co- 
operation with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the International 
Labor Organization. 

Under the program, help will be 
given in establishing institutes for agri- 
cultural education and in recruiting 
and training staff needed for develop- 
mental projects. 

It is proposed to provide specialists 
in agricultural education and to help 
countries plan their programs of edu- 
cation and training. It is also expected 
that FAO will hold a number of semi- 
nars, organize training centres and 
conduct at least four regional confer- 
ences to enable agricultural policy 
makers and other officials to exchange 
views on educational principles and 
policies. Fao budgeted this program at 
about $825,000. 

When the Conference opened FAO’s 
membership was 82, with six associate 
members. At the first meeting on No- 
vember 4 it agreed to resumption of 
membership by Syria and subsequent- 
ly, on November 9, admitted to full 
membership the Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville) 
Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, Ga- 
bon, Ivory Coast, Kuwait, Madagas- 
car, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Roma- 
nia, Senegal, Sierra Leone and Upper 
Volta. Admitted to associate member- 
ship, pending attainment of independ- 
ence, were British Guiana, Jamaica, 
Mauritius and Tanganyika. 

The $31,185,000 budget approved 
for 1962-63 was an increase of $9.29 
million above the budget of $21.89 
million for the 1960-61 biennium. It 
was approved unanimously by 86 
votes, with one abstention. 
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Safety Factors 


in Locating Nuclear Reactors 


AS nuclear reactors, whether for re- 
search or power, increase in num- 
ber, the need to find sound scientific 
bases for evaluating reactor sites be- 
comes more urgent. Safety require- 
ments often may argue for locations 
remote from populated centres. 

The location of power reactors is 
also important in determining whether 
they can prove economically competi- 
tive with alternative sources. On the 
other hand, the larger the distance 
which electricity must be carried to 
reach consumers, the more costly it 
will be. 

Reconciliation of these apparently 
conflicting interests, one of the more 
important questions now confronting 
nuclear power specialists, was dis- 
cussed at a November meeting of ex- 
perts on safety requirements in the 
selection of sites for atomic research 
laboratories and nuclear power plants, 
and at an October symposium on ad- 
vanced designs for such plants, held 
in Vienna under the auspices of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Experts from 16 nations made up 
the November panel, which was co- 
sponsored by the International Organi- 
zation for Standardization. Among 
subjects considered were the overall 
approach to siting of reactors in dif- 
ferent countries; assumptions regard- 
ing potential reactor accidents used in 
site evaluation; alternative containment 
schemes; patterns of transport and dis- 
persion of fission products released 
into air, ground or water; tolerable 
exposure doses, experience from reac- 
tor accidents. 


Advanced Nuclear Power Designs 


At the October symposium on 
“Power Reactor Experiments,” 31 
papers were presented by nuclear ex- 
perts from 13 nations. One presented 
by Dr. P. E. Maldague, of Belgium, 
discussed a “Vulcain” reactor designed 
specifically to produce 20,000 shaft 
horsepower for merchant ship propul- 
sion. A feature of this reactor type is 
that it depends for control on varia- 
tions of the temperature and compo- 
sition of the moderator, which is a 
mixture of ordinary and heavy water, 
rather than on neutron-absorbing con- 
trol rods. Rods would, however, be 
used for emergency shut-down of the 
reactor. 

Another discussion was devoted to 


systems utilizing nuclear superheat, 
that is, systems in which the tempera- 
ture of low-temperature steam is in- 
creased by passing it through a reac- 
tor. P. H. Margen, of Sweden, cited 
as advantages: increased thermal effi- 
ciency; ability to use smaller turbines 
of standard design higher power out- 
puts for given core sizes; and lower- 
ing of fuel costs. W. R. Wallin, of 
the United States, described the BoRAX 
Vv boiling-water reactor in the United 
States in which the superheater is in- 
side the reactor pressure vessel. 


Professor I. Bondarenko, of the 
USSR, presented a concept involving 
a graphite-moderated pressure-tube 
boiling reactor with a superheater in- 
side the reactor core. This system was 
demonstrated experimentally in the 
USSR’s first atomic power station re- 
actor and is a variant of the system 
which will be used in a 100-megawatt 
(electric) reactor plant now nearing 
completion at Beloyarsk. D. H. Im- 
hoff, of the United States, described 
a plant being built in California in 
which superheat will be supplied by 
a second “hook-on” reactor. 


‘Mr. Margen described a design 
study being conducted in Sweden of 
a possible 400 mw (e) boiling and 
super-heating heavy-water reactor. The 
use of heavy water appears to lower 
fuel cycle costs for this plant about 
1 mill/kwh as compared to ordinary 
water, which at this stage of the study 
seems more than would be added to 
power costs because of higher capital 
costs. 

In his concluding remarks to the 
nearly 200 participants from 25 coun- 
tries, Pierre Balligand, 1szA Deputy 
Director-General for Technical Opera- 
tions, noted that no comparison of 
the merits of various types discussed 
had been attempted since considerable 
advanced research was still required 
on most of them before definitive an- 
swers to technical and economic ques- 
tions would be possible. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Balligand said, it 
was encouraging to note the extent to 
which the technology of nuclear reac- 
tors had advanced and how many new 
roads had been opened to the solution 
of outstanding problems. He had no 
doubt that after a suitable test period 
several of the reactor systems dis- 
cussed would be found both reliable 
and economic. 
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Air Navigation 
Facilities 


to be Improved 


A NEW plan designed to improve 
air navigation facilities and serv- 
ices to ensure safe and regular inter- 
national flights over the North Atlantic 
was drawn up at the recent North At- 
lantic Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization which brought together 
in Paris 150 experts from 17 countries 
and five international organizations. 
Flights in the area extending from the 
subtropics to the North Pole and from 
central Europe into the American con- 
tinent account for one-quarter of the 
world’s international air traffic. 


The participants at the meeting dis- 
cussed plans for coping with the traf- 
fic congestion in the region and to al- 
low airlines to plan their routes and 
arrival and departure time in accord- 
ance with their commercial interest to 
the maximum extent compatible with 
safety. 

The meeting endorsed for applica- 
tion whenever necessary a practice, 
recently followed by Canada, which 
directs air traffic in specified bands of 
airspace so as to enable full use to be 
made of all flight levels for one-way 
traffic. In such cases the longitudinal 
separation between the aircraft flying 
at the same level and on the same track 
may be reduced from 30 minutes fly- 
ing time to 20 minutes but the vertical 
and lateral distance between aircraft 
will be maintained at 2,000 feet and 
120 miles respectively. 

The number of centres from which 
the Atlantic traffic is controlled was 
reduced. The obsolete LORAN (long- 
range navigation) station equipment at 
Frederiksdal in Greenland will be re- 
placed by a new 160-kilowatt trans- 
mitter. 


Of the four teletypewriter channels 
for aviation purposes in the submarine 
telecommunication cable across the 
North Atlantic from Scotland through 
Iceland and Greenland to Canada, 
which will be completed late in 1962 
under joint financing arrangements be- 
tween states bordering the Atlantic, 
one will be allocated for the exchange 
of messages for air traffic and opera- 
tional control purposes to enable the 
various ground stations to render an 
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efficient radiotelephony communica- 
tions service to and from aircraft over 
the Atlantic. 

The second channel primarily will 
carry meteorological information, and 
the third and fourth channels will 
carry messages dealing with the flight 
plans of North Atlantic aircraft and 
other data permitting airlines and air 


traffic control services to. conduct an 


efficient flow of traffic over the At- 
lantic. A voice circuit in the cable 
will be used to permit instantaneous 
consultation by the control officers 
around the Atlantic who regulate traf- 
fic flow in the North Atlantic air- 
space. 

The meeting modernized a system 
of voice broadcasts of meteorological 
conditions at North Atlantic terminals, 
concentrating this ground-to-air serv- 
ice at Shannon, Gander and New 
York. A dissemination system was es- 
tablished for communicating to air- 
crew warnings of existing or expected 
hazardous weather conditions. 

A new international plan for the 
organization of search and rescue serv- 


ices calls for the use of the most u»- 
to-date aircraft and position location 
equipment available. In order to pro- 
vide coordinated search and rescue 
services along polar routes, Canada, 
Denmark and the United States have 
been invited to coordinate their na- 
tional facilities. Joint exercises .n 
search and rescue operations between 
the national services of all states 
bordering the North Atlantic were 
called for. 

Long-term technical goals were set 
by the meeting, which envisaged the 
consolidation of areas in which air 
traffic control is executed. This will 
also require the development of a 
single integrated system of navigation 
aids and the reduction of the number 
of meteorological centres from which 
meteorological service must be pro- 
vided. Automation in the operation of 
air navigation services was foreseen. 
A plea was made for intensified inter- 
national cooperation to provide a more 
efficient and more economical air navi- 
gation service than present-day prac- 
tice permits. 





Improving 
Cotton Production 
in Central America 


A PROJECT in Central America 
which has recently yielded prom- 
ising results is that of cotton produc- 
tion. During 1949-1955 the total areas 
devoted to cotton planting in Guate- 
mala, El Salvador and Nicaragua rose 
from 79,000 to 400,000 acres, and 
production from 85,000 to 257,000 
bales of 500 pounds each, valued at 
$50 million. 

By 1956, however, despite the ef- 
forts and experience of growers and 
agronomists, problems of growth and 
fruiting cycles, soil management and 
use of fertilizers were adversely affect- 
ing both yield and quality. In an area 
where cotton had become second only 
to coffee in export value, the relatively 
poor quality of cotton fiber both as 
regards uniformity, strength and ma- 
turity was proving a severe setback to 
cotton growers, who were having to 
face increasing competition from 
abroad and were experiencing con- 
siderable difficulties in successfully 
marketing their products. This, then, 
was the situation when a Food and 
Agriculture Organization cotton expert 
was assigned to Central America in 
March 1956. 


Since then F. S. Parsons, the expert, 
has devoted his efforts to the establish- 
ment in Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua of research centres for im- 
proved cotton development and to the 
training of personnel. Seed improve- 
ment, increased fertilization, soil prep- 
aration, time and spacing of plantings 
and more judicious use of insecticides 
are some of the aspects on which he 
has provided technical guidance and 
instruction in addition to conducting 
field and laboratory tests in the three 
countries. 


One phase of development which 
may lead to an upsurge of production 
is the breeding of new strains of fine, 
extra-long fibre cotton for which a 
ready market exists abroad, supplied 
at present only by American and 
Egyptian fibres. The FAO expert has 
been successful, in collaboration with 
government counterpart personnel in 
the respective countries, in developing 
such a fibre. Spinning tests have been 
carried out in specialized laboratories 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Japan 
with promising results. The yield and 
fibre tests now practically completed 
indicate prospects of being able to pro- 
duce new types of cotton in 1962 
possessing characteristics of growth 
and habit more favorable to the con- 
ditions existing in Central America and 
comparable in every aspect to those 
offered in world markets. 
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Library Dedicated 
(Continued from page 21) 


served that the Woodrow Wilson col- 
lection and the United Nations Library 
were “the map and the compass of 
an unending voyage—the storm-tossed 
search for world community.” 

With a total collection of some 
400,000 volumes envisaged, the con- 
cept of the new library is that it will 
be primarily a research library, with 
its contents reviewed and weeded out 
continuously. This is possible since it 
has access arrangements for borrow- 
ing books from the principal New 
York libraries. Reference queries re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 
in 1960 totaled nearly 110,000, and 
book loans exceeded 115,000. 


Auditorium Included 


Designed by the firm of Harrison, 
Abramowitz and Harris, architectural 
consultants to the United Nations, the 
new structure is built of white marble, 
glass and aluminum and has six stories 
and a penthouse. Three of the floors 
are above ground and three below. 
In addition to reading rooms and stack 
space, it has several special features 
suited to its particular requirements 
as a United Nations Library. These 
include a 200-seat auditorium, shaped 
like a small Greek amphitheater and 
equipped with a cinemascope screen, 
footlights and mechanism for sound 
and for simultaneous interpretation; a 
periodical reading room supplied with 
newspapers and magazines in many 
languages and having as adjuncts, a 
microfilm reading-room and an audio 
room containing tape recorders and 
turntables for language studies; and 
a penthouse lounge to be used for 
official entertaining. 

Throughout the building the rooms 
are divided by movable steel partitions 
which can be shifted as the need 
arises to expand or contract any par- 
ticular area. 

It will have two large abstract mu- 
rals especially executed by two well- 
known artists, one Swedish, the other 
American. The Swedish work, by Bo 
Beskow, covers the concave west wall 
of the penthouse lounge. The Ameri- 
can mural, by Fritz Glarner, is to oc- 
cupy a wall panel facing the orna- 
mental terrazzo marble staircase which 
leads from the main lobby of the 
building to the auditorium level, one 
floor below. 

The library is connected with the 
Secretariat Building on two levels: on 
the first floor by a marble and glass 
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passageway area, and on the con- 
course floor by a corridor leading to 
a marble staircase which provides di- 
rect access to United Nations Plaza on 
First Avenue. The passage-way can 
be used as an exhibition gallery. 


General Assembly 
(Continued from page 15) 


vailing in the Portuguese-administered 
territories. 

Other provisions would request 
member states to “use their influence 
to secure the compliance of Portugal 
with its obligations” and to deny 
Portugal “any support and assistance” 
which might be used for the suppres- 
sion of the peoples of its territories. 
It would also authorize the special 
committee to receive petitions and 
hear petitioners concerning conditions 
in Portuguese-administered territories. 
The draft resolution was approved by 
the Fourth Committee on November 
13 by a vote of 83 to 3 (Portugal, 
South Africa and Spain) with 2 ab- 
stentions (Bolivia and France). 

On November 14 the Committee 
agreed to hear two petitioners from 
Portuguese Guinea. That step was 
taken by a vote of 78 to 5 (France, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain and the 
United Kingdom), with 1 abstention 
(Belgium). The two petitioners, repre- 
senting the Mouvement de libération 
de la Guinée et du Cap-Vert, appealed 
to the United Nations to enjoin Portu- 
gal to end its repression in Portuguese 
Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands. 
They asked that a commission of in- 
quiry be sent to the area, demanded 
that Portugal ‘iberate political pris- 
oners and grant independence, through 
negotiation, to those two territories. 

Before the hearing of the two peti- 
tioners the representative of Portugal, 
Jose Manuel Fragoso. announced that 
he would not participate in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Fragoso maintained 
that the decision to hear the peti- 
tioners created a precedent and that 
such a step was not authorized by 
the Charter. 


Racial Discrimination 


Five other recommendations, aris- 
ing from consideration of the reports 
of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, were 
approved by the Fourth Committee 
during November. One of them, intro- 
duced by 23 member nations, recom- 
mended that the Assembly resolutely 
condemn the policy of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation in non- 


self-governing territories and urge 
administering members to make racial 
discrimination punishable by law and 
to extend full political rights to the 
inhabitants of dependent territories. 
Approved unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on November 17, it would also 
ask the Secretary-General to take 
measures for the immediate and large- 
scale dissemination of the recommen- 
dation in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories, in the main local languages as 
well as the languages of the adminis- 
tering members. 

Another draft resolution, also en- 
dorsed unanimously, concerned the 
preparation and training of indigenous 
civil and technical cadres in the non- 
self-governing territories. Regretting 
that “due attention has not been paid 
to this problem,” it would urge the 
administering members to take all 
necessary measures immediately to 
“increase the strength of indigenous 
civil service and technical cadres, and 
to accelerate their training in public 
administration and other essential 
technical skills.” The administering 
members would be invited “once 
again” to make fuller use of the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program for training in public admin- 
istration and related fields and would 
be asked to transmit detailed informa- 
tion on the training facilities for and 
the current strength, composition and 
state of the preparation of civil and 
technical services in the territories, in 
time for the careful examination of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories at its 
next session. 

In another unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Fourth Committee, the 
Assembly would invite “once again” 
administering members concerned to 
take all necessary measures to ensure 
that all scholarships and training fa- 
cilities offered by member states are 
utilized by inhabitants of the non- 
self-governing territories and to ren- 
der effective assistance to those per- 
sons who have applied for, or have 
been granted, scholarships or fellow- 
ships, particularly with regard to help- 
ing in their travel formalities. 

In a unanimous recommendation 
concerning the dissemination of in- 
formation in the United Nations in 
the dependent territories, the admin- 
istering members would be invited to 
take immediate steps for the widest 
possible circulation and dissemination 
in the territories of the declaration on 
the granting of independence to colo- 
nial countries and peoples, and to 
include the declaration in the cur- 
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ricula of all educational institutions 
in all non-self-governing territories. 

Finally, the Fourth Committee en- 
dorsed—without objection—the 1961 
report on social advancement in the 
dependent territories, prepared by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Its draft 
resolution to this effect expresses con- 
fidence that administering members 
will bring the report to the attention 
of the appropriate authorities. 


South West Africa 


On November 20 the Fourth Com- 
mittee began consideration of the 
question of South West Africa, con- 
cerning which two reports had been 
presented by the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on South West Africa. One of these 
was the regular annual report of that 
body, recounting current conditions in 
the mandated territory. The other con- 
cerned implementation of the Assem- 
bly’s previous resolutions on South 
West Africa and dealt with the Com- 
mittee’s visit to Africa last summer. 

Introducing the two reports, Enrique 
Rodriguez-Fabregat, of Uruguay, 
Chairman of the Committee on South 
West Africa, stated that, failing to ob- 
tain permission from the South African 
Government to visit South West Afri- 
ca and thus to carry out its mandate 
under the Assembly’s resolution of last 
April, the committee had gone to 
other areas in Africa. During its so- 
journ in Ghana, Tanganyika and the 
United Arab Republic, the committee 
had inerviewed political refugees and 
exiles from South West Africa. All the 
evidence obtained supported the view 
that “terrible conditions of violence 
were about to burst forth any instant.” 
The committee had drawn the atten- 
tion of the Security Council to the 
“explosive situation” in the territory, 
he said. 

Professor Rodriguez-Fabregat also 
called the attention of the Fourth 
Committee to the recommendations 
made by the Committee on South 
West Africa. One of those calls on the 
Assembly, as a matter of great urgen- 
cy, to undertake a study of ways to 
terminate South Africa’s administra- 
tion over South West Africa and to 
have administration of the territory as- 
sumed directly, or indirectly, by the 
United Nations. 

Eric H. Louw, South African For- 
eign Minister, denounced the findings 
of the Committee on South West Afri- 
ca and described its report as “blatant- 
ly false allegations.”” Mr. Louw restated 
his Government’s position on South 
West Africa and contended that con- 
sideration of the issue should not take 
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place in the Assembly, as contentious 
proceedings dealing with the admin- 
istration of South West Africa had 
been filed before the International 
Court of Justice against South Africa 
by the Governments of Ethiopia and 
Liberia. Mr. Louw added that the 
Court would begin hearings in Jan- 


uary and held that strict compliance . 


with the sub-judice rule was now more 
necessary than ever before. 

The Fourth Committee went on to 
hear statements by 13 petitioners who 
had been granted oral hearings in con- 
nection with the South West Africa 
question. 


Scale of Assessments 


In the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee a new scale of 
assessments has been drawn up for the 
apportionment of United Nations ex- 
penses for the three years 1962-64. 
Recommended by the Committee on 
Contributions and amended, the scale 
was approved by the Committee on 
November 24 and awaited endorse- 
ment by the Assembly. Twenty-two 
member states would be asked to pay a 
slightly higher share of United Nations 
costs, and 37 states a smaller percent- 
age. All of the recommended changes 
are less than 1 per cent, except for the 
Soviet Union, whose assessments 
would be raised from 13.50 per cent 
to 14.97 per cent. 

The draft resolution recommending 
the new scale was amended in an effort 
to meet the views of the USSR and 
other countries with centrally planned 
economies to the effect that the pro- 
posed percentage scale for them was 
based on erroneous calculations and 
should, therefore, be reconsidered. 

As amended, it was approved as a 
whole by 63 votes to 11, with no ab- 
stentions. The amendment added a 
new paragraph instructing the Contri- 
butions Committee to examine the 
scale of assessments for the years 
1962-1964, in the light of the discus- 
sion in the Fifth Committee and in the 
light of such further information as 
might be made available to it, and re- 
port to the Assembly at its seventeenth 
session. In the event that the Assembly 
should at its seventeenth session revise 
the scale, the contributions for 1962 
would be adjusted accordingly. 

Several speakers—including the rep- 
resentatives of Venezuela, the United 
Kingdom, South Africa and France— 
expressed reservations on the ground 
that the amendment raised the pos- 
sibility of revising the new scale retro- 
actively. 

A A. Roshchin, of the USSR, said 
that while accepting the amendment as 


a compromise, his delegation had nc: 
altered its position in opposition to th 
scale of assessments as recommende 
by the Contributions Committee. 

The Committee also approved, b\ 
unanimous vote, an amended draf! 
resolution relating to the desirabilit; 
of expanding existing arrangements fo: 
facilitating the payment of contribu- 
tions in currencies other than Unitec 
States dollars. It would recommend 
that the Committee on Contributions 
study all the possible ways and means 
of doing so and submit a detailed re- 
port and recommendations to the next 
Assembly session. 


Geographical Distribution 

The Committee on November 27 
decided to take no vote on two drafi 
resolutions before it on the problem of 
geographical distribution of United 
Nations personnel but proposed that 
the Assembly request the Acting 
Secretary-General to be guided in his 
future policy by the contents of the 
two proposals and to report to the 
seventeenth session his views on the 
problem on the basis of the points 
raised in those draft resolutions. 

The operative section of one of 
them—a United States draft resolu- 
tion as amended by the USSR—would 
have invited the attention of the Act- 
ing Secretary-General to the view of 
the Assembly that wider geographical 
distribution is possible and desirable 
in the staff of the Secretariat, par- 
ticularly at the higher levels; that 
weight should be given to the factors 
of United Nations membership, the 
financial contribution of states, and 
the population of states; that efforts 
should be made to reduce the propor- 
tion of staff members of the Secre- 
tariat holding permanent contracts; 
and that the rights of existing staff 
members under the present staff reg- 
ulations and rules should be fully pre- 
served. 

The operative section of a 13-power 
draft resolution would have recom- 
mended that the principle of geo- 
graphical distribution should extend 
to all appointments of more than six 
months duration, as follows: 

(a) posts in part II of the regular 
budget at the professional level and 
above plus the principal level of the 
General Service category (G5) at 
Headquarters and staff of equivalent 
level at other duty stations except staff 
appointed to posts with special lan- 
guage requirements; 

(b) staff at the P-1 level and higher 
of special missions falling under ‘Sec- 
tion 18 of the regular budget; 
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(c) the Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board, the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Special Fund and their staff 
at the levels given in paragraph (a). 


Legal Committee's Proposal 


The Sixth (Legal) Committee on 
November 13 unanimously approved 
a draft resolution recommended by the 
International Law Commission and 
amended proposing that an interna- 
tional conference be convened, under 
United Nations auspices, in February 
1963, to conclude a convention on 
consular relations and immunities. The 
place of the meeting was left blank 
but was to be voted on by the Com- 
mittee. The proposal would have the 
Assembly invite all member states of 
the United Nations and related agen- 
cies and states parties to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice 
to participate in the conference and to 
include among their representatives 
experts who are competent in the field 
to be considered. Earlier, a proposal by 
which all states would be invited to 
participate in the conference was re- 
jected. 

After discussion of the report of the 
International Law Commission, the 
Sixth Committee began detailed con- 
sideration of the future work of the 
Commission in the field of codifica- 
tion and progressive development of 
international law. Members’ comments 
reflected views on specific topics that 
should be accorded priority in the 
Commission’s future work and on the 
methods to be applied in organizing 
such work. 


U Thant Statement 


(Continued from page 10) 


can states, for added contingents or in- 
creases in existing contingents. Neverthe- 
less, once the current phase of disorder 
and secessionist threat is over, I feel that 
there will be a real possibility for under- 
taking a gradual reduction in the size of 
the Force, beginning, I hope, in early 
1962. 

Above all, I may assure you that the 
United Nations will continue and even 
redouble its attempts to achieve recon- 
ciliation, by peaceful means of course, 
of the sharp differences which now 
seriously endanger the unity of the coun- 
try. Much skill and effort have already 
been employed by the United Nations in 
this direction. It might be a further use- 
ful step for me to designate a special 
representative of high standing to devote 
his energies exclusively to the purpose 
of national reconciliation for a limited 
time, if the Government of the Republic 
of the Congo so desires. I am pondering 
over this since, in my view, national 
reconciliation should figure in our at- 
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tempts to restore law and order in the 
Republic of the Congo. 

My duty now, as I see it, is to do all 
that can be done to give full effect to the 
resolutions of the General Assembly and 
of this Council relating to the Congo, in- 
cluding the one just adopted. I shall de- 
vote myself steadfastly to that purpose. 


Before concluding, I feel impelled to 
say a word or two about Kindu. There, 
on November 11, 1961, a horrifying 
crime was committed by Congolese troops 
against 13 brave Italian men serving the 
United Nations. This was an act of 
bestiality, and I assure you that ONUC, 
on my orders, is taking all possible 
measures to see to it that all who are 
guilty of the crime will be severely 
punished. But I must point out that the 
Kindu tragedy is not a new experience 
for the United Nations in the Congo, 
nor is it necessarily an indication of 
any new condition. There has been a 
long and very painful series of such 
experiences at the hands of Congolese 
soldiers which ONuc personnel, both 
civilian and military, have suffered with 
patience and fortitude, beginning in Au- 
gust 1960. This includes the savage beat- 
ings of American, Canadian and Indian 
air-crew personnel at the Leopoldville 
and Stanleyville airports; the ambush of 
the Irish in Nyemba, North Katanga, 
with eight casualties; the massacre of 
the 42 Ghanaians and two Swedes at 
Port Francqui; the assault on the Sudanese 
at Matadi; and the besieging of the Irish 
at Jadotville. It will be noted from this 
recital, incidentally, that these attacks 
follow no pattern with regard to the 
race, color or nationality of the victims. 


Undisciplined but heavily armed troops 
who do not respect their officers are a 
threat to the security of everyone, Con- 
golese and non-Congolese alike. 

I must also say, without opening up 
any new debates or entering into a de- 
fence of the United Nations Secretariat— 
for I think it needs none—that I welcome 
constructive criticism of the Secretariat 
and that I will be the first to admit its 
faults and errors and try to do all pos- 
sible to correct them. Without specific 
reference to persons or events and with- 
out admitting any particular charge, I 
would grant that mistakes have un- 
doubtedly been made in the Congo; no 
operation of that scope and complexity 
could be free of them. But to allege dis- 
crimination is quite a different matter, 
for it is a harsh and ugly charge. I am 
sorry that it has been made at all, and 
especially that it should be done publicly 
without any prior reference to me. I do 
not think that that charge is justified. 

Finally, I need not stress that the task 
of guiding the Congo operation is a 
difficult and complex one, under any 
circumstances. It becomes possible of 
achievement only if I can count on the 
goodwill of member governments and 
especially on their readiness to provide 
the resources, and particularly the fi- 
nancial support, that is essential for its 
successful accomplishment. 

There is, unfortunately, no reason to 
anticipate in the next few months an 
order of expenditure appreciably different 
from that being currently incurred. I am 
confident, however, that onuc will fulfill 
all of its responsibilities if the necessary 
resources are made available. 


Reports by the Officer-in-Charge 
of the United Nations Operation in the Congo 


Report on action taken in implementation of the protecol of agreement 
between the Katanga authorities and ONUC subsequent to the cease-fire 
and on other matters 


(a) Steps taken by ONUC and Katanga pro- 
vincial authorities in implementation of 
the protocol 
As stated in the previous report on the 

implementation of the cease-fire agree- 

ment between the United Nations troops 
and those of the Katanga authorities, 
the protocol giving more detailed effect 
to the principles established in the cease- 
fire agreement signed at Ndola on Sep- 
tember 20, 1961, was signed at Elisabeth- 
ville on October 13, 1961, by Mr. 

Mahmoud Khiary for oNuc [United Na- 

tions Force in the Congo] and Mr. 

Moise Tshombe, the provincial president. 

Its approval by United Nations Head- 

quarters, on the basis of express stated 

conditions, was delivered by Mr. Khiary 

on October 23, 1961. 

The Katangese side having failed to 
comply with article 1 of the protocol 
requiring the exchange of prisoners to 
take place on October 16, 1961, Khiary 
returned to Elisabethville and secured 
the prisoner exchange on October 25 in 


the presence of representatives of both 
sides. At Elisabethville all oNUC prisoners 
(190 in number, including five seized in 
Elisabethville during the previous week) 
were handed over, as follows: Irish, 184 
military personnel and two civilians; 
Swedish, two military; Norwegian, one 
military; British, one civilian. All proved 
to be in good health and of high morale. 
At the same time and place ONUC re- 
turned 43 Katangese prisoners. All other 
Katangese prisoners (140 gendarmes and 
57 policemen) were returned at the place 
of detention, in the presence of six 
Katangese officers and one representative 
of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, transported by ONUC to Ma- 
nono, Nyunzu and Albertville. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
protocol oNuC also withdrew its troops 
from their positions at the post office, 
the tunnel, the BcK Hospital, the Lido 
and the radio station. Likewise, the 
Elisabethville Airport has now been 
opened to civilian air traffic and is 
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operating normally, but under ONUC tech- 
nical control. 


(b) Failure of Katanga provincial authorities 
to comply with certain provisions of the 
protocol 


Unfortunately, the wish of ONUC to 
carry out its mandate by peaceful means, 
and in this spirit to comply with cease- 
fire in every detail, has not met a cor- 
responding attitude on the Katangese 
side. Within a week of the initial imple- 
mentation of the protocol it proved nec- 
essary for the ONUC representative in 
Elisabethville to deliver a note to the 
Katangese authorities drawing their at- 
tention to the wide range of actions 
which have thus far marked their failure 
to respect numerous clauses of the 
protocol. 

In its article 2 the protocol provides 
for three joint sub-commissions with full 
powers of inspection for assuring com- 
pliance, but although the ONUC appoint- 
ments had been communicated by Oc- 
tober 18, the Katangese authorities have 
failed to designate their representatives. 
Article 3 authorizes reoccupation of posi- 
tions habitually held before the hostili- 
ties, yet ONUC has not so far been able 
to reoccupy the Kilubi power station 
which supplies the current for the 
Kamina base, and which was seized by 
Katangese forces after the cessation of 
hostilities. A condition of oNUC’s handing 
over the post office under article 6 was 
that oNuC technicians should be able to 
assume the immunity of its communica- 
tions, which they have not yet been per- 
mitted to do. An important provision of 
the protocol if a state of peace is to be 
maintained in Katanga is article 8 (un- 
der which oNuc released the radio sta- 
tion) binding the parties to ensure that 
no defamatory attack or inflammatory 
campaign is carried on by either against 
the other. No time was lost in violating 
this undertaking by official speeches, 
press accounts and propaganda broad- 
casts as violent as they have been 
mendacious, including tales of atrocities 
and other attempts to arouse hatred of 
the United Nations. Boycotts of ONUC 
and its personnel continue, in violation of 
the same article. 


The gravest and most dangerous flout- 
ing of the cease-fire terms by the Ka- 
tangese authorities has been the recent 
bombing attacks in Kasai by the so- 
called “Katanga air force.” One sortie 
is said to have been made on or about 
October 22 against ANc | Armée Nationale 
Congolaise| troops in the Luiza area, 
while on October 27, 28 and 29 small 
Katangese aircraft attacked troops, civil- 
ians, railway communications and an 
airstrip in the Luputa area, within Kasai. 
One such attack was witnessed by an 
ONUC Officer who had gone to the area 
with two ONUC helicopters. On October 
29 an onuc pilot witnessed from his 
pc-4 plane the bombing of the railway, 
inside the Kasai border, by a small twin- 
engined aircraft which he followed until 
he saw it land at the Kaniama airport 
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in Katanga. A second aircraft, believed 
to be a Dornier, took off and attempted 
to reach the pc-4. As it may have in- 
tended to machine-gun the latter, the 
ONUC captain eluded it. On October 31 
the Chief of Staff of ANC also reported 
four separate attacks in the Mwene-Ditu 
area, some 50 miles inside Kasai. 


(c) ONUC action concerning violations of the 

cease-fire and the protocol 

ONuc promptly determined to take all 
necessary counter-action against this 
aerial violence: it is manifest that, in 
proportion to the gravity of the threat, 
ONUC is entitled to employ force as a 
measure of self-defence essential to en- 
sure the protection of its operations in 
the territories in which it exercises its 
responsibilities. It may also be observed 
that the operation of military aircraft 
over Kasai by Katangese provincial 
forces, attacking the troops and facilities 
of the Central Government, also repre- 
sents offensive civil war action clearly 
covered by paragraph A-1 of the Security 
Council resolution of February 21, 1961. 


It is equally plain that this operation 
of military aircraft over Katanga con- 
stitutes a flagrant violation of the cease- 
fire. It is a military movement forbidden 
by article 4 of the Ndola cease-fire agree- 
ment. No interpretation of article 10 of 
the cease-fire protocol could justify of- 
fensive military action of this kind, 
whether in Katanga or in adjacent prov- 
inces. Moreover, it is known that there 
are no pilots of Congolese origin to fly 
such planes. Operation of these military 
aircraft by foreigners is an open viola- 
tion of paragraph A-2 of the resolution 
of February 21. ONuc has the respon- 
sibility to stop such violation, first, by 
calling on the Katangese authorities to 
halt such operations and, secondly, if 
that fails, to take additional measures 
consistent with ONUC’s basic mandate. 

The ONUC representative in Elisabeth- 
ville accordingly delivered on October 
31, 1961, a formal démarche sternly en- 
joining the Katangese authorities to 
ground all military aircraft immediately, 
or ONUC would be obliged to take all 
necessary counter-action. It was em- 
phasized that — despite the gravest 
Katangese provocations throughout the 
whole extent of the cease-fire provisions 
— ONUC was not denouncing the protocol 
but was at this time voluntarily limiting 
itself to that counter-action strictly nec- 
essary for its self-defence and for en- 
suring the protection of its overall opera- 
tion in the territories where its mandate 
applies. 

The provincial authorities were there- 
fore put on notice that if all Katangese 
military aircraft were not at once im- 
mobilized, those positively identified as 
engaged in offensive military operations 
in Kasai would be brought down. If 
necessary they would be pursued into 
Katanga and destroyed. Finally, failure 
to heed this warning would justify fur- 
ther necessary counter-action, which 
could include bringing down such aircraft 


operating in Katanga and eventually de- 
stroying them by air to ground actio.. 

At the same time the Force Cor.- 
mander took the necessary steps to give 
full effect to the intentions stated abov:. 


(d) ONUC action relating to continued impl-- 
mentation of the Security Council resolu- 
tion of February 21, 1961 


Meanwhile other steps in application 
of the cease-fire have been taken. in 
the note of approval by Headquarteis 
of the protocol, as delivered to Mr. 
Tshombe, there was included a declara- 
tion taking note “that it was acknow!- 
edged in the discussions between the 
parties to the negotiations which led to 
the formulation and signing of the pro- 
tocol that full compliance with the re- 
quirements of paragraph A-2 of the 
Security Council resolution of February 
21, 1961, is a condition essential to the 
effective application of the protocol.” 
ONnuc representatives have made clear 
to the Katangese authorities that a con- 
tinued failure to eliminate foreign mili- 
tary personnel, mercenaries and political 
advisers will amount to a breach of the 
cease-fire, that pacific procedures are 
available to them to dismiss the pro- 
scribed foreign personnel or to use the 
gendarmerie to apprehend them for evac- 
uation either by the consuls or by ONUC, 
but that this procedure represents an 
opportunity conferred upon them and 
cannot exclude direct action under the 
resolution by ONUC when and as ap- 
propriate. 

In the same connection, a particular 
problem arises from the presence in 
the so-called Belgian Consulate in Elisa- 
bethville, which is not accepted by the 
Government of the Congo and therefore 
not dealt with as such by oNuc, of 12 
Belgian officers of the regular army. 
It is incredible that such a group could 
be performing accepted consular func- 
tions. Statements given ONUC by Ka- 
tangese gendarmerie officers attest that 
these officers carry out for the gen- 
darmerie various advisory and general 
staff functions. Indeed, a number of 
these officers have been recognized at 
the gendarmerie camp in Elisabethville 
as participants in the direction of the 
hostilities against oNUC. Accordingly, the 
Secretariat has in the strongest terms 
brought this flagrant violation of para- 
graph A-2 of the Security Council resolu- 
tion of February 21, 1961, to the at- 
tention of the Government of Belgium. 
To date, however, these officers remain. 

As regards mercenaries and paramili- 
tary personnel, a new difficulty has arisen 
since August 28, 1961, when ONUC took 
measures to apprehend and evacuate 
such persons. Instead of flaunting them- 
selves in uniform they now serve in civil- 
ian garb and are correspondingly diffi- 
cult to identify and apprehend. There is 
also good reason to believe that they 
have taken cover in various forms of 
civilian employ, real or otherwise. It has 
also been established that a considerable 
number of paramilitary personnel who 
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carried arms during the recent hostilities 
were European residents of the Congo 
otherwise regularly employed. Finally, 
some persons previously evacuated by 
ONUC under the terms of paragraph A-2 
are reliably reported to have returned to 
Katanga or to be active in neighboring 
areas. 

An incident which occurred in the 
night of October 28, 1961, similarly 
bears upon the difficulty of meeting spe- 
cial demands made upon oNuc which a 
peace force normally is not called upon 
to meet. Seven mercenaries had been 
under detention by ONUC at Camp Mar- 
tini in Leopoldville for some weeks: five 
of them had not yet been evacuated be- 
cause the French Government declines 
the responsibility for repatriation which 
other governments concerned have all 
accepted in respect of their nationals. 
Two others (André Cremer, Belgian, and 
Louis Chalmers, alias Chamois, British) 
were being held because of particularly 
incriminating evidence against them (in- 
cluding their own statements) on the 
basis of which oNuc, within the limited 
means available to it, was pursuing in- 
quiries into their activities called for by 
its mandate. In a concerted breakout at- 
tempt the latter two, Cremer and Chalm- 
ers, with the help of a third who pulled 
the fuses at a prearranged moment, made 
a dash for a gap in the wall. The Ethio- 
pian guard called on them to halt and 
fired in the air. Chalmers escaped, but 
the leading man of an Ethiopian patrol 
just outside the camp, seeing Cremer 
dash out through the gap, fired low in 
the rain and darkness and hit him in the 
side. Cremer fell dead, outside the camp. 
A military board of inquiry has been 
instituted by the Force Commander. 
Chalmers reported to the British Embassy 
and has been returned to the camp. 


(e) Reduction of the United Nations Force 

troop strength 

While, as suggested above, the Katanga 
events have necessitated a broadening of 
the defensive capabilities of the Force, 
the planned reduction in its troop strength 
has continued. Total strength in July was 
19,825. After withdrawal of the Tunisian 
contingent in August it stood at 16,800. 
A temporary increase at the end of 
August followed the arrival of a Swedish 
battalion from Gaza, but the subsequent 
withdrawal of this battalion along with 
the Ghana contingent and the Liberian 
detachment of 222 reduced the total to 
15,500. Present strength includes 200 air 
force personnel. With the withdrawal of 
the Irish infantry group in November 
and the possible withdrawal of the Ni- 
gerian brigade headquarters and one 
battalion, December strength may be ex- 
pected to approximate 14,400. 


(f) ONUC effort toward reconcilation of 
differences 
As indicated in the last report, Mr. 
Khiary took every occasion offered by the 
cease-fire discussions to concentrate the 
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attention of the Katangese leaders on all 
the elements of their situation—legal, 
political and military—which made im- 
perative, in the interests of the people of 
the province and of the Congo as a 
whole, that they undertake serious con- 
tacts with the Central Government with 
a view to settling the issues dividing 
them. On October 18 two emissaries— 
an attaché in the cabinet of the prov- 
incial president and one from the prov- 
incial Ministry of Finance—proceeded 
to Leopoldville on the aircraft taking 
Mr. Khiary. The letter which the two 
officials delivered to Prime Méinister 
Adoula, according to information re- 
leased by the parties, treated an agree- 
ment as an immediate possibility but 
only to the extent that the Central Gov- 
ernment accepted the entity of “Katanga” 
as an established fact. It also sought to 
proscribe resort to the United Nations 
Force either for assuring security or 
resolving conflicts. It offered an econom- 
ic, customs and monetary union and 
a unification of the armed forces. Im- 
mediate concrete steps offered were use 
of the Port Francqui-Leopoldville-Matadi 
route for exports, assistance to the na- 
tional treasury from the Katangese re- 
serve of Congolese francs, and promotion 
of immediate commercial exchanges. 

The position of the Central Govern- 
ment in reply was that it was prepared 
to examine any proposals so long as they 
were to be discussed within the frame- 
work of parliamentary institutions es- 
tablished by the Fundamental Law and 
in accordance with the principle of 
legality. The “entity of Katanga,” it was 
stated, was recognized, like that of the 
other provinces, in the form established 
by the Fundamental Law. The discussions 
could not, however, be subjected to any 
conditions other than those of constitu- 
tionality and the parliamentary process. 
But the Central Government announced 
its readiness to receive Mr. Tshombe and 
his colleagues in Leopoldville for such 
discussions as early as possible. A mes- 
sage to the above effect was carried back 
to Elisabethville by the two emissaries 
on October 23, 1961. 


On October 25, 1961, Mr. Tshombe 
replied to the Prime Minister, acknowl- 
edging the latter’s note as being under 
study. Desiring to continue the discus- 
sions in the spirit of the Prime Minister’s 
invitation, Mr. Tshombe is understood to 
have made a point of the necessity of 
establishing a favorable climate for the 
talks. This in effect amounted to taking 
a position that the military operations of 
ANC in, or in the direction of, northern 
Katanga should be _ stopped. Prime 
Minister Adoula did in fact send the 
Chief of Staff of ANC, Major-General 
Mobutu, to Kasai for this purpose. The 
Prime Minister also requested ONUC to 
transmit to Mr. Tshombe a message in 
which he informed him of the measures 
his Government was taking in this respect 
and of the instructions given to Major- 
General Mobutu. This message was trans- 


mitted to Mr. Tshombe by Mr. Khiary. 


But on October 27, Mr. Tshombe sent a 
message to the Prime Minister protesting 
alleged “genocide,” bombardments and 
depredations in Katanga on October 26 
and 27. Meanwhile, however, aircraft of 
the so-called Katangese air force had 
been conducting bombing missions in 
Kasai, causing considerable damage and 
a number of deaths, with the result that 
the Prime Minister in a declaration 
broadcast over the Radio Nationale Con- 
golaise announced that his Government 
had exhausted all means for pedceful 
reconciliation and would continue with 
its police action to restore law and order 
in North Katanga and end the Katanga 
secession. 


(g) Problem of the refugees in Elisabethville 


A subject only indirectly associated 
with the problems of the cease-fire is 
that of the refugees in Elisabethville. 
Following the violent campaign of ter- 
rorism initiated under the instructions of 
the provincial Minister of the Interior of 
Katanga in the various African sections 
of Elisabethville and conducted by armed 
groups of Bayekes, Balundas and Bas- 
ongas, together with the Elisabethville 
police forces, the national guard and the 
Conakat Jeunesse, numerous Baluba 
families sought the protection of United 
Nations troops as early as August 24, 
1961. 

At first the number of these Balubas 
was relatively small, but, with continu- 
ing persecutions and massacres in the 
African sections, they began to accumu- 
late in large numbers around the head- 
quarters of the Swedish contingent. By 
October 15 they were estimated at ap- 
proximately 35,000. The Katanga au- 
thorities had also decided, on August 31, 
to transfer the prisoners held at the 
Kasapa prison in Elisabethville, most of 
whom were political opponents of Mr. 
Tshombe’s regime. Reports of the tension 
which was mounting in the sections on 
account of the exactions committed by 
the provincial forces had then reached 
the ears of these prisoners, who took the 
opportunity of their transfer to break 
away from their keepers and sought 
asylum in the refugee camp. At the be- 
ginning, refugees were people in genuine 
fear of tribal clashes. Later, however, 
political thugs forced other Balubas into 
the encampment, which they have since 
controlled by savage violence. The en- 
campment is not enclosed, and the refu- 
gees have been moving freely in and out 
during the day. A great many of them 
continued to go to their places of work 
and returned to the camp at night, until 
the provincial ministry of the interior 
issued an order on October 19 forbidding 
these movements. 

Three distinct groups are found among 
the refugees: a majority of Balubas 
originally from Kasai Province (approxi- 
mately 65 per cent); a minority, of 
Balubas from Katanga (approximately 
20 per cent—Balubakat); people from 
among 10 or 12 other tribes, mestly of 
Tshokwe origin. 
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Whereas the Baluba Kasai and the 
Tshokwes are fairly quiet and peaceful, 
the Balubakat, spurred by their own 
groups of Jeunesse, have been causing 
serious damage, often going out of the 
camp to steal and kill. Their actions are 
motivated by two main factors: they are 
in fear of their lives, and, being violently 
opposed to the provincial regime, they 
feel that all the harm they can do to the 
provincial authorities and their followers 
is in line with the aims which they pur- 
sue, which is to overthrow the present 
regime. Many incidents have thus oc- 
curred between the Jeunesse groups and 
the Elisabethville police forces, resulting 
in severe casualties. Clashes have also 
occurred with ONUC troops, who, in spite 
of their extremely limited number (ap- 
proximately 300), have done their utmost 
to control this huge mass of people. 


Notwithstanding repeated assurances 
given from time to time by President 
Tshombe, the refugees continue to re- 
fuse to return to their homes, as they 
fear reprisals by the local police forces 
as well as by the Conakat Jeunesse— 
young extremists who belong to Mr. 
Tshombe’s political party. It should be 
mentioned that these assurances have 
never been considered sufficient, nor 
have they, in most cases, been respected 
by the provincial authorities. Recently 
the United Nations was able to some 
degree to reorganize the camp by locat- 
ing the various major tribal groups to- 
gether, thus isolating the more dangerous 
Balubakat group from the others and 
making it easier at the same time to con- 
trol this violent element of the camp 
population. 


The refugees, who live under the most 
flimsy makeshift shanties, receive through 
he United Nations a food ration of 
approximately 500 grs. every three days. 
Until they Were prevented from engaging 


in their normal occupations, food sup- 
plies inside the camp were plentiful, and 
there was a daily movement of the 
refugees into Elisabethville, where they 
would buy all the items necessary for 
their upkeep, and return to the camp with 
them. 


Apart from the assistance received 
from charitable organizations, ONUC has 
shipped by rail some 400 tons of food 
supplies from its depot in Bakwanga 
(Kasai) to Elisabethville for distribution 
to the refugees. On arriving at Elisabeth- 
ville 200 tons of these commodities were 
seized by the Katanga gendarmerie and, 
following strong representations made by 
ONUC to President Tshombe, they were 
ultimately returned to the United Na- 
tions some 12 days later. A wHo physi- 
cian recently made a survey of health 
conditions in the camp. Although there 
is a clinic operated by the Swedish con- 
tingent, this is far from sufficient. With 
the overcrowded condition prevailing 
throughout the camp, and as sanitary fa- 
cilities are almost non-existent, the dan- 
ger of epidemics is very grave. 

Various plans have been elaborated by 
ONUC to the extent possible in conjunc- 
tion with the Katangese provincial au- 
thorities or local employers, with a view 
to encouraging refugees to return to their 
homes and to provide better accommo- 
dations for those who could not be per- 
suaded to do so. One major difficulty, 
however, has been the police blockade 
all around the camp, which has been in- 
stalled by the Katangese provincial au- 
thorities, thus preventing all movements. 
A study is under way to determine the 
extent to which a disused mine, located 
some 10 miles from Elisabethville, which 
contains a large number of installations, 
could be placed at the disposal of the 
refugees pending a more permanent set- 
tlement of their problem. 


Report on action by troops of the Government of the Republic of the 
Congo in the Kasai-Katanga border area and on hostilities involving 
gendarmerie units in the province of Katanga 


This report concerns the action under- 
taken in the Kasai-Katanga border area 
by troops of the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo under the com- 
mand of General Mobutu, and the hos- 
tilities which broke out when that action, 
described by the Government as a police 
operation, was resisted by gendarmerie 
units under the control of the Katanga 
provincial government. 

The Central Government's operation 
was launched from bases in Kasai. ONUC 
headquarters knew of fairly large ANC 
troop movements, centering in the Lulua- 
bourg and Luputa areas, toward the end 
of September, but was not aware of the 
real intentions of the ANC command or 
of the precise dates when ANC units ac- 
tually entered Katangese territory. 

While United Nations observers were 
dispatched to the scene, they were un- 
able to cross into Katangese territory or 
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to establish at first hand the depth of 
ANC penetration into the province. Sim- 
ilarly, although there were unconfirmed 
reports of numerous aerial bombard- 
ments by Katanga-based aircraft, ONUC 
observers. witnessed only two incursions 
into and bombings of Kasai by such air- 
craft. Reports on the hostilities were is- 
sued variously by the Government, Gen- 
eral Mobutu and the Katanga provincial 
authorities. 


Mercenaries may have been involved 
in this operation on the Katangese side, 
but none was actually seen by United 
Nations observers. It can be assumed 
with virtual certainty, however, that the 
Katanga-based aircraft were manned by 
non-Congolese personnel, since it is 
known that there are no Congolese pilots 
to fly such craft. It may be noted in this 
connection that, according to ONUC re- 
ports, 237 persons, chiefly mercenaries, 


covered by the provisions of paragrapi 
A-2 of the Security Council resolutioa 
of February 21, 1961, remain in Katar- 
ga; 388 such persons have been evac- 
uated, including 317 Belgians. The 12 
military officers attached to the Belgian 
“Consulate” in Elisabethville have like- 
wise booked passage to leave the Congo. 
The United Nations Force Commanc- 
er has transmitted the information on 
these matters which is set forth below. 


(a) Ground force movements 


(i) Forces under the command of 
General Mobutu 


Between September 21 and October 1, 
one battalion from Thysville and one 
from Leopoldville were air-lifted to 
Luluabourg, where they joined a third 
ANC battalion already stationed in the 
Kasai provincial capital. The latter bat- 
talion proceeded by road to Luiza, com- 
pleting the move by October 13. On 
October 20, General Mobutu confirmed 
radio and press reports of a clash be- 
tween the leading elements of this force 
and gendarmerie troops inside the Ka- 
tanga border on the Kapanga road. On 
October 31, ANC Headquarters reported 
this force to be 30 kilometres inside 
Katanga. On November 6, however, 
General Mobutu stated that this unit had 
not in fact moved into Katanga and was 
still intact. 

On October 13, the two battalions 
from Thysville and Leopoldville com- 
menced a move by rail from Luluabourg 
to Luputa near the Katanga border. ANC 
Headquarters reported the move com- 
plete by October 15. Reports from Brig- 
adier Goulson, United Nations Com- 
mander at Luluabourg, indicated that by 
October 25 some probing attacks by 
both sides had taken place and that some 
ANC casualties had been evacuated to Lu- 
luabourg. On October 31, ANC Head- 
quarters reported that its force was 60 
kilometres inside Katanga along the road 
to Kaniama. However, it is said that air 
attacks allegedly accounting for the re- 
treat of this force on November 2 took 
place in the general area of Tshisamba, 
about 10 kilometres inside Katanga. 


(ii) Forces under the command of 
General Lundula 


It was also reported that a detachment 
of picked soldiers from the Stanleyville 
area was to make up a new unit for a 
move on Katanga from the north. The 
first element, air-lifted by chartered Air 
Congo planes, landed in Kindu on Octo- 
ber 24. By November 4, this force had 
grown to 54 officers and 1,887 other 
ranks. On the same date, it was con- 
firmed by the United Nations Malayan 
unit at Kindu that the move by rail and 
road to Kasongo, near the Katanga bor- 
der, had commenced. On November 6, 
only 905 ANC troops remained in Kindu. 

The troops at Kindu were not engaged 
in the recent military operations, which 
took place only along the Katanga-Kasai 
border. The continuing move toward the 
northeastern part of north Katanga could 
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indicate, however, that operations inside 
Katanga are contemplated in this area. 
The strongest garrison of the Katanga 
2endarmerie there is at Kongolo. 


(b) Katanga aerial activity 

Several air attacks are reported to 
have taken place in the area of operations, 
and those which were actually witnessed 
by ONUC have been reported in para- 
graph 6 of the report of the Officer-in- 
Charge. 

Other attacks by Katangese aircraft 
were reported by ANC to have taken 
place on October 22, 27, 28 and 31, but 
ONUC is unable to confirm them inde- 
pendently. 

Again, on November 2, the ANC com- 
mander at Luluabourg, Colonel Ndjoko, 
reported that a Katangese airplane which 
had come from the direction of Kani- 
ama had dropped approximately 42 small 
bombs on an ANC column at Tshisamba, 
near the border but inside Katangese 
territory. This, too, is unconfirmed. 

On November 3, the United Nations 
Commander in Kasai province reported 
that he had visited Luputa by helicopter 
to verify the reports of aerial activity. 
He was unable to go further because 
the government troops at Tshisamba 
had withdrawn into Kasai territory, leav- 
ing no government troops on the Ka- 
tanga side. He reported that information 
on the air attacks was confused; raids 
might have been carried out by two 
pc-3’s and two lighter type aircraft 
which dropped some 40 small bombs. 
This attack is said to have been followed 
up by an air-drop of parachutists using 
two pc-4 aircraft. Many non-Congolese 
soldiers are said to have taken part in 
this move. One ANC company was re- 
ported dispersed with all contacts lost. 


Report concerning the events 
in Luluabourg 


During the night of November 1-2, 
ANC troops in Luluabourg undertook a 
house-to-house search for a clandestine 
radio transmitter rumored to have been 
used for the benefit of the Katanga gen- 
darmerie. About 300 non-Congolese na- 
tionals were reported to have been de- 
tained for questioning, but they were 
soon released. The ANC commander in 
Luluabourg, Colonel Ndjoko, was known 
to have been opposed to this operation, 
but to have been forcibly prevented by 
his officers from halting it. Nevertheless, 
it began in an orderly manner; a Ni- 
gerian officer visited the central area, to- 
gether with an ANC officer, and reported 
that there had been no untoward inci- 
dents by 0330 hours. 

Later in the night some calls for as- 
sistance were received, whereupon ONUC 
officers and civil staff proceeded to the 
scene and offered protection to persons 
who feared molestation. At that time 
there had been no reports of serious 
mistreatment. 


In the morning hours it became 
known, however, that‘a group of 30 to 
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40 aNC soldiers had become disorderly 
in one area. WHO reports indicate that 
eight women were raped, and that one 
woman suffered a spine injury when she 
jumped from a window to escape at- 
tackers. 

Thereupon, onuc forces redoubled 
their efforts to afford all possible help 
and protection to the foreign population 
of the town. With the assistance of the 
oNuc Commander and civlian represen- 
tative, Colonel Ndjoko succeeded in con- 
fining the ANC troops to camp and restor- 
ing calm. Joint guards were established 
at places where about 200 foreigners had 
sought refuge, and joint patrolling of the 
town was instituted. 

During the night of November 2-3, 
United Nations forces offered protection 
to a number of non-Congolese families 
as a precautionary measure, but the 
night passed without incident. 

In view of an incipient exodus of per- 
sons of European origin, the provincial 
authorities imposed restrictions on the 
granting of exit visas, but these were 
cancelled after vigorous representations 
by United Nations officials. All persons 
who wished to leave were subsequently 
reported doing so without difficulty. 
Some Belgian women in responsible po- 
sitions, particularly the social welfare 
officers, have nevertheless chosen to re- 
main at their posts. 

The danger of panic among foreign 
nationals was reported acute on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5, in anticipation of the ar- 
rival of a trainload of troops returning 
from the Katanga border area. Upon 
their arrival in Luluabourg on November 
5, 132 of their number, described as 
mutineers, were disarmed by the Nigerian 
troops. The United Nations Commander, 
Brigadier Goulson, acting on the request 
of Colonel Ndjoko, arranged for their 
immediate transport to Leopoldville by 
United Nations aircraft. Thirty-eight 
others, mostly NCo’s, remained in Lulua- 
bourg until further orders. 

Among the Congolese, fears have tend- 
ed to mount dangerously in connection 
with recurrent unconfirmed rumors of 
impending raids by aircraft of the Ka- 
tanga gendarmerie. Should such air raids 
occur, they would be countered by 
United Nations air action as indicated 
in the report of the Officer-in-Charge. 

Further disturbances were reported 
during the evening of November 9: some 
180 ANC troops threatened to use force 
to ._prevent being sent to Leopoldville, 
where they thought they would be pun- 
ished for the recent events. The ANC com- 
mander explained to them, however, that 
only those found guilty of misconduct 
would be transported to Leopoldville, 
whereupon the trouble subsided. Exag- 
gerated reports of this incident increased 
tension in town, and some of the non- 
Congolese population gathered in the 
Nigerian Brigade area for safety. 


The situation in Stanleyville 


Vice-Premier Gizenga was granted a 
one week’s leave of absence by the Coun- 


cil of Ministers of the Republic to settle 
his domestic affairs, and left for Stanley- 
ville on October 4, 1961. He has not 
returned. On October 19, the Orientale 
Provincial Assembly adopted a vote of 
censure against President Manzikala and 
elected in his place Losala Simon. Mr. 
Manzikala, who had been placed under 
house arrest, sought and was granted 
United Nations protection. On October 
30, members of the Jeunesse MNC were 
reported causing disturbances in the city; 
the United States consul was assaulted 
in his hotel. Law and order were restored 
on the personal intervention of General 
Lundula. On October 31, Mr. Gbenye, 
the Minister of the Interior of the Cen- 
ral Government, arrived in Stanleyville 
for a three-day visit. On November 11, 
General Lundula arrived in Leopoldville 
for conferences with members of the 
Central Government. On November 13 
he pledged allegiance to the President of 
the Republic. 


The situation in Albertville 


In the northern part of Katanga, the 
predominant element in the population 
is the Balubas, who, in general, oppose 
Mr. Tshombe. Balubakat elements have 
been exerting a growing influence in a 
number of localities. One of the Vice- 
Premiers of the Central Government is 
Mr. Sendwe, who is the President of the 
Balubakat political party. 

Problems of the maintenance of law 
and order in connection with the activi- 
ties of Baluba Jeunesse groups and other 
uncontrolled elements have arisen in 
some places. 

This problem has been particularly 
serious in Albertville and nearby towns, 
where disorderly groups, describing them- 
selves as “Jeunesse” but who in reality 
were intent on pillage, have roamed the 
area, molesting Congolese and non-Con- 
golese alike. On November 10, officials 
of certain Albertville enterprises request- 
ed United Nations protection for the 
evacuation to Usumbura of the wives 
and children of their staff. Protection 
was immediately accorded and boats left 
at 1400 and 2000 hours. 

The ONUC representatives reported 
that the situation as of the evening of 
November 10 was tense but in hand. 
Local pro-Tshombe and _ pro-Sendwe 
(Conakat and Cartel) leaders alike were 
cooperating in calming the population, 
and members of the police force, as well 
as gendarmerie officers, announced their 
allegiance to the Central Government 
and their readiness to help maintain 
order. 

In the meantime, Stanleyville ANC ele- 
ments from Bukavu crossed the Katanga 
line and occupied Bendera. One non- 
Congolese was wounded during this 
move; he was evacuated by United Na- 
tions aircraft. The ANC commander, Cap- 
tain Mika, expressed regret at this inci- 
dent and assured ONUC civilian and mili- 
tary representatives of his desire to co- 
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operate in the maintenance of order in 
Albertville. 

The first ANC contingent reached Al- 
bertville from Bendera on November 13, 
but was dissuaded from entering the 
town by the ONUC representative and 
Mr. Mwamba Illunga Prosper, a Balu- 
bakat leader. On the next day discussions 
were held with the ANC officers with a 
view to quartering the ANC in a former 
gendarmerie camp and keeping them out 
of the centre of Albertville. The ANC 
moved into the camp, but half an hour 
later armed soldiers appeared in town 
and began to loot homes, steal private 
vehicles and indiscriminately threaten 
and arrest civilians, both Congolese and 
non-Congolese. They also set up road- 
blocks at several points where they de- 
manded money from persons wishing to 
pass. 

Onuc officials organized additional 
evacuations of foreigners to Usumbura 
and accorded protection to those remain- 
ing in the city. ANC demands to take 
over the guarding of the docks were re- 
jected. The ANC commander was told on 
November 15 of the grave consequences 
to which his troops’ behavior might give 
rise, bringing the Government of the 
Republic into disrepute in the eyes of 
the population. Captain Mika again 
firmly promised to maintain order and 
eventually brought in four ANC soldiers 
bound as prisoners on charges connected 
with their behavior in the town. The ANC 
commander also agreed to withdraw all 
his troops to camp and to forbid them 
to enter Albertville with their arms. He 
further undertook to return all stolen 
vehicles to oNUC Headquarters for return 
to their owners. 


United Nations representatives have 
received instructions to take effective 
measures for the maintenance of order 
in the event of a recurrence of the dis- 
turbances. Mr. Kalume Joseph, who had 
been installed as District Commissioner, 
has been granted United Nations pro- 
tection. 


Recent events in Kindu 


On November 11, 1962, two C-119 air- 
craft from Kamina carrying scout cars 
for the Malayan contingent arrived in 
Kindu. The arrival time of the aircraft 
and the nature of their cargo had been 
communicated in advance to the local 
ANC. The 13 Italian air crew members 
proceeded to the officers’ mess, about 
two kilometres away, where there were 
only two Malayan officers and a few 
other ranks, the remaining Malayan 
troops being on duty at the airfield. Sixty 
ANC troops from Stanleyville, supported 
by an additional 200, thereupon sur- 
rounded the mess and looted it. The air 
crew members were taken prisoner, beat- 
en and removed to Kindu prison. About 
20 shots were fired, but there were no 
casualties. ANC confiscated all weapons 
at the mess. 


Shortly thereafter, ANC troops demand- 
ed that the two armored cars should be 
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surrendered to them. When this was re- 
fused, they surrounded the airfield itself, 
where the Malayan camp is situated. 
There were 206 Malayans at the field, 
and 300 ANC troops, with about 664 more 
ANC nearby in Kindu. The anc strength 
at the airfield had grown to 700 by No- 
vember 13. The water supply to the field 
was cut off. 

The commander of the Malayan bat- 


talion promptly entered into negotiations. 


with the ANC commander, Colonél Pakas- 
sa, with a view to securing release of 
the airmen, removal of the besieging 
ANC troops, and return of the confis- 
cated weapons and mess properties, in- 
cluding money. A combined United Na- 
tions-ANC guard was placed at the aircraft 
and the scout cars. Colonel Pakassa was 
unable to solve the other problems, how- 
ever, and professed to have little control 
over his troops. He sent telegrams to Mr. 
Gizenga and General Lundula asking 
them to come to Kindu. 

From Leopoldville, General Lundula 
promptly sent a senior staff officer to 
Kindu. He was accompanied by the 
United Nations Chief of Military Opera- 
tions, an ANC liaison officer and a Ma- 
layan liaison officer. The party flew by 
United Nations aircraft, arrived at Kindu 
at midday on November 13, and began 
negotiations with the ANC commander. 

From Stanleyville, Mr. Gizenga is said 
to have left for Kindu by automobile on 
November 11. 

In the course of the negotiations with 
Colonel Pakassa, the special mission from 
Leopoldville was informed that the air 
crew were being held on suspicion of 
being spies on behalf of the Katanga 
provincial authorities, but they were safe 
and well looked after. The ANC Com- 
mander said, however, that he had no 
authority to release the men, and that he 
could not guarantee the safety of any 
United Nations official even if permitted 
to visit them. He refused to acknowledge 
the authority of Major Dawe, General 
Lundula’s envoy, on the ground that he 
had come from Leopoldville and was 
therefore subject to suspicion. While Col- 
onel Pakassa appeared amenable to the 
eventual withdrawal of the ANC guard 
from the United Nations aircraft and 
cars, he stated that no United Nations 
aircraft would be allowed to fly over 
Kindu. 

On November 14 Colonel Pakassa in- 
formed United Nations officiais that the 
13 Italian prisoners had escaped. On the 
same day General Lundula, the Minister 
of the Interior, Mr. Gbenye, and 13 
other officials flew to Kindu. They joined 
in conference at the airfield with Colonel 
Pakassa and the ONUC representatives. 

At the conference, the United Nations 
presented the following demands: (a) 
every effort was to be made to find and 
bring back the Italian crewmen who were 
alleged to-have escaped; (b) United Na- 
tions aircraft, armored cars and other 
property were to be returned; (c) all 
ANC troops in and near the airfield were 
to be withdrawn; and (d) all culprits re- 





sponsible for the incident were to be 
severely punished. 

General Lundula issued orders that al 
the United Nations demands should b« 
met and that Colonel Pakassa shouk 
implement them after pacifying hi 
troops. He and Mr. Gbenye directed tha 
the culprits should be sent to Stanleyvill 
for disciplinary action. 

It was apparent that the aNc in Kindi 
were hostile to the Undula-Gbenyc 
group. Mr. Gizenga had arrived in Kindu 
but did not attend the conference at the 
airfield. Immediately after the conference. 
when an Air Congo pbc-4 aircraft landed 
at the field, General Lundula and his 
party boarded it and flew to Stanley 
ville. The General promised, however. 
to return to Kindu on November 15 
which he did, with a party of five ANC 
officers. 

At another conference with Colonel! 
Pakassa in the presence of Brigadier 
Hamid, the United Nations Commander, 
and oNuc civilian representatives, the 
ANC commander stated that no further 
information was available concerning the 
allegedly escaped Italian crew members. 
After vigorous protests by the United 
Nations officials, General Lundula re- 
peated his previous day’s orders and di- 
rected Colonel Pakassa to submit a de- 
tailed report on the entire incident. The 
General undertook to have the culprits 
flown to Stanleyville for punishment. 

After hours of waiting and a good 
deal of prodding, Colonel Pakassa pro- 
duced a report in which he stated that 
no information was available on the 
“escape” of the 13 men. At the same time 
it was noted that ANC troops had in fact 
withdrawn from the airfield save for the 
normal complement of 25 men. They 
were, however, reported concentrating 
again near the former Malayan officers’ 
mess two kilometres away. The two 
United Nations aircraft and the two 
armored cars were returned to ONUC 
custody. 

Later in the day, United Nations repre- 
sentatives who had just come to Kindu 
in connection with the incident secured 
the following information on the actual 
happenings from three reliable persons 
who were at the scene or nearby. Ac- 
cording to these sources, the Italian crew 
members who were captured at the Ma- 
layan mess were brutally beaten, dragged 
to trucks and brought to Kindu prison, 
where they were immediately shot and 
then cut to pieces by the soldiers. Pieces 
of the bodies were distributed to the 
large crowd that had gathered to watch 
the massacre, and some parts of the 
bodies were also flung at non-Congolese 
who were present. Two mutilated bodies 
were dragged through the main street of 
Kindu and exhibited until November 12. 
All the remains of the bodies were then 
thrown into the river. 

Photographs of the massacre were 
taken by one local non-Congolese. Sol- 
diers later forced entry into the residence 
of a WHO physician and threw part of a 
hand on his table amid insults. 
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The names of the victims are: 


Officers: Major Amedeo Parmeggiani, 
Captain Giorgio Gonelli, and Second 
Lieutenants Onorio de Luca, Giulio Gar- 
oati and Francesco Remotti. 


Non-commissioned officers: Master 
Sergeants Nazareno Quadrumani, Silves- 
tro Possenti, Martano Marcacci, Fran- 
cesco Page, Filippo di Gioranni, Nicola 
Stigliani, Armando Fabi and Antonio 
Mamone. 


In immediate response to the first 
cabled word of the incident on November 
13, the Acting Secretary-General author- 
ized the use of United Nations jet air- 
craft to lift the siege, even to the extent 
of strafing to disperse the besiegers, if 
the oNUC Command would consider this 
to be necessary and helpful. It was 
emphasized, however, that in this context 
the safety of the besieged personnel must 
be the primary consideration. Concern 
that United Nations aerial activity over 
Kindu might provoke the rebellious Con- 
golese troops to further assault or even 
execute the prisoners who, it was hoped, 
were still alive, was a major deterrent to 


such action by the commanding oNuC 
Officers. 

When the actual events became known, 
the United Nations Officer-in-Charge in 
Leopoldville despatched a letter to the 
Central Government emphasizing the 
gravity of the crime, demanding the im- 
mediate arrest of the ANC commander at 
Kindu and requesting the establishment 
of a joint investigating committee to ar- 
raign the remaining culprits. It was fur- 
ther demanded that all suspects should 
be tried and those found guilty severely 
punished. 

In the letter the Government was fur- 
ther informed of the military measures, 
including sealing-off of the Kindu area 
and disarming of the ANC troops there, 
that would be taken by ONUC to ensure 
apprehension of all suspects and assist 
in the efficient discharge of the functions 
of the proposed joint committee. ONUC 
resources and strength would be used 
fully. The Acting Secretary-General has 
directed that these measures be carried 
out with the utmost vigor and expedition. 

The Acting Secretary-General has con- 
veyed to the Government of Italy his 
profound regrets and condolences. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Sixteenth Session 
Plenary 


October 30-November 28 
Meetings 1044-1067 


Appointment of an acting Secretary-General 


Nov. 3 (meeting 1046): took up letter 
of .Nov. 3 from Security Council (A/ 
4953) containing resolution adopted by 
Council which recommended appoint- 
ment of U Thant (Burma) as acting 
Secretary-General; voted by secret ballot 
and by 103 votes to none adopted draft 
resolution (A/L. 362) by Ceylon, Liberia 
and United Arab Republic appointing U 
Thant; installation ceremony held, with 
oath of office administered by Assembly 
President; Assembly heard statements by 
President, by acting Secretary-General, 
by representatives of United States, 
USSR, India, France, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Ethiopia, United Kingdom, 
Nigeria, Indonesia, Canada, Costa Rica, 
South Africa, Ghana, Liberia, Pakistan, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cyprus, Israel, 
Greece, Italy, Cameroun and Burma, 
several of whom spoke on behalf of other 
delegations as well as their own. 


Appointment of an acting Secretary-General 


The General Assembly, 
Acting in accordance with the recommenda- 
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tion of the Security Council of 3 November 
1961, 

Appoints His Excellency U Thant as acting 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for a 
term of office ending on 10 April 1963. 

Resolution 1640(XV1) 


Adoption of agenda [8] 

Nov. 21 (meeting 1059): adopted with- 
out objection recommendations of Gen- 
eral Committee (A/4975) to include in 
agenda Indian item (A/4972) on United 
Nations Year for International Coopera- 
tion [Item 95] and to assign it to plenary 
meeting. Agenda: A/4980/Add.3. 


Report of Trusteeship Council (Part 1) [13]; 
Dissemination of information on United Na- 
tions and International Trusteeship System in 
Trust Territories [50]; Offers by member 
states of study and training facilities for 
inhabitants of Trust Territories [51] 

Nov. 6 (meeting 1047): took up report 
of Fourth Committee (A/4950) contain- 
ing five draft resolutions; adopted resolu- 
tions I and IV unanimously and II, Ill 
and V without objection. 


The future of Tanganyika 
The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolution 1609(XV) of 21 April 
1961 concerning the future of the Trust Terri- 
tory of Tanganyika, 

Noting that the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Government of Tanganyika have since 





then agreed that Tanganyika should become 
independent on 9 December 1961, 

Noting further that the Trusteeship Council 
at its twenty-seventh session took note with 
satisfaction of the advancement of the date of 
independence for Tanganyika from 28 Decem- 
ber 1961 to 9 December 1961 and drew the 
attention of the General Assembly to this date 
for appropriate action at its current session, 

1. Resolves, in agreement with the Adminis- 
tering Authority, that the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for Tanganyika, approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on 13 December 1946, shall 
cease to be in force upon the accession of 
Tanganyika to independence on 9 December 
1961; 

2. Recommends that, upon the attainment 
of its independence on 9 December 1961, 
Tanganyika shall be admitted to membership 
in the United Nations in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Resolution 1642(XVI) 


Offers by Member States 
of study and training facilities 
for inhabitants of Trust Territories 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1611 (XV) of 21 April 
1961, in which it requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to submit to the General Assembly at its 
sixteenth session a further report on the 
scholarships offered by Member States to stu- 
dents from Trust Territories, and on their 
utilization, 

Recalling further that the United Nations 
scholarship programme for students from Trust 
Territories established in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions 557 (VI) of 18 Janu- 
ary 1952 and 753 (VIII) of 9 December 1953 
is administered under the procedure approved 
by the Trusteeship Council at its thirteenth 
session, 

1. Takes note of the report of the Secre- 
tary-General and of part I, chapter VI, section 
D, of the report of the Trusteeship Council; 

2. Notes with regret that full use is not 
being made of all offers of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories; 

3. Urges the Administering Authorities to 
provide all the necessary facilities to enable 
students to avail themselves of offers by Mem- 
ber States of study and training facilities; 

4. Urges that closer liaison be established 
between the Secretariat and Member States 
offering the study and training facilities, to 
ensure the fullest exchange of information 
regarding the granting and utilization of the 
offers; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to submit 
to the General Assembly at its seventeenth ses- 
sion a report on the scholarships and training 
facilities offered by Member States, which 
should include, among other things, detailed 
information on the offers of scholarships and 
training facilities and their actual utilization 
and, in cases of non-utilization, the reasons 
for the failure of Trust Territories to take 


advantage of the offers. 
Resolution 1643(XVI) 


Dissemination of information on the United 
Nations and the International Trusteeship 
System in the Trust Territories 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1607 (XV) of 21 
April 1961 whereby the General Assembly, 
inter alia: 

(a) Requested the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary action to establish, without any 
further delay, in Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi 
and New Guinea, United Nations information 
centres in which the responsible positions would 
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be occupied by indig inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories concerned, 

(b) Requested the Secretary-General to en- 
sure the immediate and mass publication and 
the widest possible circulation and dissemina- 
tion, in all the Trust Territories through all 
media of mass communication, of the Declara- 
tion on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples, and to ensure 
that the information referred to in the resolu- 
tion should be disseminated in the principal 
local languages as well as in the language of 
the Administering Authority, 

Having perused the report of the Secretary- 
General prepared in accordance with resolu- 
tion 1607 (XV), 

1. Takes note with satisfaction of the estab- 
lishment at Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, and 
at Usumbura, R da-Urundi, on 16 June 
1961, of United Nations information centres 
and also of the training of qualified indigen- 
ous inhabitants for positi of responsibility 
in those two centres; 

2. Takes further note of the report of the 
Secretary-General on the dissemination in the 
Trust Territories through all media of mass 
communication, in the principal local languages 
as well as in the language of the Administer- 
ing Authority, of the Declaration on the grant- 
ing of independence to colonial countries and 
peoples, of information on the purposes and 
operation of the United Nations and of the 
International Trusteeship System, and on the 
principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to take 
steps, in consultation with the Administering 
Authority concerned, to establish without any 
further delay in New Guinea in 1962 a United 
Nations information centre in which responsible 
positions would be occupied by indigenous 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory; 

4. Further requests the Secretary-General to 
submit to the General Assembly at its seven- 
teenth session a report concerning the imple- 
mentation of the present resolution. 

Resolution 1644(XV1) 














Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire 
relating to Trust Territories 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling that under General Assembly reso- 
lution 751 (VIII) of 9 December 1953 a Sub- 
Committee was established to examine the 
Questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship 
Council, to study such changes as might be 
necessary to adapt the Questionnaire to the 
special conditions of each Territory, and to 
submit its conclusions to the Council, 

Noting that the Trusteeship Council has 
adopted special questionnaires for certain 
Trust Territories, 

1. Expresses its appreciation of the work 
accomplished by the Sub-Committee on the 
Questionnaire; 

2. Decides that the Sub-Committee, having 
completed its work, should be discontinued. 

Resolution 1645(XV1) 


Hearing of petitioners in connection 
with the Trust Territory of Tanganyika 


The General Assembly, 


Having received the report of the Trusteeship 
Council covering the period from 1 July 1960 
to 19 July 1961, 

Noting that at the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly the Fourth Committee heard 
petitioners from Tanganyika, 

Noting further that during its twenty-seventh 

the Trusteeship Council heard petition- 
ers from Tanganyika and commended their 
observations as well as those of various Mem- 
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ber States to the attention of the Administering 
Authority for urgent action, 

Requests that the Administering Authority 
take account of the « ts and suggesti 
made during the discussion of the report of 
the Trusteeship Council at the sixteenth session 
of the General Assembly, with a view to 
extending similar consideration in the matter 
of compensation for loss of career to all 
expatriate civil servants without regard to race, 
color, creed or origin. 





Resolution 1646( XVI). 


Report of International Atomic Energy 
Agency [14] 

Nov. 23 (meeting 1062): heard state- 
ment by Director-General of IAEA who 
presented report of Agency (A/4883 and 
Add.1); adopted draft resolution (A/L. 
364), sponsored by Hungary, Iraq and 
Pakistan, taking note of Agency’s report 
[A/RES/1651(XVI) }. 


s of 





Election of non-p 
Security Council [15] 

Oct. 30 (meeting 1044): elected Ireland 
in special ballot to fill one-year term on 
Council during 1962 [at 15th session of 
Assembly, before election of Liberia on 
14th ballot, it was announced that con- 
sultations among delegations had led to 
understanding that Liberia would be only 
candidate at that time; if elected, Liberia 
would resign at end of 1961 and Ireland 
would be sole candidate for remaining 
year of term]; elected on first ballot 
Venezuela and Ghana for two-year term, 
1962-63; deferred election of third mem- 
ber after inconclusive ballots. 

Nov. 14 (meeting 1053): after six in- 
conclusive ballots, decided on proposal 
of President to postpone election of one 
non-permanent member of Council to 
later meeting. 

| Non-permanent members retiring from 
Council at end of 1961: Ceylon, Ecuador, 
Turkey]. 
Election of six s of E ic and 
Social Council [16] 

Oct. 30 (meeting 1044): elected on first 
ballot United States, Colombia, Senegal 
and Australia for three-year term, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1962; deferred election of 
fifth and sixth members; 

Nov. 14 (meeting 1053): elected on 
first unrestricted ballot, India and Yugo- 
slavia. 

{Council members retiring at end of 
1961: Afghanistan, Bulgaria, New Zea- 
land, Spain, United States, Venezuela. As 
result of above elections, membership of 
Council for 1962 is as follows: Australia. 
Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, India, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Poland, Senegal, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia. ] 





Election of members of International Law 
Commission [17] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): Elected by 
secret ballot following 25 members of 
Commission: Roberto Ago (Italy), Gil- 
berto Amado (Brazil), Milan Bartos 
(Yugoslavia), Herbert W. Briggs (United 


States), Marcel Cadieux (Canada), Erix 
Castren (Finland), Abdullah El-Eriao 
(United Arab Republic), Tesilimi Ol:- 
wole Elias (Nigeria), André Gros 
(France), Eduardo Jiménez de Aréchaga 
(Uruguay), Victor Kanga (Cameroun ,, 
Manfred Lachs (Poland), Chieh Liu 
(China), Antonio de Luna Garcia 
(Spain), Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico), 
Radhabinod Pal (India), Angel Modesto 
Paredes (Ecuador), Obed Pessou (Da- 
homey), Shabtai Rosenne (Israel), Abdul 
Hakim Tabibi (Afghanistan), Senjin 
Tsuruoka (Japan), Grigory I. Tunkin 
(USSR), Alfred Verdross (Austria), 
Humphrey Waldock (United Kingdom), 
Mustapha Kamil Yasseen (Iraq). 


Documents: Memorandum by Secre- 
tary-General and list of candidates: A 
4779 and Corr.1 and Add.1, 2; Note by 
Secretary-General and _ statements of 
qualifications of candidates: A/4780 and 
Corr.1 and Add. 1-5; Letter of September 
9 from Netherlands: A/4866. 


Question of disarmament [19] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): took up re- 
port of First Committee (A/4980); 
adopted unanimously draft resolution 
contained therein: 


Question of disarmam2nt 


The General Assembly, 


Welcoming the agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as a 
result of negotiations between them, that gen- 
eral and complete disar t should be 
accomplished and their agreement on the prin- 
ciples which should guide disarmament nego- 
tiations, 





Noting that the two Governments are desir- 
ous of resuming disarmament negotiations in 
an appropriate body, whose composition is 
yet to be agreed upon, 

Considering it essential that these two prin- 
cipal parties should agree to and accept a 
negotiating body, 

Having regard to the success of negotiations 
between these two parties resulting in the 
emergence of an agreement on principles, 

1. Urges the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to reach agreement on the 
composition of a negotiating body, which both 
they and the rest of the world can regard as 
satisfactory; 

2. Exoresses the hope that such negotiations 
will be started without delay and will lead to 
an agreed recommendation to the General As- 
sembly; 

3. Requests the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to report to the General 
Assembly, before the conclusion of its sixteenth 
session, on the results of such negotiations. 

Resolution 1660(XV!) 


Financial reports and accounts for financial 
year ended December 31, 1960 and reports 
of Board of Auditors [52] 

Oct. 30 (meeting 1044): took up report 
of Fifth Committee (A/4936); adopted 
draft resolution I without objection, and 
draft resolutions II, III and ITV unanimous- 
ly, accepting financial reports and ac- 
counts for 1960 and reports of Board 
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of Auditors: United Nations |A/RES/ 
1634(XVI)]; United Nations Children’s 
Fund [A/RES/1635(XVI)]; United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in Near East [A/ 
RES/1636(XVI)]; Voluntary funds ad- 
ministered by United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees {A/RES/1637 
(XVI) ]. 


United Nations operations in Congo: cost 
estimates and financing [55] 

Oct. 30 (meeting 1044): adopted (69- 
10-18) draft resolution submitted by 
Fifth Committee (A/4943): 


United Nations operations in the Congo: 

cost estimates and financing 

The General Assembly, 

Pending action to be taken at the present 
session regarding the financing of the United 
Nations operations in the Congo and without 
prejudice to such action, 

Authorizes the Secretariat to continue until 
31 December 1961 to incur commitments for 
the United Nations operations in the Congo at 
a level not to exceed $10 million per month. 

Resolution 1633(XVI) 


Appointments to fill vacancies in membership 
of subsidiary bodies of General Assembly 
[56] 

Board of Auditors [56 c] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): approved 
without objection recommendation of 
Fifth Committee (A/4958) that Auditor- 
General of Netherlands be appointed to 
Board of Auditors for 3-year term be- 
ginning July 1, 1962 [A/RES/1655 
(XVI) }. 

United Nations Administrative Tribunal 
[56 e] 

Oct. 30 (meeting 1044): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution proposed by 
Fifth Committee (A/4935) appointing 
following as members of Tribunal for 
three-year term beginning Jan. 1, 1962: 
Mrs. Paul Bastid (France), Omar Loutfi 
(United Arab Republic) and R. Ven- 
kataraman (India) [A/RES/1638(XVI) ]. 


Audit reports relating to expenditures by 


-specialized agencies and International Atomic 


Energy Agency [58] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): adopted with- 
out objection draft resolutions I and II 
submitted by Fifth Committee (A/4963), 
taking note in first instance of audit re- 
ports relating to expenditure by spe- 
cialized agencies and by 1Aka of technical 
assistance funds allocated from Special 
Account and of observations of Advisory 
Committee thereon, and in second in- 
stance of audit reports relating to ex- 
penditure by executing agencies of funds 
earmarked from Special Fund and of 
observations of Advisory Committee 
thereon [A/RES/1656(XVI) and A/ 
RES/1657(XVI)]. 


Base salary scales and post adjustments of 
staff in professional and higher categories of 
international civil service [65] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): adopted (88- 
0-11) draft resolutions A and B recom- 
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mended by Fifth Committee (A/4977) 
which among other things amend base 
salary scales and revise schedule of 
post adjustments [A/RES/1658(XVI) A 
(amendments to staff regulations of Unit- 
ed Nations) and B (amendments to pro- 
visions on pensionable remuneration of 
staff) |. 


Annual report of United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board [66] 

Oct. 30 (meeting 1044): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution proposed by Fifth 
Committee (A/4934) taking note of an- 
nual report of United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board [A/RES/1639(XVI]. 


United Nations Library [68] 


Nov. 6 (meeting 1047): approved draft 
resolution in Fifth Committee’s report 
(A/4952) taking note of report of Secre- 
tary-General on United Nations Library 
[A/RES/1641(XVI) ]. 


Continuation of suspension of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests and obligations of states 
to refrain from their renewal [73] 


Nov. 6 (meeting 1047): adopted (71- 
20-8, roll-call) following resolution sub- 
mitted by First Committee (A/4942/ 
Add.1): 


Continuation of suspension of nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear tests and obligations 
of States to refrain from their renewal 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1577 (XV) of 20 
December 1960 which urged the States con- 
cerned to continue the suspension of test 
explosions, and also its resolution 1578 (XV) 
of the same date, 

Further recalling its resolution 1379 (XIV) of 
20 November 1959, 

Bearing in mind both the 9" and con- 
tinving hazards of radiati Iti 
humanity from test explosions as all as their 
adverse consequences to the prospects of world 
peace through heightening rather than lessen- 
ing of international tensions, 

Considering it urgent and imperative that 
no further tests should take place, 

1. Expresses its deep concern and profound 
regret that test explosions have been resumed; 

2. Earnestly urges the States concerned to 
refrain from further test I 
the conclusion of necessary internationally 
binding agreements in regard to tests; 

3. Expresses confidence that the States con- 
cerned will reach agreement as soon as pos- 
sible on the cessation of tests of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons, under appropriate in- 
ternational control; 

4. Calls upon the States concerned to en- 
gage themselves with urgency and speed in 
the necessary efforts to conclude such agree- 
ments expeditiously. 








Resolution 1648(XVI) 


Urgent need for treaty to ban nuclear wea- 
pons tests under effective international control 
[72] 

Nov. 8 (meeting 1049): adopted (67- 
11-16) amendment by Cyprus (A/L. 
363) substituting words “December 14, 
1961” for words “March 1, 1962” in 
op. para. 3 of draft resolution submitted 
by First Committee (A/4942/Add.2); 


adopted (71-11-15, roll-call) resolution 


as thus amended: 


The urgent need for a treaty 
to ban nuclear weapons tests 
under effective international control 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions 1252 (XIII) of 4 
November 1958, 1402 (XIV) of 21 November 
1959 and 1577 (XV) and 1578 (XV) of 20 
December 1960, 

Noting with regret the recent initiation of 
nuclear weapons testing and the rejection of 
the proposal of the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland that fur- 
ther nuclear tests in the earth’s atmosphere be 
suspended, 

Noting that the negotiations at Geneva on 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
have been recessed pending completion of the 
discussion of this matter by the General Assem- 
bly, 

Recognizing that a per t and conti 
cessation of nuclear weapons testing in all 
environments would be guaranteed only by an 
effective and impartial system of verification 
in which all States have confidence, 

1. Reaffirms that it is urgently necessary to 
reach an agreement prohibiting all nuclear 
weapons tests under effective control which 
would be a first step towards reversing the 
dangerous and burdensome arms race, would 
inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries, would contribute to the reduction of 
international tensions and would eliminate any 
health hazards associated with nuclear testing; 

2. Urges the States negotiating at the Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests at Geneva to renew at once 
their efforts to conclude at the earliest possible 
time a treaty on the cessation of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons tests on the following 
basis: 

(a) The treaty should have as its objective 
the cessation of all nuclear weapons tests in 
all environments under inspection and control 
machinery adequate to ensure compliance with 
its terms; 

(b) International control machinery should 
be organized so as to be representative of all 
parties to the treaty and should be staffed 
and operated to guarantee its objectivity and 
effectiveness, avoiding self-inspection, under 
procedures which would ensure that its facili- 
ties will be used exclusively for purposes of 
effective control; 

(c) The day-to-day executive and adminis- 
trative operations of the control system estab- 
lished under the treaty should not be suscept- 
ible to obstruction by the exercise of a veto 
and administrative responsibility should be 
concentrated in the hands of a single Adminis- 
trator acting impartially and functioning under 
the supervision of a commission composed of 
representatives of parties to the treaty; 

3. Requests the negotiating States to report 
to the Disarmament Commission by 14 Decem- 
ber 1961 on the progress of their negotiations; 

4. Calls upon all States, upon the conclu- 
sion of a treaty which will ensure that nuclear 
weapons tests will be permanently prohibited 
under effective controls, to ratify or to adhere 
to that treaty. 





Resolution 1649(XVI) 


Item 73 

Nov. 24 (meeting 1063): adopted (55- 
0-44, roll-call) resolution on Africa as 
denuclearized zone as proposed by First 
Committee (A/4942/Add.3, draft resolu- 
tion I): 
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Consideration of Africa as a 
denuclearized zone 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1378 (XIV) of 20 
November 1959 on general and complete 
disarmament, 1379 (XIV) of 20 November 
1959 on the question of French nuclear tests 
in the Sahara, 1576 (XV) of 20 December 
1960 on the prevention of the wider dissemi- 
nation of nuclear weapons, and 1577 (XV) and 
1578 (XV) of 20 December 1960 on the 
suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests, 

Recalling further its resolution 1629 (XVI) 
of 27 October 1961 which declared that both 
concern for the future of mankind and the 
fundamental principles of international law 
imp a responsibility on all States concern- 
ing actions which might have harmful bio- 
logical consequences for the existing and future 
generations of peoples of other States, by 
increasing the levels of radioactive fall-out, 

Concerned about the present rate of nuclear 
armament and the possible spread of nuclear 
weapons, as well as the resumption of nuclear 
tests in the continent of Africa which is being 
emancipated, 

Recognizing the need to prevent Africa from 
becoming involved in any competition asso- 
ciated with the ideological struggles between 
the Powers engaged in the arms race and, 
particularly, with nuclear weapons, 

Recognizing further that the task of economic 
and social development in the African States 
requires the uninterrupted attention of those 
States in order to allow them to fulfill their 
goals and to contribute fully to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, 

Calls upon Member States: 

(a) To refrain from carrying out or con- 
tinving to carry out in Africa nuclear tests in 
any form; 

(b) To refrain from using the territory, terri- 
torial waters or air space of Africa for testing, 
storing or transporting nuclear weapons; 

(c) To consider and respect the continent of 
Africa as a denuclearized zone. 

Resolution 1652(XV1) 





Items 73 and 72 

Nov. 24 (meeting 1063): voted as fol- 
lows on draft resolution II proposed by 
First Committee in its report (A/4942/ 
Add.3): adopted preamble, paras. 1-5 
in five separate votes (62-0-28; 63-0-29; 
63-1-31; 62-0-28; 61-6-25); adopted op. 
para. 1(a): 56-19-26 (roll-call); op. para. 
1(b) 59-17-19; op. para. 1(c): 63-12-24; 
op. para. 1(d): 52-20-23; op. para. 1, 
as whole, 56-19-26 (roll-call); op. para. 
2: 53-19-29 (roll-call); draft resolution 
as whole: 55-20-26 (roll-call): 


Declaration on the prohibition of the use of 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons 


The General Assembly, 


Mindful of its responsibility under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, as well as 
in the consideration of principles governing 
disarmament, 

Gravely concerned that, while negotiations 
on disarmament have not so far achieved satis- 
factory results, the armaments race, particular- 
ly in the nuclear and thermo-nuclear fields, 
has reached a dangerous stage requiring all 
P ib! prec ti y es to protect 
humanity and civilization from the hazard of 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear catastrophe, 

Recalling that the use of weapons of mass 
destruction, causing unnecessary human suffer- 
ing, was in the past prohibited, as being con- 
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trary to the laws of humanity and to the prin- 
ciples of international law, by international 
declarations and binding agreements, such as 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg of 1868, the 
Declaration of the Brussels Conference of 1874, 
the Conventions of The Hague Peace Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907, and the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925, to which the majority of 
nations are still parties, 

Considering that the use of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons would bring about 


indiscriminate suffering and destruction. to man-- 


kind and civilization to an even greater extent 
than the use of those weapons declared by 
the aforementioned international declarations 
and agreements to be contrary to the laws of 
humanity and a crime under international law, 

Believing that the use of weapons of mass 
destruction, such as nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons, is a direct negation of the high 
ideals and objectives which the United Nations 
has been established to achieve through the 
protection of succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war and through the preservation 
and promotion of their cultures, 

1. Declares that: 

(a) The use of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons is contrary to the spirit, letter and 
aims of the United Nations and, as such, a 
direct violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

(b) The use of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons would exceed even the scope of war 
and cause indiscriminate suffering and destruc- 
tion to mankind and civilization and, as such, 
is contrary to the rules of international law 
and to the laws of humanity; 

(c) The use of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons is a war directed not against an 
enemy or enemies.alone but also against man- 
kind in general, since the peoples of the world 
not involved in such a war will be subjected 
to all the evils generated by the use of such 
weapons; 

(d) Any State using nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons is to be considered as violat- 
ing the Charter of the United Nations, as 
acting contrary to the laws of humanity and 
as committing a crime against mankind and 
civilization; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to consult 
the Governments of Member States to ascertain 
their views on the possibility of convening a 
special conference for signing a convention on 
the prohibition of the use of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons for war purposes and 
to report on the results of such consultation to 
the General Assembly at its seventeenth session. 

Resolution 1653(XVI) 


Status of German-speaking element in prov- 
ince of Bolzano (Bozen); implementation of 
resolution 1497(XV) of October 31, 1960 [74] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): adopted 
unanimously draft resolution presented 
by Special Political Committee (A/ 
4982): 


The status of the German-Speaking element 
in the Province of Bolzano (Bozen) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1497 (XV) of 31 
October 1960, 

Noting with satisfaction the negotiations 
which are taking place between the two 
parties concerned, 

Noting further that the dispute remains as 
yet unresolved, 

Calls for further efforts by the two parties 
concerned to find a solution in accordance 
with paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the above- 
mentioned resolution. 

Resolution 1661(XVI) 


Treatment of people of Indian and Indc- 
Pakistani origin in Republic of South Afric: 


[75] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): adoptei 
unanimously draft resolution submitte 
by Special Political Committee (A/ 
4988): 


Treatment of people of Indian and 
Indo-Pakistani origin in the Republic of 
South Africa 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1179 (XII) of 26 
November 1957, 1302 (XIII) of 10 December 
1958, 1460 (XIV) of 10 December 1959 and 
1597 (XV) of 13 April 1961, 

Having considered the reports of the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan, 

1. Notes that the Governments of India and 
Pakistan have reiterated their readiness once 
again to enter into negotiations with the 
Government of the Republic of South Africa 
in accordance with the expressed desires of the 
United Nations, and with the express declara- 
tion that such negotiations would be without 
prejudice to the juridical stands taken by the 
respective Governments; 

2. Notes with deep regret that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa has re- 
peatedly ignored the resolutions of the General 
Assembly, has not replied to the communi- 
cations from the Governments of India and 
Pakistan on this subject, and has not shown 
any disposition to arrive at a solution to this 
problem in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the repeated recommendations of the General 
Assembly; 

3. Calls upon the Government of the Re- 
public of South Africa to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan, in conformity with the repeated reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly; 

4. Invites Member States to use their good 
offices in such manner as may be appropriate 
to bring about the negotiations envisaged by 
the General Assembly in this matter; 

5. Invites the parties concerned to report to 
the General Assembly, jointly or separately, 
regarding any progress which may be made. 

Resolution 1662(XV!) 


Question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from policies of apartheid of Gov- 
ernment of Republic of South Africa [76] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): took up re- 
port of Special Political Committee con- 
taining two draft resolutions (A/4968); 
adopted (47-42-4) United Kingdom pro- 
posal for separate vote on operative 
paras. 5, 6 and 7 of draft resolution A 
[relating to sanctions, etc. See Special 
Political Committee, p. 55]; did not 
adopt (48-31-22, roll-call) op. paras. 5, 
6 and 7 as they failed to receive re- 
quired 2/3 majority; on proposal of Ivory 
Coast, agreed not to put rest of draft 
resolution A to a vote; 

Voted as follows on draft resolution 
B: (1) adopted (70-2-24) words in op. 
para. 4 “calls the attention of the Se- 
curity Council to the provision of Arti- 
cle 11 (3) of the Charter. . .”; (2) 
did not adopt (52-30-18, roll-call) fol- 
lowing words in op. para. 4 as they 
failed to receive required 2/3 majority: 
“and requests it to consider what meas- 
ures should be taken against the Repub- 
lic of South Africa for its persistent 
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violations of the Charter of the United 
Nations”; did not adopt op. paras. 6 and 
7 in separate roll-call votes of 50-33-17 
and 47-32-21 respectively as these two 
paras. did not receive required 2/3 ma- 
jority [Op. para. 6—“Further calls upon 
all states to deny to the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa any support 
and assistance, including assistance in 
the form of arms and war material, 
which may be used for the purpose of 
intensifying the violence against the in- 
digenous population of South Africa and 
causing further bloodshed”; op. para. 7 
—‘“Calls upon all member states to re- 
frain from exporting petroleum to South 
Africa”]; adopted draft resolution B, as 
whole as amended, by roll-call vote of 
97-2-1: 


The question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of apartheid of 
the Government of the Republic of 
South Africa 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its previous resolutions on the 
question of race conflict in South Africa result- 
ing from the policies of apartheid of the 
Government of the Republic of South Africa, 

Considering that its resolutions 616 B (VII) 
of 5 December 1952, 917 (X) of 6 December 
1955 and 1248 (XIII) of 30 October 1958 have 
declared that racial policies designed to per- 
petuate or increase discrimination are incon- 
sistent with the Charter of the United Nations 
and with the pledges of Members under Article 
56 of the Charter, 

Noting that its resolutions 395 (V) of 2 
December 1950, 511 (VI) of 12 January 1952 
and 616 A (VII) of 5 December 1952 have suc- 
cessively affirmed that the policy of racial 
segregation (apartheid) is necessarily based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination, 

Recalling that the Security Council in its 
resolution of 1 April 1960 (S/4300) recognized 
that the situation in South Africa was one 
that had led to international friction and, if 
continued, might endanger international peace 
and security, 

Recalling further that the Security Council 
in its aforesaid resolution called upon the 
Government of South Africa to _ initiate 
measures aimed at bringing about racial har- 
mony based on equality in order to ensure 
that the present situation does not continue or 
recur and to abandon its policies of apartheid 
and racial discrimination, 

Recalling in particular that the government 
of South Africa has completely disregarded 
General Assembly resolution 1598 (XV) of 13 
April 1961 and, far from bringing its policies 
and conduct into conformity with the obliga- 
tions under the Charter, has continued to 
reinforce its racial policies in disregard of 
those obligations, 

1. Deplores that the Government of the 
Republic of South Africa has failed to comply 
with the repeated requests and demands of 
the General Assembly and with the aforesaid 
resolution of the Security Council and has 
flouted world public opinion by refusing to 
reconsider or revise its racial policies or to 
observe its obligations under the Charter; 

2. Strongly deprecates the continued and 
total disregard by the Government of South 
Africa of its obligations under the Charter and 
furthermore its determined aggravation of 
racial issues by ever-increasing discriminatory 
laws and measures and their ruthless enforce- 
ment accompanied by violence and bloodshed; 
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3. Condemns policies based on racial su- 
periority as reprehensible and repugnant to 
human dignity; 

4. Calls the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil to the provision of Article 11, paragraph 3, 
of the Charter; 

5. Urges all States to take such separate 
and collective action as is open to them in 
conformity with the Charter to bring about an 
abandonment of those policies; 

6. Reaffirms that the racial policies being 
pursued by the Government of South Africa are 
a flagrant violation of the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and are tetally inconsistent with 
its obligati as a Member State; 

7. Reaffirms with grave concern and deep 
anxiety that these policies have led to inter- 
national friction and that their continuance 
seriously endangers international peace and 
security; 

8. Reminds the Government of South Africa 
of the requirement of Article 2, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter that all Members shall fulfil 
in good faith the obligati d by them 
under the Charter; 

9. Calls once again upon the Government 
of South Africa to change its policies and 
conduct so as to conform to its obligations 
imposed by the Charter. 








Resolution 1663(XV1) 


Enlargement of International Law Commission 
[77] 

Nov. 6 (meeting 1074): adopted with- 
out objection amendment (A/L.361) sub- 
mitted by Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Mada- 
gascar, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and 
Upper Volta, adding final paragraph to 
draft resolution submitted by Sixth Com- 
mittee in its report (A/4939); adopted 
draft resolution, as amended, without ob- 
jection; also before plenary: Report of 
Fifth Committee on financial implications 
of draft resolution (A/4946). 


Enlargement of the International Law 
Commission: amendments to articles 2 and 9 
of the Statute of the Commission 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1103 (XI) of 18 
December 1956, by which the membership of 
the International Law Commission was estab- 
lished at twenty-one members, 

Noting that the membership of the United 
Nations has increased substantially since the 
adoption of that resolution, 

1. Decides to amend as follows article 2, 
paragraph 1, of the Statute of the Inter- 

tional Law C i 

“The Commission shall consist of twenty- 
five members who shall be persons of 
recognized competence in international 
law”; 





2. Decides, as a e, to d as 


follows article 9, paragraph 1, of the said 
Statute: 

“The twenty-five candidates who obtain 
the greatest number of votes and not less 
than a majority of the votes of the Mem- 
bers present and voting shall be elected”; 
3. Decides, by way of exception and in 

consequence of the enlargement of the Com- 
mission, to request the Secretariat to include 
in the list of candidates in the election to be 
held at the current ion, in addition to the 
nominations already received, such names as 








shall have been communicated to it in writing 
before 15 November 1961. 
Resolution 1647(XVI) 


Situation with regard to implementation of 
Declaration on granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples [88]; Assist- 
ance to Africa: A United Nations program 
for development [22a] 

Nov. 6 (meeting 1047): held procedural 
discussion; Nov. 7-27 (meetings 1048- 
1050; 1052, 1054-1066): on proposal of 
Madagascar decided without objection to 
discuss items 88 and 22 (a) together; 
held general debate; 


Nov. 15 (meeting 1055): decided with- 
out objection to suspend general debate 
on items 88 and 22 (a) in order to con- 
sider urgently 36-power draft resolution 
on status of Algerians imprisoned in 
France, proposed by following states: 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Libya, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta, Yemen (A/L.365 
and Add.1); adopted draft resolution by 
roll-call vote of 62-0-31: 


The status of Algerians imprisoned in France 


The General Assembly, 


Deeply concerned at the grave international 
repercussions and the serious threat to the 
prospects of a negotiated, peaceful settlement 
of the Algerian question in « q of 
the hunger strike of thousands of Algerians 
imprisoned in France, 

Recalling its resolution 1573 (XV) of 19 
December 1960, by which it recognized its 
responsibility to contribute towards a just 
solution of the Algerian question, 

Recalling further its resolution 1514 (XV) of 
14 December 1960, which emphasized in para- 
graph 4: 

“All armed action or repressive meas- 
ures of all kinds directed against depend- 
ent peoples shall cease in order to enable 
them to exercise peacefully and freely 
their right to complet Pp Ris «c's 
Appeals to the Government of France, in 

accordance with established international prac- 
tice and humanitarian principles, to redress 
the legitimate grievances of the Algerian 
prisoners in recognizing their status as political 
prisoners with a view to making possible the 
diate termination of the hunger strike. 
Resolution 1650(XVi) 











Nov. 27 (meeting 1066): voted as fol- 
lows: 

38-power draft resolution (A/L.366 
and Add.1-3), setting up Special Com- 
mittee of 17: (1) did not adopt (19-46- 
36, roll-call) USSR amendment (A/L. 
370) which would have added to op. 
para. 2 “and solemnly proclaims 1962 
the year of the elimination of colonial- 
ism”; (2) did not adopt (22-36-35) 
USSR amendment (A/L.370) to op. 
para. 4 which would have substituted 
for the words “on the progress and ex- 
tent of the implementation of the Declar- 
ation,” the words “on the immediate ap- 
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plication of the Declaration and the 
completion of its implementation”; (3) 
adopted (97-0-4, roll-call) draft resolu- 
tion A/L.366: 


The situation with regard to the 
implementation of the Declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples 


The General Assembly, 
Recolfing the Declaration on the granting of 
dence to col | countries and peoples 
contained in its resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 
December 1960, 

Bearing in mind the purposes and principles 
of that Declaration, 

Recalling in particular paragraph 5 of the 
Declaration providing that: 

“Immediate steps shall be taken, in 
Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories 
or all other territories which have not yet 
attained independence, to transfer all 
powers to the peoples of those territories, 
without any conditions or reservations, in 
accordance with their freely expressed will 
and desire, without any distinction as to 
race, creed or color, in order to enable 
them to enjoy complete independence and 
freedom,” 

Noting with regret that, with a few excep- 
tions, the provisions contained in the afore- 
mentioned paragraph of the Declaration have 
not been carried out, 

Noting that, contrary to the provisions of 
paragraph 4 of the Declaration, armed action 
and repressive measures continue to be taken 
in certain areas with increasing ruthlessness 

inst d dent peoples, depriving them of 

their prerogative to exercise peacefully and 
freely their right to complete independence, 

Deeply concerned that, contrary to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 6 of the Declaration, 
acts aimed at the partial or total disruption of 
national unity and territorial integrity are 
still being carried out in certain countries in 
the process of decolonization, 

Convinced that further delay in the applica- 
tion of the Declaration is a continuing source 
of international conflict and disharmony, 
seriously impedes international cooperation, 
and is creating an increasingly dangerous 
situation in many parts of the world which 
may threaten international peace and security, 

Emphasizing that inadequacy of political, 
economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying 
independence, 

1. Solemnly reiterates and reaffirms the ob- 
jectives and principles enshrined in the Declar- 
ation on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples contained in its 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960; 

2. Calls upon States concerned to take 
action without further delay with a view to 
the faithful application and implementation of 
the Declaration; 

3. Decides to establish a Special Committee 
of sevent bers to be nominated by the 
President of the General Assembly at the 
present session; 

4. Requests the Special Committee to ex- 
amine the application of the Declaration, to 
make suggestions and r dations on the 
progress and extent of the implementation of 
the Declaration, and to report to the General 
Assembly at its sevent 

5. Sites: the “Spedel Commuter -to cerry 
out its task by employment of all means which 
it will have at its disposal within the frame- 
work of the procedures and modalities which 
it shall adopt for the proper discharge of its 
functions; 

6. Authorizes the Special Committee to meet 
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elsewhere than at United Nations Headquar- 
ters, whenever and wherever such meetings 
may be required for the effective discharge 
of its functions, in consultation with the 
appropriate authorities; 

7. Invites the authorities concerned to afford 
the Special Committee their fullest cooperation 
in carrying out its tasks; 

8. Requests the Trusteeship Council, the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories and the specialized agencies 
concerned to assist the Special Committee in 
its work within their respective fields; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide the Special Committee with all the facili- 
ties and the personnel necessary for the 
implementation of the present resolution. 

Resolution 1654(XVI) 


Documents: 38-power draft resolution 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ca- 
meroun, Ceylon, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Cyprus, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Ni- 
ger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic and Yemen: A/L.366 and 
Add.1-3; USSR amendments: A/L.370; 
Financial implications of draft resolu- 
tion: A/4979. 

13-power draft resolution relating to 
West New Guinea (West Irian) A/L.368: 
adopted (43-37-13) Indian proposal to 
give priority in vote to 13-power draft; 
(1) did not adopt last preambular para. as 
it failed to receive required 24 majority 
(53-36-14, roll-call) |“convinced, further- 
more, that any solution which affects the 
final destiny of a non-self-governing ter- 
ritory must be based on the principle of 
self-determination of peoples in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions”]; (2) in series of procedural votes, 
rejected Liberian request that op. paras. 
1, 5(b) and 6 be voted on separately; 
(3) did not adopt draft resolution A/ 
L.368, as whole, as amended, as it failed 
to receive required 24 majority (53-41-9, 
roll-call) [draft resolution would have 
urged governments of Indonesia and 
Netherlands to resume negotiations with 
view to reaching agreement on future of 
territory of West New Guinea (West 
Irian); requested Secretary-General to 
use his good offices to facilitate resump- 
tion and continuance of these negotia- 
tions; established a commission of 5 mem- 
bers, which, if parties had not reached 
negotiated agreement by March 1, 1962, 
would carry on an investigation into 
conditions in territory, and examine pos- 
sibilities of establishing, for interim peri- 
od, an international system for admin- 
istration and supervision of territory.] 


Documents: 13-power draft resolution 
by Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mau- 
ritania, Niger, Senegal, Togo and Upper 
Volta: “ A/L.368; Financial implications: 
A/4983. 

9-power draft resolution urging nego- 
tiations between Indonesia and Nether- 
lands (A/L.367/Rev.1): did not adopt 


draft resolution as it failed to receive re- 
quired 24 majority (41-40-21, roll-czil) 
[draft resolution would have urged In io- 
nesia and Netherlands “to engage them- 
selves in further negotiations under ‘he 
aegis of the President of the General 
Assembly” ]. 


Documents: Draft resolution by Boli- 
via, Congo (Leopoldville), Guinea, Inc ia, 
Liberia, Mali, Nepal, Syria, United A: ab 
Republic: A/L.367 and Add.1-4 and 4/ 
L.367/Rev.1; 13-power amendment by 
Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mauri- 
tania, Niger, Senegal, Togo, Upper Vol- 
ta: A/L.371 (withdrawn). 


[Following draft resolutions not 
pressed to vote: (1) Draft resolution by 
Netherlands: A/L.354, L.354/Rev.1, L/ 
354/Rev.1/Corr.1; Financial implica- 
tions: A/4959 [Netherlands draft would 
have set up commission of investigation 
to inquire among other things into politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational 
conditions in Territory of West New 
Guinea (West Irian), into possibility of 
organizing plebiscite under United Na- 
tions supervision, and into desirability 
and possibility of bringing Territory for 
interim period partially or wholly under 
administration of United Nations Inter- 
national Development Authority]; (2) 
USSR draft resolution: A/L.355 [draft 
resolution among other things called for 
immediate implementation of United Na- 
tions Declaration by all states admin- 
istering trust territories and NSGT’s and 
would have declared that “final and un- 
conditional liquidation of colonialism in 
all its forms and manifestations must be 
implemented not later than the end of 
1962”, draft also outlined a series of 
steps to be taken by administering states 
with view to carrying out of Declaration; 
it would have established “on the basis 
of the equal representation of the three 
main groups of states” a special commis- 
sion of inquiry with respect to implemen- 
tation of Declaration and of measures for 
carrying it into effect]; Financial impli- 
cations of USSR draft: A/4960; (3) Ni- 
geria and Liberia draft resolution: A/ 
L.357 and Add.1 [among other things, 
draft would have proclaimed that all 
African territories and peoples should at- 
tain independence by December 1, 1970, 
that “immediate and urgent” steps be 
taken in all such territories to prepare 
peoples for complete management of 
their affairs by that date; that all admin- 
istering states should abstain from use of 
“all forms of repressive measures” hith- 
erto resorted to for purpose of “frus- 
trating the rightful and just claims of 
African people under their jurisdiction 
for liberation and independence , 
and that all states would undertake to 
refrain from all acts that would inter- 
fere with “peaceful and steady progress 
and development” and “thereby under- 
take to insulate the African continent 
from the ideological and political and 
economic rivalries of great Powers;” 
(4) Mexican draft resolution: A/L.39%6; 
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Financial implications: A/4984 [draft 
resolution dealt with implementation of 
1960 Declaration on ‘colonialism and 
among other things would have set up 
an Ad Hoc Committee to examine “all 
cases” of non-self-governing territories 
“in order to indicate which of them are 
already in a position to attain full inde- 
pendence immediately” and to recom- 
mend for those territories not yet in such 
a position measures for their administra- 
tion “for minimal periods of time” under 
joint administration of UN or of inter- 
national agency; draft would also have 
urged all states parties to any interna- 
tional dispute concerning title to sover- 
eignty to submit their differences to 
International Court of Justice]. 

Other documents: Cable of August 28 
from USSR proposing item [88] for 
agenda: A/4859; Letter of September 26 
from USSR: A/4889; Letters of October 
7 and November 2 from Netherlands: 
A/4915, A/4954; Note verbale of 
October 27 from Indonesia: A/4944; 
Letter of November 25 from United 
States: A/4985; Letter of November 27 
from Poland: A/4989. 


Admission of new members to United Nations 
[92] 

Oct. 31 (meeting 1045): heard state- 
ments welcoming Mongolian People’s 
Republic and Islamic Republic of Mauri- 
tania to United Nations membership. 


Enlargement of Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions [94] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1067): adopted unani- 
mously (99-0) draft resolution proposed 
by Fifth Committee (A/4973) increasing 
membership of Advisory Committee from 
9 to 12 members, and amending relevant 
rules (156 and 157) of Assembly’s rules 
of procedure [A/RES/1659 (XVI)]. 


Address by President of Senegal 

Oct. 31 (meeting 1045): heard address 
by Léopold Sédar Senghor, President of 
Senegal. 


Address by Prime Minister of India 

Nov. 10 (meeting 1051): heard address 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India. 


Address by President of Mauritania 

Nov. 16 (meeting 1056): heard address 
by Moktar Ould Daddah, President of 
Mauritania. 


ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES 


General Committee 


Meeting 141 
November 20 

Took up Indian proposal (A/4972) for 
inclusion in agenda of item on United 
Nations Year for International Coopera- 
tion; decided without objection to recom- 
mend inclusion, and assignment of item 
directly to plenary meeting. 
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Fourth report of General Committee: 
A/4975. 


First (Political) Committee 


October 26-November 28 
Meetings 1178-1205 


Question of disarmament [19] 


Nov. 15-21 (meetings 1195-1199): held 
general debate; 


Disarmament negotiations 


Nov. 21 (meeting 1199): agreed with- 
out objection to suspend debate and vote 
on draft resolution sponsored by Ghana, 
India and United Arab Republic (A/C.1/ 
L.299 and Add.1) which would have 
Assembly urge United States and USSR 
Governments to reach agreement on com- 
position of appropriate body for resuming 
disarmament negotiations; adopted 3- 
power draft resolution unanimously with- 
out formal vote; agreed without objec- 
tion that it be transmitted to plenary for 
consideration as soon as possible; Li- 
berian request for temporary suspension 
of debate on question of disarmament 
pending result of negotiations referred to 
was withdrawn. 


Report of First Committee, Part I: 
A/4980. 

Nov. 22-28 (meetings 1200-1205): con- 
tinued general debate; before Commit- 
tee: draft resolution by Austria, Cambo- 
dia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Libya, Sudan, 
Sweden, Tunisia: A/C.1/L.297 and Add. 
1.2 


Documents: Letter of September 12 
from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, India, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan and 
United Kingdom, transmitting statement 
on disarmament agreed between Prime 
Ministers of these Commonwealth Gov- 
ernments and of South Africa (at the 
time a member of Commonwealth) at 
their meeting in London on March 17, 
1961: A/4868 and Corr.1; Letter of 
September 20 from USSR and United 
States transmitting report and document 
entitled “Joint Statement of Agreed Prin- 
ciples for Disarmament Negotiations”: 
A/4879; Letter of September 20 from 
United States transmitting: (1) United 
States Memorandum on Composition of 
Disarmament Forum, July 29, 1961; 
(2) United States Memorandum on 
Principles that Should Govern Negotia- 
tions for General and Complete Disar- 
mament in a Peaceful World; and (3) 
Letter from United States Representative 
at US-USSR Exchange of Views on Dis- 
armament to Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of USSR, September 20: A/4880; 
Letter of September 22 from USSR trans- 
mitting Statement by USSR on bilateral 
USSR-United States disarmament nego- 
tiations and documents submitted by 
USSR Government in course of said 
negotiations: A/4887; Letter of Septem- 
ber 25 from United States transmitting 
text of proposal entitled: “Declaration 
on Disarmament—United Nations Pro- 
gram for General and Complete Disar- 


mament in a Peaceful World”: A/4891; 


Letter of September 26 from USSR 
transmitting memorandum of USSR Gov- 
ernment on measures to ease interna- 
tional tension, strengthen confidence 
among states and contribute to general 
and complete disarmament: A/4892; Let- 
ter of September 26 from USSR trans- 
mitting memorandum of USSR Govern- 
ment on question of nuclear weapons 
tests in connection with consideration of 
question of general and complete dis- 
armament: A/4893; Letter of November 
8 from USSR transmitting “Basic pro- 
visions of a treaty on general and com- 
plete disarmament” submitted on Septem- 
ber 23, 1960, to 15th session of General 
Assembly: A/C.1/856. 


Continuati of Pp of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests and obligations of s*=tes 
to refrain from their renewal [73]; Urgent 
need for a treaty to ban nuclear weapons 
tests under effective international control [72] 





Oct. 26 (meeting 1178): continued gen- 
eral debate; Oct. 27 (meeting 1179): 
adopted (44-22-29, roll-call) Ethiopian 
motion to adjourn general debate tem- 
porarily and begin immediate discus- 
sion of 6-power draft resolution (A/C.1/ 
L.283/Rev.2 and Add.1) on suspension 
of tests; 


Item 73—Suspension of tests 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2 (meetings 1180-1185): 
debated 6-power draft and amendments 
thereto; Nov. 2 (meeting 1185): rejected 
(14-59-28, roll-call) Ghana oral sub- 
amendment [“deeply concerned over the 
decision of the nuclear powers to resume 
test explosions”] to oral revision by Af- 
ghanistan of its amendment (A/C.1/ 
L.289/Rev.1); rejected (19-61-21, roll- 
call) Afghanistan revised oral amend- 
ment |“deeply concerned over the inter- 
national tension that has led the nuclear 
powers to resume nuclear test explo- 
sions”]; adopted (86-10-5, roll-call) 7- 
power amendment (A/C.1/L.294) add- 
ing third operative paragraph; adopted 
(72-0-25) preambular paras. of 6-power 
draft resolution (A/C.1/L.283/Rev.2 and 
Add.1); adopted op. para. 1 (83-0-17); 
deleted words “or general and complete 
disarmament” in op. para. 2 (36-43-22, 
roll-call); adopted (69-21-11, roll-call) 
remainder of op. para. 2; adopted (81- 
10-10, roll-call) newly numbered fourth 
and last operative para.; adopted (72-21- 
8, roll-call) draft resolution as whole as 
amended urging powers concerned to re- 
frain from further nuclear test explo- 
sions pending conclusion of binding 
agreements. 

Documents: Draft resolutions—India: 
A/C.1/L.283 and Rev.1; Ethiopia, Gha- 
na, India, Nepal, United Arab Repub- 
lic, Yugoslavia: A/C.1/L.283/Rev.2 and 
Add.1; Amendments—Afghanistan: A/ 
C.1/L.289 and Rev.1; Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Peru, 
Venezuela: A/C.1/L.294. 


Report of First Committee, Part II: 
A/4942/Add.1. 
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Items 73 and 72 


Nov. 2 (meeting 1185): discussed two 
motions—one by India that adopted draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.283/Rev.2) be sent 
immediately to plenary for action, and 
one by United States that general debate 
on items 73 and 72 be temporarily sus- 
pended and that Committee proceed to 
discussion of United Kingdom-United 
States draft resolution (A/C.1/L.280) on 
urgent need for test ban treaty; Nov. 3 
(meeting 1186): agreed that Chairman 
should transmit 6-power draft resolution 
to plenary for action “as soon as pos- 
sible” as proposed by India; adopted 
United States motion by vote of 50-0-25; 
adopted Tunisian motion to adjourn 
meeting (45-30-17). 


Item 72—Test ban treaty 


Nov. 6 (meeting 1187): heard state- 
ment by Acting Secretary-General; con- 
tinued debate; adopted United States 
motion to close debate (53-0-39); voted 
on United Kingdom-United States draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.280): (1) decided 
(52-13-26) to retain words in pream- 
bular para. 2: “and the rejection of the 
proposal of the governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
that further nuclear tests in the earth’s 
atmosphere be suspended”; (2) decided 
(51-12-30) to retain words “pending com- 
pletion of General Assembly discussion 
on this matter” in preambular para. 3; 
(3) decided to retain sub-paras. (b) and 
(c) of op. para. 2 by roll-call vote of 
57-14-23; adopted (67-11-16, roll-call) 
draft resolution (A/C.1/L.280) as whole. 

Report of First Committee, Part III: 
A/4942/Add.2. 


items 73 and 72 


Nov. 7 (meeting 1188): adopted (39- 
11-12) United States motion that United 
Kingdom-United States draft resolution 
(A/C.1/L.280) be forwarded to Assem- 
bly for consideration at earliest possible 
meeting; adopted (49-0-35) El Salvador 
motion to close general debate and pro- 
ceed to discuss two remaining draft res- 
olutions (A/C.1/L.291 and L.292) and 
amendments thereto. 

Nov. 8-14 (meeting 1189-1194): held 
debate on two draft resolutions; 


Africa as denuclearized zone 


Nov. 14 (meeting 1194): voted on 14- 
power draft resolution (A/C.1/L.291/ 
Rev.1 and Add.1-3) as amended by 
sponsors acceptance of Libyan amend- 
ment (A/C.1/L.296) to op. para. (c) 
deleting word “neutral” between words 
“denuclearized” and “zone”; adopted by 
roll-call votes: op. para. (a): 61-2-35; 
op. para. (b): 56-2-40; op. para. (c): 
58-0-41; draft resolution as whole as 
amended: 57-0-42; resolution recom- 


mends all states consider and respect 
Africa as a denuclearized zone. 
Documents: Draft resolution by Congo 
(Leopoldville), Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan, United Arab Republic: A/C.1/ 
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L.291 and Add.1; Additional sponsors: 
Liberia, Somalia, Togo, Tunisia: A/C.1/ 
L.291/Rev.1 and Add.1-3; Amendments 
by Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, 
Senegal: A/C.1/L.293 and Add.1 and 
Add.1/Corr.1; Amendment by Libya: 
A/C.1/L.296. 

Report of First Committee, Part IV, 
Draft resolution I: A/4942/Add.3, 


Declaration and Convention 


Nov. 14 (meeting 1194): voted on 12- 
power draft resolution (A/C.1/L.292 and 
Add.1-3) and Italian amendments thereto 
(A/C.1/L.295); rejected (25-50-25, roll- 
call) Italian amendment which would 
have substituted words “to consider the 
means of prohibiting” for words “for 
signing a convention on the prohibition 
of” . . . in op. para. 2; rejected (28-50- 
22) remainder of Italian amendments; 
adopted (60-16-25, roll-call) draft res- 
olution which recommends Assembly ask 
Secretary-General to consult members re- 
garding holding of special conference for 
signing convention to ban use of nuclear 
weapons for war purposes. 

Documents: Draft resolution by Cey- 
lon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia: A/C.1/L.292 and Add. 
1-3; Amendments by Italy: A/C.1/L.295. 

Report of First Committee, Part IV, 
draft resolution Il: A/4942/Add.3. 

Additional documents 72 and 73: Let- 
ter of November 6 from Cameroun: A/ 
4962; Letter of October 27 from USSR: 
A/C.1/853 and Corr. 2; Letter of No- 
vember 2 from Iran, Pakistan, Turkey 
and United Kingdom: A/C.1/855. 

Documents relating to Geneva Confer- 
ence: Letter of November 1 from United 
Kingdom and United States transmitting 
additional documents from Geneva Con- 
ference on Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests: A/4772/Add.1; Letter of 
November 13 from United Kingdom 
transmitting text of note concerning re- 
sumption of Conference on Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapon Tests addressed 
to USSR on November 13: A/4967; Let- 
ter of November 13 from United States 
transmitting United States Note Con- 
cerning Geneva Test Ban Negotiations: 
A/4969; Letter of November 27 from 
USSR transmitting statement of Soviet 
Government dated November 27 concern- 
ing resumption of negotiations on discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests, and 
draft agreement on discontinuance of nu- 
clear and thermonuclear weapons tests: 
A/4990. 


Other documents: Letter of September 
14 from USSR transmitting statements— 
one by Soviet Government, dated August 
31, and the other by Chairman of Coun- 
cil of Ministers of USSR dated Septem- 
ber 9: A/4869; Letter of September 26 
from USSR transmitting memorandum 
of USSR Government on questions of 
nuclear weapons tests dated September 
26: A/4893. 





Special Political Committee 


October 27-November 28 
Meetings 271-300 


Question of Oman [23] 


Nov. 24 (meeting 298): decided (33 
11-29) to take up question of Oman be 
fore item on Palestine refugees; Nov. 27 
28 (meetings 299, 300): began discussio1 
of question proposed at 15th Assembl 
session by Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia 
United Arab Republic and Yemen, charg 
ing “British armed aggression against the 
independence, sovereignty and the terri- 
torial integrity of Imanate of Oman” (A, 
4521); approved (40-26-23, roll call) re 
quest made in letter from 11 Arab States 
(A/SPC/59) that an Omani delegation 
be heard by Committee; heard statement 
by spokesman designated by Omani 
group (meeting 300); began general de- 
bate. 

Documents: Letter of October 26 from 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic and Yemen: A/ 
SPC/59; Draft resolution by Afghanistan, 
Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Yemen and Yugoslavia: A’SPC/ 
L.78. 


Status of German-speaking element in Province 
of Bolzano (Bozen); implementation of General 
Assembly resolution 1497(XV) of October 31, 
1960 [74] 

Nov. 15-23 (meetings 289, 290, 293- 
296): held debate; heard opening state- 
ment by Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Austria; Nov. 23 (meeting 296): adopted 
unanimously 14-power draft resolution 
(A/SPC/L.77/Rev.1 and Add.1) calling 
for further efforts by Italy and Austria 
to solve Bolzano (Bozen) dispute. 

Documents: Letter of July 18 from 
Austria proposing item for inclusion in 
agenda: A/4802 and Add.1; Letter of 
September 22 from Italy: A/4884; Letter 
of November 10 from Austria: A/SPC/ 
55; Draft resolution by Cyprus, India, In- 
donesia: A/SPC/L.77; Draft resolution 
by Argentina, Chile, Cyprus, Greece, 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Ireland, 
Panama, Peru, Sweden, United Arab Re- 
public, Uruguay, Yemen: A/SPC/L.77/ 
Rev.1 and Add.1; Resolution as adopted: 
A/SPC/60. 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4982. 





Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistani origin in Republic of South Africa 
[75] 

Nov. 17-24 (meetings 291, 292, 297, 
298): held debate; adopted unanimously 
15-power draft resolution (A/SPC/L.76 
and Add.1, 2) calling on South Africa to 
enter into negotiations with India and 
Pakistan. 

Documents: Letter of July 19 from 
India and letter of July 20 from Pakistan 
proposing item for agenda: A/4803 and 
Add.1; A/4817; Draft resolution by Af- 
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ghanistan, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, In- 
jonesia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Syria, 
Venezuela: A/SPC/L.76 and Add.1, 2; 
Resolution as adopted: A/SPC/61. 


Report of Special Political Committee: 
4/4988. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from policies of apartheid of Gov- 
ernment of Republic of South Africa [76] 


Oct. 27-Nov. 14 (meetings 271-288): 
continued general debate; 


Nov. 13 (meeting 287): adopted in 
series of 11 votes, including 4 roll-calls, 
31-power draft resolution (A/SPC/L.71 
and Corr.1) which among other things 
contains reference to Article 6 of Charter 
—on expulsion from membership—and 
asks Assembly solemnly to recommend to 
all states to consider taking following 
steps against South Africa: break diplo- 
matic relations with South Africa, or 
refrain from establishing them; close their 
ports to all vessels flying the South Afri- 
can flag; prohibit their ships from en- 
tering South African ports; boycott all 
South African goods and refrain from 
exporting goods to South Africa; and re- 
fuse landing and passage facilities to 
South African planes; among votes: ap- 
proved (47-32-22, roll-call) op. para. 5, 
referring to Art. 6 of Charter; approved 
(48-30-23, roll-call) op. para. 6, listing 
diplomatic and economic sanctions; 
adopted (55-26-20, roll-call) draft resolu- 
tion as whole [A/SPC/56]. 

Nov. 13 (meeting 287): in series of 8 
votes, including 4 roll-calls, adopted 8- 
power draft resolution (A/SPC/L.72/ 
Rev.1) as amended by Ethiopia, USSR 
and Pakistan; draft resolution among 
other things would have Assembly urge 
all states to take “such separate and 
collective action as is open to them,” 
in conformity with Charter, to bring 
about abandonment of South Africa’s 
racial policies; votes included: adopted 
(55-21-24) Ethiopian amendment (A/ 
SPC/L.73) inserting op. para. 4 (calling 
attention to Art. 11(3) of Charter, and 
requesting Council to consider what 
measures should be taken against South 
Africa “for its persistent violations” of 
UN Charter); approved (50-29-22, roll- 
call) USSR amendment (A/SPC/L.74) 
inserting op. para. 5 (denial of arms and 
war material to South Africa); approved 
(44-31-26, roll-call) Pakistan amendment 
(A/SPC/L.75) inserting op. para. 7 
(denial of petroleum to South Africa); 
approved (72-2-27, roll-call) draft resolu- 
tion as whole as amended [A/SPC/57]. 

Documents: 31-power draft resolution 
by Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo 
(Leopoldville), Cuba, Dahomey, Ethio- 
pia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, Mada- 
gascar, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Niger, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Upper 
Volta: A/SPC/L.71 and Corr.1 and Add. 
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1-6; Draft resotution vy Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, India, 
Venezuela: A/SPC/L.72, sponsored in 
addition by Denmark, Norway and Togo: 
A/SPC/L.72/Rev.1 and Add.1; Amend- 
ments to 8-power draft resolution by 
Ethiopia: A/SPC/L.73; USSR: A/SPC/ 
L.74; and Pakistan: A/SPC/L.75. 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4968. 





Second (Ec ic and Fi 


October 27-November 28 
Meetings 734-767 


ial) Committee 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12]; 
Economic development of underdeveloped 
countries [28]; Questions relating to trade and 
commodities |29]; Questions relating to science 
and technology [30] 

Oct. 27-Nov. 2 (meetings 734-740): 
continued general debate; heard state- 
ment by Under-Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs (A/C.2/L.557) on 
Nov. 1 (meeting 739); closed general 
debate. 


United Nations Capital Development 
Fund 


Nov. 3 (meeting 741): adopted (70-4- 
7, roll-call) draft resolution submitted by 
Committee on United Nations Capital 
Development Fund (E/3514, para. 81) 
extending mandate of Committee to en- 
able it to prepare statute for such a fund; 
Nov. 6 (meeting 742): heard explanations 
of vote. 


International trade as primary instru- 
ment for economic development 


Nov. 6-13 (meetings 743-750): dis- 
cussed 8-power draft resolution (A/C.2/ 
L.550/Rev.3) and amendments thereto; 


Nov. 13 (meeting 750): adopted 8- 
power draft resolution (A/C.2/L.550/ 
Rev.3) recommending steps to expand 
world trade particularly in primary com- 
modities and envisaging conference on 
international trade problems; voted as fol- 
lows: adopted (45-36-10) 19-power 
amendment (A/C.2/L.559/Rev.1 and 
Corr.1) relating to international con- 
ference; adopted (93-0) preambular 
paras. and op. paras. 1-5, after approv- 
ing (46-25-22) United States request for 
separate vote on these paras.; adopted 
(81-0-11) 8-power draft resolution as 
whole, as amended by 19-power amend- 
ment, and by sponsors’ acceptance of 
amendments by Afghanistan, and by 
Ukrainian SSR and USSR jointly; all 
votes were by roll-call; heard statement 
by Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs (A/C.2/L.570). 

Documents: Draft resolution by Argen- 
tina: A/C.2/L.550; by Argentina, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Uruguay: A/C.2/L.550/Rev.1 and Corr. 
1; by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Peru, 
Uruguay: A/C.2/L.550/Rev.2 and Add.1; 
A/C.2/L.550/Rev.3 and Corr.2 and 3; 
Draft resolution on promotion of inter- 


national trade by Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Congo (Leopoldville), Ethiopia, Guinea, 
Indonesia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, Ni- 
geria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Republic: 
A/C.2/L.556 and Add.1/Rev.1; Amend- 
ments to 8-power draft resolution by 
Cameroun, Chad, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Libya, 
Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Niger, Ni- 
geria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Republic: 
A/C.2/L.559 and Add.1; L.559/Rev.1 
and Rev.1/Corr.1; by Netherlands: A/ 
C.2/L.560; by Netherlands and United 
Kingdom: A/C.2/L.560/Rev.1; by Unit- 
ed States: A/C.2/L.561 and A/C.2/L. 
562; by New Zealand: A/C.2/L.567; by 
Ukrainian SSR and USSR: A/C.2/L.568 
and Rev.1; and by Afghanistan: A/C.2/ 
L.569 and Rev.1; Financial implications 
of 19-power amendment: A/C.2/559/ 
Add.2; Draft resolution as adopted: A/ 
C.2/L.583 and Corr.1. 


Planning for economic development 


Nov. 14-16 (meetings 751-753, 755): de- 
cided (39-8-16) to discuss together 8-power 
draft resolution (A/C.2/L.551/Rev.3) on 
regional institutes and 2-power draft reso- 
lution (A/C.2/L.552) on study and 
utilization of experience of different 
countries; Nov. 15 (meeting 753): took 
up new 10-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.2/L.572) submitted by sponsors of 
A/C.2/L.551/Rev.4 and A/C.2/L.552 
and replacing those texts; Nov. 16 (meet- 
ing 755): voted as follows on 10-power 
revised draft resolution (A/C.2/L.572/ 
Rev.1) as further orally revised by spon- 
sors: (1) words “and sympathetic” in 
op. paras. 3 and 4: adopted 64-0-14; 
(2) op. paras. 6 and 7: adopted 63-0-15; 
(3) draft resolution as whole: adopted 
unanimously (79-0); among other things 
resolution calls for establishment of re- 
gional economic development and plan- 
ning institutes and for study summariz- 
ing experience gained and techniques 
used in planning of economic develop- 
ment by different countries. 

Documents: Draft resolution on re- 
gional institutes by Brazil, Colombia, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Tunisia and 
Venezuela: A/C.2/L.551; Additional 
sponsor: Thailand: A/C.2/L.551/Rev.1, 
Rev.2, Rev.2/Add.1 (financial implica- 
tions), Rev.3, Rev.4; Amendment to 8- 
power draft by Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen: A/C.2/ 
L.571; Draft resolution by Czechoslo- 
vakia and Ukrainian SSR on study and 
utilization of experience: A/C.2/L.552 
and Add.1 (financial implications); Draft 
resolution on planning for economic de- 
velopment by Brazil, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR and Venezuela: 
A/C.2/L.572 and Corr.1, and Rev.1; A/ 
C.2/L.572/Add.1 (financial implications) ; 
Amendments to 10-power draft by Ethio- 
pia: A/C.2/L.573; Netherlands: A/C.2/ 
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£.574; Iran: A/C.2/L.575; United Arab 
Republic: A/C.2/L.576; New Zealand: 
A/C.2/L.577; and Philippines: A/C.2/ 
L.578; Draft resolution as adopted: A/ 
C.2/L.584. 


Decentralization 


Nov. 15-20 (meetings 753-759): held 
debate on 12-power draft resolution on 
decentralization (A/C.2/L.553/Rev.2); 
Nov. 20 (meeting 758): adopted (84-0-2, 
roll-call) op. para. 4; adopted unani- 
mously (86-0) 12-power draft as whole, 
as revised by sponsors, urging decentrali- 
zation of United Nations economic and 
social activities and strengthening of re- 
gional economic commissions. 

Documents: Draft resolution by Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cambodia, Ghana, India, 
Indonesia, Liberia, Nepal, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia: 
A/C.2/L.553 and Add.1, and Rev.1 and 
2; amendments by Ethiopia and Sudan: 
A/C.2/L.579; by Ukrainian SSR: A/C.2/ 
L.580; by Sweden and United Kingdom: 
A/C.2/L.581; and by Japan: A/C.2/L. 
582; Draft resolution as adopted: A/C.2/ 
L.585. 


Jnited Nations Development Decade 


Nov. 20-28 (meetings 759-767): held 
debate on 16-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.2/L.554/Rev.4) designating current de- 
cade as “United Nations Development 
Decade” and outlining a program for 
international economic cooperation; Nov. 
28 (meeting 767): adopted unanimously 
draft resolution A/C.2/L.554/Rev.4 as 
further revised by sponsors; Nov. 29 
(meeting 768): heard explanation of vote. 

Documents: Draft resolution by Brazil, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Greece, Iran, Mada- 
gascar, Pakistan, Philippines, Senegal, 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Uru- 
guay: A/C.2/L.554 and Add.1-3; revised 
draft resolution, sponsored in addition by 
Afghanistan: A/C.2/L.554/Rev.1-Rev.4; 
Amendment to draft resolution by: 
Czechoslovakia: A/C.2/L.586; by Iraq, 
Jordan, Libya, Syria, Yemen: A/C.2/L. 
587; by Cameroun, Ghana, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Niger, Ni- 
geria, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Togo, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Yemen: 
A/C.2/L.587/Rev.1; by Ukrainian SSR: 
A/C.2/L.588 and Rev.1; by Poland: A/ 
C.2/L.589 and Rev.1; by Mauritania: 
A/C.2/L.591; by Panama: A/C.2/L.592; 
by USSR: A/C.2/L.593, L.594, L.595; 
by Ghana, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Li- 
bya, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Sweden, 
Syria, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta, Yemen: A/C.2/L.596 and 
Add.1, 2; by Japan: A/C.2/L.597; by 
Bulgaria: A/C.2/L.598; Note by Acting 
Secretary-General: A/C.2/L.590; Draft 
resolution as approved: A/C.2/L.599. 


Second note by Chairman on organiza- 
tion of Committee’s work: A/C.2/L.566. 
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Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 

Committee 

November 1-28 

Meetings 1090-1117 

Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 
Nov. 15-21 (meetings 1105-1111): 

heard statements by Chairman of Execu- 

tive Board of UNICEF and by Director of 

Bureau of Social Affairs of Secretariat 


(A/C.3/L.954); began general debate.. 


Documents: Report of Economic and 
Social Council to General Assembly, 
covering period August 6, 1960-August 
4, 1961: A/4820 and Corr.1, 2; 21-power 
draft resolution on human rights fellow- 
ships: A/C.3/L.947 and Add.1-3; Draft 
resolutions on economic and social de- 
velopment by: Czechoslovakia: A/C.3/ 
L.950; by ten powers (including Czecho- 
slovakia): A/C.3/L.956/Rev.1; Working 
paper by Yugoslavia containing suggested 
amendments of 10-power draft: A/C.3/ 
L.964; 16-power draft resolution on 
strengthening of work of UN in social 
field: A/C.3/L.958 and Add.1; Romanian 
working paper (Suggestions concerning 
content of declaration enunciating basic 
principles for promotion among youth of 
ideals of peace, mutual respect and un- 
derstanding between peoples): A/C.3/ 
L.955; 13-power draft resolution on 
UNICEF: A/C.3/L.957/Rev.1; Ukrainian 
SSR draft resolution on cooperation for 
eradication of illiteracy throughout 
world: A/C.3/L.959; 8-power draft on 
urbanization: A/C.3/L.963. 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights 
[35] 

Nov. 1-14 (meetings 1090-1104): con- 
tinued consideration of articles of Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

Nov. 1 (meeting 1090): heard explana- 
tions of vote on Article 21. 

Nov. 1-7 (meetings 1090-1095): con- 
sidered Article 22; Nov. 7 (meeting 
1095): adopted paragraph 1 (unanimous- 
ly); paragraph 2 (unanimously); para- 
graph 3 (82-0-2); paragraph 4, as 
amended by A/C.3/L.939/Rev.1 and 940/ 
Rev.1, and as a whole, by vote of 76-1-7 
after separate votes on amendments; 
Article 22, as whole, as amended, (79-1- 
3); text reads as follows: 


Article 22 


1. The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to pro- 
tection by society and the state. 

2. The right of men and women of marriage- 
able age to marry and to found a family 
shall be recognized. 

3. No marriage shall be entered into with- 
out the free and full consent of the intending 
spouses. 

4. States parties to this Covenant shall take 
appropriate steps to ensure equality of rights 
and responsibilities of spouses as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. In the 
case of dissolution, provision shall be made 
for the necessary protection of any children. 


Documents: Amendment submitted by 
Indonesia: A/C.3/L.922; Burma, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, 
Guinea, Mali, Mexico, Norway, Panama, 








Peru, Poland, Sweden, Yugoslavia: // 


C.3/L.939, and Philippines: A/C.3/ .. 
939/Rev.1; Ghana: A/C.3/L.940; Ghani, 
India, United Kingdom: A/C.3/L.94(./ 
Rev.1; Philippines: sub-amendment ‘o 
14-power amendment: A/C.3/L.941. 

Nov. 8 (meeting 1096): adopted (7:- 
0-4) text of Article 23 as originally 
drafted by Commission on Humen 
Rights; Nov. 9 (meeting 1097): heard ex- 
planation of vote. 


Article 23 


Every citizen shall have the right and the 
opportunity, without any of the distinctions 
mentioned in Article 2 of this Covenant and 
without unreasonable restrictions: 

(a) To take part in the conduct of public 
affairs, directly or through freely chosen 
representatives; 

(b) To vote and to be elected at genuine 
periodic elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be 
held by secret ballot, guaranteeing the 
free expression of the will of the elec- 
tors; 

(c) Of access, on general terms of equality, 
to public service in his country. 

Nov. 9-14 (meetings 1097-1102): con- 
sidered Article 24; Nov. 13 (meeting 
1102): in series of 5 votes, including one 
roll-call, adopted (72-0-5) Article 24 as 
whole, as amended by India (A/C.3/ 
L.945/Rev.1) and by Greece and United 
Kingdom jointly (A/C.3/L.946); vote 
on two-power amendment was by roll- 
call (36-30-11); text reads as follows: 


Article 24 


All persons are equal before the law and 
are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. In this respect the 
law shall prohibit any discrimination and 
guarantee to all persons equal and effective 
protection against discrimination on any ground 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Documents: Amendments—India: A/ 
C.3/L.945; incorporating sub-amendment 
by Argentina and Chile (A/C.3/L.948): 
A/C.3/L.945/Rev.1; Greece and United 
Kingdom: A/C.3/L.946; Argentina and 
Chile (sub-amendment to Indian amend- 
ment): A/C.3/L.948; Ghana: A/C.3/L. 
951 and Rev.1; Working paper by Se- 
cretariat: A/C.3/L.949; Corrigendum 
(French only) to text of Article 24: A/ 
C.3/L.944. 

Nov. 14 (meetings 1103-1104): dis- 
cussed Article 25; at meeting 1104 
adopted (80-0-1) Article 25 as originally 
drafted by Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Article 25 


In those states in which ethnic, religious or 
linguistic minorities exist, persons belonging to 
such minorities shall not be denied the right, 
in community with the other members of their 
group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess 
and practice their own religion, or to use 
their own language. 

Nov. 14 (meeting 1104): adopted with- 
out a formal vote draft resolution by 
United Arab Republic (A/C.3/L.953) 
whereby Assembly having been unable to 
complete its work on Draft Covenants 
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would decide to take up item at its 17th 
session; heard concluding statement by 
Chairman on draft International Cove- 
nants (A/C.3/L.952). 

Other documents: Proposals to add 
new articles to draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights—USSR (on right of 
asylum): A/C.3/L.942; Poland (on rights 
of child): A/C.3/L.943. 

Text of articles 26 and 20 to 25 of 
draft Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights as adopted by Third Committee: 
A/C.3/L.931/Add.1. 


Problem raised by situation of Angolan refu- 
gees in Congo [82]; Report of United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees [34] 

Nov. 22-28 (meetings 1112-1117): heard 
statement by Chairman who introduced 
the two items; heard statement by United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees; held general debate. 

Nov. 28 (meeting 1117): voted as fol- 
lows: 


Angolan refugees in Congo 


Adopted (64-0-11) draft resolution 
(A/C.3/L.960 and Add.1, 2) by Congo 
(Leopoldville), Congo (Brazzaville) and 
Togo relating to emergency and other 
aid for Angolan refugees in Congo. 

Other documents: Letter of August 14 
from Congo (Leopoldville) proposing 
item for agenda: A/4846 and Add. 1, 2. 


Refugees from Algeria in Morocco and 
Tunisia 

Adopted (74-0-2) draft resolution (A/ 
C.3/L.961/Rev.1) proposed by 19 
powers, after adopting (55-0-13) pre- 
ambular para. 3; draft resolution requests 
High Commissioner jointly with League 
of Red Cross Societies to continue his 
present action in favor of the refugees 
until they return to their homes. 

Documents: 19-power draft resolution 
by Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Togo, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Yugo- 
slavia: A/C.3/L.961 and Rev.1. 


Report of UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees 

Adopted (61-0-14) 3-power draft res- 
olution (A/C.3/L.962 and Corr. 1, as 
orally amended) after adopting (57-10-7) 
op. para. 1; draft resolution urges High 
Commissioner to pursue his activities on 
behalf of refugees within his mandate or 
those for whom he extends his good 
Offices and invites member states to con- 
tinue lending their support to alleviate 
refugee problems still awaiting solution. 

Documents: Report of United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees: A/ 
4771/Rev.1; Report of sixth session of 
Executive Committee of High Commis- 
sioner’s Program (November 6-10, 
1961): A/4771/Rev.1/Add.1; Note by 
Secretary-General (text of letter of Oc- 
tober 25 from Togo): A/C.3/593; Draft 
fesolution by Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden: A/C.3/L.962 and Corr.1. 
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Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


October 27-November 28 
Meetings 1187-1227 


Report of Trusteeship Council [13]; Dissemina- 
tion of information on United Nations and 
International Trusteeship System in Trust Terri- 
tories [50]; Offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of Trust 
Territories [51] 


Nov. 1 (meeting 1192): with under- 
standing that according to previous de- 
cision item on Trusteeship Council re- 
port would remain open, adopted unani- 
mously draft report (A/C.4/L.701). 

Report of Fourth Committee on items 
13, 50 and 51, Part I: A/4950. 


Information from NSGT’s [39]; Preparation 
and training of indigenous civil and technical 
cadres in NSGT’s [40]; Racial discrimination 
in NSGT’s [41]; Dissemination of information 
on United Nations in NSGT’s [42]; Participa- 
tion of NSGT’s in work of United Nations and 
specialized agencies [43]; Offers by member 
states of study and training facilities for in- 
habitants of NSGT’s [44]; Non-compliance of 
Government of Portugal with Chapter XI of 
Charter of United Nations and Resolution 
1952(XV) of General Assembly [79] 

Oct. 27-31 (meetings 1187-1191): con- 
tinued debate. 


Item 39 (Information from NSGT’s) 


Oct. 30 (meeting 1189): adopted with- 
out objection draft resolution on social 
advancement submitted by Committee on 
Information from NSGT’s in report of its 
12th session (A/4785, Annex III). 

Documents: Statements by United 
Kingdom on October 27 and 31 (meet- 
ings 1188 and 1191): A/C.4/502 and 
503. 


Items 40 and 41 


Nov. 15-20 (meetings 1210-1217): held 
debate. 


Item 40 (Preparation and Training) 


Nov. 20 (meeting 1217): adopted 
unanimously 17-power draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.709) urging among other 
things that administering members “take 
immediately all necessary measures” to 
increase strength of indigenous civil serv- 
ice and technical cadres and to accelerate 
their training in public administration 
and other essential technical skills. 

Document: Draft resolution submitted 
by Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Soma- 
lia, Sudan, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela: A/C.4/L.709. 


Item 41 (Racial discrimination) 


Nov. 17 (meeting 1215): adopted 
unanimously (73-0) 24-power draft reso- 
lution A/C.4/L.707/Rev.1 condemning 
racial discrimination and urging adminis- 
tering members to take steps making it 
punishable by law; Nov. .20 (meeting 
1216): heard explanations of vote. 

Documents: Draft resolution by Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ghana, 
Guatemala, Guinea, Iraq, Mali, Mexico, 





Morocco: A/C.4/L.707, with additional 
sponsors: Congo (Leopoldville), Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Iran, Liberia, 
Libya, Mauritania, Nigeria, Panama, 
Poland, Sierra Leone and Somalia: A/ 
C.4/L.707/Rev.1; Financial implications: 
A/C.4/L.708. 


Item 42 (Dissemination of information) 


Oct. 30 (meeting 1189): adopted unani- 
mously 16-power draft resolution (A/C. 
4/L.700/Rev.2) with Burmese amend- 
ment adding op. para. 2 calling for widest 
possible dissemination in NsGT’s of As- 
sembly Declaration on Granting of In- 
dependence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples. 

Documents: Draft resolution submitted 
by Brazil, Bulgaria, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco: A/C.4/L.700, sponsored in ad- 
dition by Cambodia, Cameroun, Indo- 
nesia, Liberia, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo and Ukrainian SSR: A/C.4/ 
L.700/Rev.1 and Add.1, and Rev.2; 
Statement of financial implications: A/ 
C.4/L.702. 


Item 44 (Offers by member states) 


Oct. 30 (meeting 1190): adopted unani- 
mously (75-0, roll-call) 14-power draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.703 and Add.1) as 
orally amended by Czechoslovakia, pro- 
posing measures to ensure greater use of 
scholarships by inhabitants of NsGT’s. 

Documents: Draft resolution submitted 
by Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iraq, Morocco, Nepal, 
Poland and Yugoslavia: A/C.4/L.703 
and Add.1; Report of Secretary-General: 
A/4862/Add.2. 


Report of Fourth Committee on items 
39-44: A/4997. 


Non-compliance of Government of Portugal 
with Chapter XI of Charter, and Resolution 
1542(XV) of General Assembly [79] 

Nov. 1-14 (meetings 1192-1205, 1207- 
1209): considered item proposed by India 
(A/4841); Nov 1 (meeting 1192): 
adopted (70-0-4, roll-call) Guinea pro- 
posal that photographs pertaining to 
Angola be displayed in Committee room; 
held debate; Nov. 13 (meeting 1207): 
rejected (27-52-5, roll-call) division of 
vote following United States request for 
separate votes on operative para. 1, word 
“condemns” in op. para. 1, and op. para. 
8, and United Kingdom request for 
separate vote on op. para. 5; adopted 
(83-3-2, roll-call) 36-power draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.4/L.704/Rev.1) which among 
other things recommends that Assembly 
condemn Portugal for “continuing non- 
compliance” with UN Charter obligations 
regarding transmission of information on 
non-self-governing territories, and calls 
for establishment of special 7-member 
committee to examine available informa- 
tion concerning Portuguese territories. 


Oral hearings 


Nov. 14 (meetings 1208, 1209): ap- 
proved (78-5-1, roll-call) request of 
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Senegal that oral hearing be granted to 
inhabitants of Portuguese Guinea (A/ 
C.4/504); Henri Labery and Jean Kogo- 
mis, representing Mouvement de Libéra- 
tion de la Guinée et du Cap-Vert; heard 
and questioned petitioners. 


Documents 


Draft resolution by Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Cameroun, Ceylon, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cyprus, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ivory Coast, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Syria, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta, Yemen, Yugoslavia: 
A/C.4/L.704 and Add.1; A/C.4/L.704/ 
Rev.1 and Corr.1; Amendment by USSR: 
A/C.4/L.705; Financial implications of 
draft resolution: A/C.4/L.706. 


Report of Fourth Committee: A/4998. 


Items 39-44 and 79 


Draft report of Fourth Committee: 
A/C.4/L.710. 


Question of South West Africa [47] 


Nov. 20 (meeting 1217): began con- 
sideration of item; heard statement by 
Chairman of Committee on South West 
Africa, who introduced Committee’s two 
reports (A/4926, A/4957); Nov. 21 
(meeting 1218): heard statement by Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of South Africa; 
Nov. 20-28 (meetings 1217-1227): heard 
and questioned petitioners; held general 
debate. 


Oral hearings 


Nov. 20-27 (meetings 1217-1224): 
heard and questioned petitioners: Rev. 
Michael Scott; Rev. Markus Kooper; 
Mburumba Kerina, Sam Nuyoma, Jacob 
Kuhangua, Ismael Fortune, Moses Garo- 
eb [representing South West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization (swaPo) ]; Jariretundu 
Kogonguizi, Uatja Kaukuetu, Zedekia 
Ngavirue, Charles Kauraisa [represent- 
ing South West Africa National Union 
(SWANU) }. 


Documents 


Letter of July 7 and aide-mémoire of 
July 10 from Union of South Africa: A/ 
4798 and Add.1; Report of Committee on 
South West Africa concerning imple- 
mentation of General Assembly resolu- 
tions 1568(XV) and 1596(XV): A/ 
4926; Report of Committee on South 
West Africa (on conditions in territory): 
A/4957; Note by Secretary-General on 
assistance of specialized agencies and 
of UNICEF in economic, social and edu- 
cational development of South West Afri- 
ca: A/4956 and Add.1; Draft resolution 
by Cuba, Guinea, Iraq, Mali, Morocco, 
Tunisia: A/C.4/L.711 and Corr. 1; 
United Kingdom draft resolution: A/ 
C.4/L.712. 
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Tribute to representative of Liberia 


Nov. 13 (meeting 1206): paid tribute 
to Thomas Weeks, Liberian representa- 
tive on Fourth Committee, who died on 
November 11, 1961; heard statements of 
condolence and after minute of silence 
adjourned meeting. 

Correction (UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, 
November 1961, p. 60, col. 2): 

Sponsors of draft resolution A/C.4/ 
L.694, on question of future of- Western 
Samoa [48] included following additional 
states: Albania, Cameroun, China, Mexi- 
co, Togo and United States. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 

October 26-November 28 

Meetings 865-891 

Budget estimates for financial year 1962 [54] 


Oct. 31; Nov. 1, 10, 17, 28 (meetings 
868, 869, 877, 883, 891); Document: 
First reading of budget estimates (Note 
by Controller): A/C.5/L.674/Add.1. 


Special Missions (Section 18) 

Oct. 31 (meeting 868): considered text 
proposed by Czechoslovakia (A/C.5/L. 
679); endorsed observations of Advisory 
Committee in its report (A/4814, para. 
259); approved (56-9) recommendation 
of Advisory Committee for appropriation 
under Section 18 (Special missions); 
Nov. 28 (meeting 591): approved draft 
report (A/C.5/L.694); 


Meeting room facilities 

Nov. 10 (meeting 877): agreed without 
objection to accept suggestions of Ad- 
visory Committee (A/4949, para. 7) to 
defer implementation of permanent ex- 
pansion program for meeting-room fa- 
cilities at United Nations Headquarters 
for one more year by recourse to tem- 
porary measures (A/4949, para. 6 (a) 
and 6 (b)—relating to seating arrange- 
ments). 

Documents: Reports of Secretary-Gen- 
eral and Advisory Committee: A/C.5/ 
889; A/4949. 


United Nations Wheat Conference 

Nov. 17 (meeting 883): approved rec- 
ommendation of Advisory Committee for 
appropriation under Section 2 for United 
Nations Wheat Conference (Jan. 31-Mar. 
6, 1962). 

Documents: Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral and of Advisory Committee—revised 
estimates for Section 2—International 
commodity conferences: A/C.5/894; A/ 
4965. 


Payment of honoraria 

Nov. 28 (meeting 891): approved as 
amended draft report (A/C.5/L.693) on 
Comprehensive review of question of 
payment of honoraria to members serv- 
ing on organs and subsidiary organs of 
UN in an individual, personal capacity. 


Salaries of Judges of International Court 
Nov. 28 (meeting 891): considered re- 


ports by Secretary-General (A/C.5/876) 
and Advisory Committee (A/4981). 


Fourth Committee item: 

Dissemination of information on Unit 
ed Nations in NsGt’s [42]: On Nov. ¢ 
(meeting 874) heard oral report by 
Chairman of Advisory Committee; agreec 
to inform Assembly that adoption o: 
Fourth Committee’s draft resolution (A, 
C.4/L.700/Rev.2) would give rise to ex- 
penditures estimates at $8,500 but that 
no additional budgetary provision would 
need to be made for that purpose. Docu- 
ments: Note by Secretary-General and 


Report of Fifth Committee: A/C.5, 
895; A/4961. 
Sixth Committee item: 

Enlargement of International Law 


Commission [77]: On Oct. 31 (meeting 
868) decided to inform Assembly that 
adoption of Sixth Committee’s draft reso- 
lution (A/4949) would give rise to total 
annual expenditure estimated at $16,040. 
Documents: Note by Secretary-General 
and Report of Fifth Committee: A/C.5/ 
893, A/4946. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in membership 
of subsidiary bodies of General Assembly: 
Board of Auditors [56c] 


Nov. 3 (meeting 871): after a secret 
ballot, decided to recommend appoint- 
ment of Auditor-General of Netherlands 
for three-year term beginning July 1, 
1962. 


Documents: Note by Secretary-General 
and by Secretariat: A/4826, A/C.5/L. 
682; Report of Fifth Committee: A/4958. 


Scale of assessments for apportionment of 
expenses of United Nations [57] 

Nov. 16-24 (meetings 882-889): heard 
statement by Chairman of Committee on 
Contributions who introduced report of 
Committee (A/4775 and Corr.1); held 
debate; 


Nov. 24 (meeting 889): adopted 
(63-11) draft resolution approving new 
scale of assessments for years 1962-64 
as recommended by Committee on Con- 
tributions (A/4775 and Corr.1), and as 
amended by India (A/C.5/L.695); In- 
dian amendment, adding new para. 5 to 
draft resolution, adopted as follows: first 
sentence, relating to examination of new 
scale: 69-0-4; second sentence, relating 
to possible revision of scale, and con- 
sequent adjustment of contributions for 
1962: 48-0-24, roll-call; para. as whole: 
65-0-6. 


Nov. 24 (meeting 889): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution submitted by 
Cambodia, Morocco and Poland (A/C.5/ 
L.692 and Add.1) as amended by spon- 
sors, on expansion of facilities for pay- 
ment of contributions to regular budget 
of UN, relating to payment in curren- 
cies other than United States dollars. 

Other documents: Draft resolution by 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, USSR: A/ 
C.5/L.690 and Add.1. 
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Audit reports relating to expenditures by spe- 
cialized agencies and International Atomic 
Energy Agency [58] 

Nov. 8 (meeting 875): decided without 
objection to recommend to Assembly that 
it take note of audit reports (A/4825, 
A/4828) and of observations of Advisory 
Committee thereon (A/4947, A/4948). 

Documents: Audit reports for year 
ended December 31, 1960 relating to 
expenditure by executing agencies of 
funds earmarked from Special Fund: 
Note by Secretary-General and Report 
of Advisory Committee: A/4825, A/ 
4948; Audit reports for year ended De- 
cember 31, 1960 relating to expenditure 
by IAEA and specialized agencies of tech- 
nical assistance funds allocated from Spe- 
cial Account: Note by Secretary-General 
and Report of Advisory Committee: A/ 
4828, A/4947. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4963. 


Administrative and budgetary procedures of 
United Nations [62] 

Nov. 23, 27, 28 (meetings 888, 890, 
891): heard statement by Rapporteur of 
Working Group of Fifteen on Examina- 
tion of Administrative and Budgetary 
Procedures of United Nations, who in- 
troduced report of Group: A/4971; began 
consideration of report; took note of 
various paragraphs of Section H (meth- 
ods and procedures for administrative and 
budgetary arrangements). 


Public information activities of United Nations 
[63] 

Nov. 22 (meeting 887): held debate; 
heard statements by Chairman of Ad- 
visory Committee and by Under-Secre- 
tary for Public Information; decided, 
without objection, to take note of report 
of Secretary-General (A/4927 and Corr. 
1). 


Personnel questions [64]: (a) Geographical 
distribution of staff of Secretariat; (b) Propor- 
tion of fixed-term staff. 


Oct. 26-Nov. 27 (meetings 865, 869- 
875, 879-882, 887-890): discussed item; 
Nov. 7 (meeting 873): heard statement by 
Acting Secretary-General; Nov. 14 (meet- 
ing 879): heard statement by Director of 
Personnel; Nov. 27 (meeting 890): re- 
jected (47-26-6, roll-call) Indian pro- 
posal for priority in voting on 13-power 
draft resolution, A/C.5/L.689; approved 
(64-9-8) Canadian proposal that Com- 
mittee’s report would convey sense of 
Committee on question and draft resolu- 
tions would not be voted upon. 

Documents: Notes by Secretariat on 
geographical distribution of staff of Secre- 
tariat: A/C.5/L.684, A/C.5/L.686; United 
States draft resolution: A/C.5/L.683 and 
Rev.1-3; Draft resolution by Afghani- 
stan, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Iraq, Moroc- 
co, Nepal, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia: A/C.5/L.689 and Add. 1-3; 
Amendments by USSR to United States 
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A/C.5/L.696; 
13-power draft 


revised draft resolution: 
USSR amendment to 
resolution: A/C.5/L.697. 


Other personnel questions [64(c)] 


Nov. 27 (meeting 890): took up reports 
of Secretary-General (A/C.5/883) and 
Advisory Committee (A/4955) on edu- 
cation grants; Nov. 28 (meeting 891): 
approved (44-1-10) new provisions pro- 
posed by Secretary-General and agreed 
to by Advisory Committee with excep- 
tion that, as recommended by the latter, 
the maximum amount of grant should 
be fixed at $600. 


Base salary scales and post adjustments of the 
staff in the professional and higher categories 
of international civil service [65] 

Nov. 8-13 (meetings 875-878): began 
consideration of reports of Secretary- 
General (A/4823 and Add.1,2; A/C.5/ 
873) and of Advisory Committee (A/ 
4930); Nov. 10 (meeting 877): heard 
statement by Acting Secretary-General; 
Nov. 13 (meeting 878): concluded gen- 
eral discussion; approved number of in- 
dividual proposals of Secretary-General 
relating to base salary scales and post 
adjustments of staff in professional and 
higher categories: (1) consolidation in 
net base salary scales of existing post 
adjustment at Geneva: approved 67-0-11; 
(2) abolition of “minus” post adjust- 
ments: rejected 15-31-25; (3) revision of 
base salary scales: approved 62-0-15; 
(4) proposed method of transition to 
new scales: approved 63-0-14; (5) re- 
visions of schedule of post adjustments: 
approved, subject to inclusion of “minus” 
post adjustments, 64-0-11; (6) revision 
of staff assessment rates: approved 66- 
0-11; (7) effective date—rejected (4-43- 
26) French proposal that decisions of 
Committee should be made effective from 
July 1, 1962; approved (61-0-16) Secre- 
tary-General’s proposal that effective 
date should be January 1, 1962; (8) de- 
termination of post classifications for 
New York and Geneva: agreed to take 
note that change from old indices to 
new was automatic process, that, on 
basis of documents before Committee, 
New York would be class 4, and Geneva 
class 0 in new system, and that no fur- 
ther changes would be made in those 
classifications without report to Advisory 
Committee. 

Documents: Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/4823; Report of International 
Civil Service Advisory Board: A/4823/ 
Add.1; Report of Expert Committee on 
Post Adjustments: A/4823/Add.2; Re- 
port of Advisory Committee: A/4930; 
Report of Secretary-General on proposed 
revision of staff assessment scheme: A/ 
C.5/873; Secretariat note on additional 
data regarding (1) cost and (2) diffi- 
culties in recruitment: A/C.5/L.685; Note 
by Chairman: A/C.5/L.687; Draft re- 
port: A/C.5/L.691. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4977. 


United Nations Library [68] 
_Oct. 31 (meeting 868): recommended 


that Assembly take note of report of 
Secretary-General: A/4938. 


Report of Fifth Committee: A/4952. 


An international investigation into conditions 
and circumstances resulting in tragic death of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold and members of party 
accompanying him [93] 

Nov. 28 (meeting 891): decided, with- 
out objection, that information contained 
in note by Secretariat (A/C.5/896 and 
Add.1) on compensation to families of 
victims should be transmitted to Assem- 
bly. 


Enlargement of Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions [94] 

Oct. 25-31; Nov. 16 (meetings 864, 866- 
868, 881, 882): held debate; Oct. 31 (meet- 
ing 868): adopted (81-0-6, roll-call) 36- 
power draft resolution (A/C.5/L.680) as 
orally revised, recommending enlarge- 
ment of Advisory Committee from nine 
to 12 members. 


Documents: Letter of October 10 from 
following states proposing item for agen- 
da: Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela: A/4916; 
Draft resolution submitted by Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cameroun, Chad, Chile, 
Colombia, Congo (Leopoldville), Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Guatemala, Guinea, Haiti, 
Honduras, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, Uruguay 
and Venezuela: A/C.5/L.680; Amend- 
ments proposed by Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR 
and USSR: A/C.5/L.681 and Add.1,2; 
Draft report of Fifth Committee: A/C.5/ 
L.688 [approved, as amended, Nov. 16 
(meeting 882)]. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4973. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


October 31-November 27 

Meetings 704-720 

Report of International Law Commission on 
work of its 13th session [69] 

Oct. 31-Nov. 14 (meetings 704-713): 
continued general debate; Nov. 13 (meet- 
ing 712): heard statement by Chairman 
of International Law Commission and 
by Legal Counsel; heard statements on 
representation of China; rejected (26-45- 
13, roll-call) 6-power amendment (A/ 
C.6/L.488) to op. para. 5 of 8-power 
draft resolution (A/C.6/L.485/Rev.1) 
[amendment would have invited “all 
states” to participate in proposed con- 
ference]; adopted unanimously 8-power 
draft resolution proposing international 
conference on consular relations to be 
convened in February 1963; as adopted, 
draft resolution incorporated oral amend- 
ment of Ceylon, setting date for confer- 
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ence; decided to defer until later date 
question of place where conference 
would be held. [On Nov. 9 (meeting 711) 
representative of Spain extended official 
invitation on behalf of Spanish Govern- 
ment to hold Conference at Barcelona.] 

Documents: Report of International 
Law Commission on work of its 13th 
session: A/4843; Draft resolution by 
Denmark, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Somalia, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela: A/C.6/L.485 and Add.1 and Rev. 
1; Draft resolution by Ceylon, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Po- 
land: A/C.6/L.486; Amendments to 8- 
power draft resolution by Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Guinea, India, Indo- 
nesia and Poland: A/C.6/L.488, and by 
United Arab Republic: A/C.6/L.489; Fi- 
nancial implications of draft resolution: 
A/C.6/L.490. 


Future work in field of codification and pro- 
gressive development of international law [70] 

Nov. 14-27 (meetings 713-720): heard 
opening statement by Chairman of In- 
ternational Law Commission; held gen- 
eral debate. 

Documents: Note by Secretary-General 
with annex containing observations of 
governments: A/4796 and Add.1-8; Sum- 
mary of replies from governments: A/ 
C.6/L.491 and Corr.1,2. 


Membership of Assembly Committees 
First: A/C.1/846 and Corr.1; Special 
Political: A/SPC/52; Second: A/C.2/210/ 
Rev.1; Third: A/C.3/592/Rev.1 and 
Corr.1 and 2 and Add.1; Fourth: A/C.4/ 
498 and Add.1; Fifth: A/C.5/886 and 
Corr.1; Sixth: A/C.6/364 and Add.1-3. 


Documents of Assembly Committees 

[For additional documentation con- 
sidered by Assembly Committees during 
preceding month as well as during peri- 
od under review, see under relevant 
agenda items UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for November 1961.] 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Question of rec dation for app 
of Acting Secretary-General of United Nations 


Meeting 972 -(Private) 
November 3 





Unanimously adopted draft resolution 
(S/4971) of Ceylon, Liberia and United 
Arab Republic recommending that As- 
sembly appoint Ambassador U Thant 
(Burma) as Acting Secretary-General of 
United Nations for unexpired portion of 
term, previously fixed by Assembly, end- 
ing April 10, 1963 [Resolution S/4972]. 

Document: Summary statement by Sec- 
retary-General on matters of which Se- 
curity Council is seized and on ‘stage 
reached in their consideration: S/4974. 


Congo 
Meetings 973-979, 982 
November 13, 15-17, 20, 21, 24 


Resumed consideration of situation in 
Republic of Congo; Council met at re- 





quest of Ethiopia, Nigeria and Sudan “to 
consider the situation prevailing in the 
Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), 
caused by the lawless acts of merce- 
naries”; amended agenda to include letter 
of July 13, 1960, from Secretary-General 
(S/4381) as well as letter of November 
3 from Ethiopia, Nigeria and Sudan (S/ 
4973); invited to sit at Council table: 
Ethiopia, Belgium, India, Congo (Leo- 
poldville) and Sweden; 
(meeting 975) members of Council and 
representative of Congo (Leopoldville) 
extended their delegations’ condolences 
to families of 13 Italian airmen recently 
killed in Congo, and to Government and 
people of Italy; held debate; 


Nov. 24 (meeting 982): voted as fol- 
lows on draft resolution proposed by 
Ceylon, Liberia and United Arab Re- 
public (S/4985/Rev.1), on United States 
amendments (S/4982/Rev.2) and on 
USSR oral sub-amendment: 


(1) rejected (2-6-3) USSR sub-amend- 
ment to delete phrase “or any other re- 
gion of the Congo” in fifth United States 
amendment; (2) adopted (9-0-2) first 
United States amendment revising para. 
5 of preamble [para. read originally: 
“deploring the secessionist activities, con- 
trary to the United Nations decisions and 
purposes and the interests of the Congo- 
lese people, by the provincial authorities 
of Katanga aided by external assistance 
and personnel and in opposition to the 
legally constituted authorities of the 
Congo”]; (3) in two separate votes of 
10-0-1, adopted second United States 
amendment adding two new preambular 
paras.: “noting with deep regret the re- 
cent and past actions of violence against 
UN personnel”; and “recognizing the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo as exclusively responsible for the 
conduct of the external affairs of the 
Congo”; (4) did not adopt (9-1-1)— 
because of negative vote of permanent 
member (USSR)—third United States 
amendment which called for revision of 
op. para. 2 to read “further deprecates 
all armed action against UN forces and 
personnel and against the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo”; (5) 
adopted (8-0-3) fourth United States 
amendment to op. para. 4 inserting be- 
tween word “foreign” and word “merce- 
naries” the words: “military and para- 
military personnel and political advisers 
not under the UN command, and”]; (6) 
did not adopt (6-1-3) fifth United States 
amendment as it failed to receive re- 
quired majority of 7 votes in favor; 
amendment would have added new op. 
para. to read: “Authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General, in consultation with the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo to remove or to prevent the use 
for military purposes against the United 
Nations, the Republic of the Congo, or 
the civilian population, of aircraft and 
other weapons of war which have en- 
tered Katanga or any other region of the 
Congo contrary to the laws of the Congo 
and UN resolutions”; (7) did not adopt 
(9-1-1)—because of negative vote of 
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permanent member (USSR)—sixth Unit- 
ed States amendment which would have 
added following op. para.: “requests the 
Secretary-General to assist the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo to 
reorganize and retrain Congolese armed 
units and personnel and to assist the 
Government to develop its armed forces 
for the tasks which confront it”; [A 
seventh United States amendment was 
withdrawn]; (8) adopted (9-0-2) 3- 
power draft resolution, as amended by 
United States, which among other things 
declared full support for Central Gov 
ernment of Congo, called for an end to 
secessionist activities in Katanga, and 
authorized use of force, if necessary, by 
United Nations [for full text of resolu- 
tion adopted by Council (S/5002) see 
page 9]. 

Documents: Letter of November 3 
from Ethiopia, Nigeria and Sudan: § 
4973; Draft resolution and revision by 
Ceylon, Liberia and United Arab Re- 
public: S/4985 and Rev.1; United States 
amendments and revised amendments to 
3-power revised draft resolution: S/4989 
and Corr.2, S/4989/Rev. 1, 2; USSR sub- 
amendments to United States amend- 
ments: S/4991; Resolution adopted by 
Council: S/5002. 

Communications from Ethiopia (S/ 
4977), Belgium (S/4978), India (S/4979), 
Republic of Congo (Leopoldville) (S/ 
4980), and Sweden (S/4986); Reports 
on credentials of Ethiopia (S/4982) and 
India (S/4983). 

[For other documents on Congo ques- 
tion, see below.| 


Cuba 


Meetings 980, 981, 983 
November 22, 24, 28 

At request of Cuba, met to consider 
Cuban charges of “imminent . . . armed in- 
tervention” by United States in Domini- 
can Republic (S/4992); with consent of 
Council, President invited representatives 
of Cuba and Dominican Republic to seats 
at Council table; Nov. 28 (meeting 983): 
decided to adjourn without fixing date of 
next meeting; agreed without objection to 
suggestion of President not to continue 
debate on item. 

Documents: Letter of November 21 
from Cuba: S/4992; Cable of November 
22 and letters of November 22 and 24 
from Cuba: S/4994, S/4995, S/4999; 
Letter of November 22, cable and note 
verbale of November 23 from Dominican 
Republic: S/4996, S/4997, S/4998. 


Admission of new members: Kuwait 


Meetings 984, 985 
November 30 
Considered application of Kuwait for 
membership in United Nations; because 
of negative vote of permanent member 
(USSR) failed to adopt United Arab Re- 
public draft resolution (S/5006) recom- 
mending to Assembly adinission of Ku- 
wait; vote on draft resolution: 10-1. 
Documents: Letter of June 30 from 
Kuwait submitting application for mem- 
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bership in United Nations: S/4852; Let- 
tec of November 19 from United Arab 
Republic: S/5001; Letter of November 
29 from Iraq: S/5005; Draft resolution 
by United Arab Republic: S/5006. 


Other Council Documents 
Angola 
§/4993 and Corr.1. Report of Sub-Com- 


mittee on Situation in Angola (also is- 
sued as Doc. A/4978 and Corr.1). 


Congo 

§/4940/addenda. Report of Officer-in- 
Charge of United Nations Operation 
in Congo relating to implementation 
of Paragraph A-2 of Security Coun- 
cil resolution of February 21, 1961: 
S/4940/Add.12 and Corr.1—Report on 
action taken in implementation of 
protocol of agreement between Ka- 
tanga authorities and ONUC subsequent 
to cease-fire and on other matters; S/ 
4940/Add.13—Report on action by 
troops of Government of Republic of 
Congo in Kasai-Katanga border area 
and on hostilities involving gen- 
darmerie units in province of Katanga; 
S/4940/Add.14—Note by Secretary- 
General (Annex: Letter of November 
13 from Minister of Interior of Re- 
public of Congo and text of Ordinance 
No. 83 of November 13 supplementing 
Ordinance No. 70 of August 24); S/ 
4940/Add.15 and Corr.1—Report of 
Officer-in-Charge of United Nations 
Operation in Congo relating to incident 
of November 28 in Elisabethville. 

$/4975. Note verbale of November 7 
from Belgium transmitting communi- 
qué of Belgian Government. 

S/4976. Report of Commission of In- 
vestigation established under terms of 
General Assembly resolution 1601(XV) 
(also issued as Doc.A/4964). 

$/4981. Letter of November 11 from 
Republic of Congo (Leopoldville). 

8/4987. Letter of November 16 from 
Israel. 

$/4988. Communications from Mr. Tsh- 
ombe addressed to Secretary-General 
and to certain delegations. 

$/5003. Letter of November 23 from 
President of Security Council to Act- 
ing Secretary-General and reply dated 
November 24. 

$/5004. Agreement between United Na- 
tions and Republic of Congo relating 
to legal status, facilities, privileges and 
immunities of United Nations Or- 
ganization in Congo (also issued as 
Doc.A/4986). 

$/5009. Letter of November 30 from 
USSR. 

8/5010 and Corr.1. Note verbale of De- 
cember 1 from Republic of Congo. 


Kuwait 


$/5007. Note verbale of September 13 
from Secretariat General of League of 
Arab States addressed to Secretariat 
of United Nations, transmitting texts 
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of letters exchanged on August 12 be- 
tween His Highness the Prince of the 
State of Kuwait and the Secretary- 
General of the League of Arab States. 


Tunisia 


S/5000. Letter of November 24 from 
Tunisia. 


Summary statements 


S/4970, 4974, 4984, 4990, 5008. Sum- 
mary statements by Secretary-General 
on matters before Council and on 
stage reached in their consideration. 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


DC/185/Add.1 (A/4772/Add.1). Letter 
of November 1 from United Kingdom 
and United States. 


DC/184/Add.2. Letter of November 6 
from Chairman of Disarmament Com- 
mission to Secretary-General. 


DC/193(A/4967). Letter of November 
13 from United Kingdom. 

DC/195(A/4969). Letter of November 
13 from United States. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Case concerning Northern Cameroons (Came- 
roun v. United Kingdom) 


On request of Federal Republic of 
Cameroun for extension by two months 
of time limit fixed for filing of its 
memorial, which was to expire on No- 
vember 1, 1961, and after consultation of 
other party, President of Court, by order 
of November 2, 1961, decided to extend 
to January 3, 1962, the time limit for 
filing of memorial of Cameroun and to 
May 2, 1962, the time limit for filing of 
counter-memorial of United Kingdom. 


RATIFICATIONS AND ACCESSIONS 
Received October 21-November 27: 


From Federal Republic of Germany, 
October 23, instruments of ratification of 
Customs Convention on Containers, done 
at Geneva on May 18, 1956; Customs 
Convention on Temporary Importation 
for Private Use of Aircraft and Pleasure 
Boats, done at Geneva on May 18, 1956; 
Customs Convention on Temporary Im- 
portation of Commercial Road Vehicles, 
done at Geneva on May 18, 1956; Cus- 
toms Convention on International Trans- 
port of Goods under Cover of TIR 
Carnets (TirR Convention) done at Gen- 
eva on January 15, 1959. 

From Thailand, October 31, instru- 
ment of ratification of Single Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs, done at New York 
on March 31, 1961. 

From India, November 1, instrument 
of ratification of Convention on Politi- 
cal Rights of Women, opened for signa- 
ture at New York on March 31, 1953. 

From Federal Republic of Germany, 
November 7, instrument of ratification 
of Convention on Contract for Interna- 








tional Carriage of Goods by Road (CMR), 
done at Geneva on May 19, 1956. 


From Argentina, November 15, in- 
strument of ratification of Convention re- 
lating to Status of Refugees, done at 
Geneva on July 28, 1951. 

From Norway, November 22, instru- 
ment of accession to Customs Conven- 
tion on Containers, done at Geneva on 
May 18, 1956. 

From Guatemala, November 27, in- 
struments of ratification of Convention 
on High Seas and Convention on Con- 
tinental Shelf, both done at Geneva on 
April 29, 1958. 

From Austria, November 20, for de- 
posit with Secretary-General, the originals 
of Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations, Optional Protocol concerning 
Acquisition of Nationality and Optional 
Protocol concerning Compulsory Settle- 
ment of Disputes, adopted by United 
Nations Conference on Diplomatic In- 
tercourse and Immunities held at Vienna 
from March 2 to April 14, 1961. 

Under their respective provisions, these 
instruments were open for signature until 
October 31, 1961, at Federal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of Austria and will 
now be open for signature at United 
Nations Headquarters at New York until 
their closing date of signature, i.e., 
March 31, 1962. 

Convention and two protocols have 
been signed to date on behalf of follow- 
ing states: 

The Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations: 

Albania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Cey- 
lon, Chile, China, Colombia, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Finland, Ghana, Guatemala, 
Holy See, Hungary, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Philippines, Poland, 
Romania, San Marino, Senegal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 

The Optional Protocol concerning Ac- 
quisition of Nationality: 

Argentina, China, Denmark, Finland, 
Ghana, Iran, Lebanon, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Senegal, Sweden, Thailand, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Optional Protocol concerning the 
Compulsory Settlement of Disputes: 

Austria, Belgium, China, Colombia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Finland, Ghana, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liechtenstein, Norway, 
Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 


OTHER MEETINGS 

Executive Committee of High Commissioner's 
Program 

Sixth Session 


Geneva 
November 6-10 


Agenda (A/AC.96/131/Rev.2); Docu- 
mentation: UNHCR regular program for 
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1962—(a) priorities for 1962 (A/AC.96/ 
135); (b) material assistance program for 
1962 (A/AC.96/132, Corr.1, Add.1, 
Add.1/Corr.1); (c) 1962 program for 
assistance (A/AC.96/133 and Add.1); 
(d) administrative expenditure for 1962 
(A/AC.96/135); Far Eastern Operation 
(A/AC.96/137); Assistance to refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia- 
Proposed budget for 1962 (A/AC.96/ 
138); Use of Emergency Fund (A/AC. 
96/136); Financial matters (A/AC.96/ 


139, 140 and Corr.1, 141 142, 145); 
Distribution of proceeds of UNHCR/ 
UNRWA Stamp Plan (A/AC.96/143); 


Commemoration of centenary of Fridtjof 
Nansen (A/AC.96/144, 145); Move- 
ments to Canada of refugees with tuber- 
culosis: A/AC.96/INF.4; Note on Con- 
vention on Reduction of Statelessness: 
A/AC.96/INF.5; Report of Sixth Session: 
A/4771/Rev.1/Add.1. 


Committee on South West Africa 
Eighth Session 

October 30-November 6 
Meetings 226-230 

Nov. 3 (meeting 229): approved unani- 
mously its regular annual report to As- 
sembly (A/4957) including its report on 
conditions in Territory of South West 
Africa, subject to approval of draft reso- 
lution on petitions; Nov. 6 (meeting 230): 
unanimously approved draft resolution 
concerning petitions, thereby concluding 
work of its eighth session. 

Document: Petitions and communica- 
tions relating to South West Africa dealt 
with by Committee in its report to 16th 
Assembly (A/4957): A/AC.73/4. 


Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


Meeting 1 
November 27 

Elected officers: Chairman: Franz 
Matsch (Austria); Vice-Chairman: Mi- 
hail Haseganu (Romania); Rapporteur: 
Geraldo de Carvalho Silos (Brazil); 
heard statements; adopted report to As- 
sembly: A/4987; adjourned sine die. 

Agenda: A/AC.105/Agenda 1. 

Committee, established by Assembly on 
December 12, 1959 [Resolution 1348 
(XIII)], consists of following 24 mem- 
bers: Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, 
India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Poland, Romania, Sweden, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States. 


United Nations Sugar Conference, 1961 


Geneva 
September 12-October 23 


Conference, convened by United Na- 
tions Secretary-General, met to review 
operation of 1958 International Sugar 
Agreement which was concluded for pe- 
riod 1959-1963; elected as Chairman 
Ralph E. Stedman (United Kingdom), 
Executive Director of International Sugar 
Council which administers 1958 Agree- 
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ment; also elected Tage Leth (Denmark), 
First Vice-Chairman, and Mohammed 
Amor (Morocco), Second Vice-Chair- 
man; named Executive Committee, com- 
posed of all members, to conduct private 
meetings; concluded general debate on 
Sept. 22. 

Sept. 19: conference adjourned for five 
minutes as gesture of respect to UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
and other members of Secretariat who 
died with him. 

Oct. 23: Executive Committee ad- 
journed; decided to meet again early in 
December to continue and conclude work 
of Conference. 

Invitations to participate in Conference 
were sent to all members of United Na- 
tions, the Interim Commission for ITo, 
FAO and the International Sugar Council. 

Documents: International Sugar Agree- 
ment, 1958: E/CONF.27/6; UN Sugar 
Conference, 1961—Provisional agenda 
and rules of procedure: E/CONF.37/1 
and 2. 


International Lead and Zinc Study Group 


Fourth Session 
Geneva 
October 18-24 

Reviewed current situation in lead and 
zinc; considered report of special work- 
ing group on its preliminary studies of 
causes of instability in lead and zinc 
markets and of possibilities of solving 
these difficulties; reviewed report of stand- 
ing committee whose function is to keep 
situation under current review and to at- 
tend to administrative matters [Chair- 
man of Standing Committee: F. Bercke- 
meyer (Peru)]; admitted as observers 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) and the 
European Economic Community (EEC); 
elected following officers for 1962: 
Chairman: Dennis Harvey (Canada); 
First Vice-Chairman: Giovanni Rolandi 
(Italy); Second Vice-Chairman: Joseph 
C. McCaskill (United States). 

Chairman of Fourth Session: Dennis 
Harvey (Canada). 

Membership: Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia. 

Prior to fourth session, meeting of 
Statistical Committee was held on Oc- 
tober 16 and 17 under chairmanship of 
R. L. Stubbs (United Kingdom). 

Statistical Bulletin of Study Group 
will be printed for wide public distribu- 
tion early in 1962. 


Committee for Coordination of Investigation 
of Lower Mekong River 


15th Session 
Bangkok 
October 18-20 

Signed agreements covering three op- 
erations connected with multi-purpose de- 
velopment of Lower Mekong River Basin 









in Southeast Asia: (1) United Nations 
Special Fund minerals survey to be ca-- 
ried out in Laos and Thailand; (2) preo- 
aration by Japan of comprehensive 
project report on Nam Gam tributaiy 


in northeast Thailand; and (3) initial 
hydrological studies, also to be con- 
ducted by Japan, on Sre-Pok tributary 
in Viet-Nam; also discussed broad eco- 
nomic, social, fiscal and administrative 
questions related to Mekong Project as 
whole which are subject of special study 
being carried out by Ford Foundation 
team; decided to hold next session in 
Phnom Penh, January 3-8, 1962. 

Membership: Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land, Viet-Nam. 


Third United Nations Regional Cartographic 
Conference for Asia and Fer East 

Bangkok 

October 27-November 10 

Among other things Conference re- 
quested UN, through its technical as- 
sistance programs, including Special 
Fund, to give priority to requests from 
countries for strengthening their carto- 
graphic services and carrying out specific 
cartography projects; requested UN to 
appoint a regional cartographic adviser 
and to help in carrying out regional or 
subregional cooperative projects in this 
field; recommended acceptance of offer 
by Thailand to set up an information 
centre on cartography in Bangkok; wel- 
comed offer by Thailand to initiate com- 
pilation and publication of regional eco- 
nomic atlas; also took a number of de- 
cisions in the technical field, relating, for 
example, to need for precise soundings 
of shallow waters and for timely and 
accurate aeronautical charts; recom- 
mended that next regional cartographic 
conference for Asia and Far East be 
convened not later than 1964. 

Chairman: General Busrinde Bhak- 
dikul (Thailand); Executive Secretary: 
Te Lou Tchang, Chief of UN Carto- 
graphic Section; Attendance: cartography 
experts from 28 countries and territories 
as well as representatives of UN, ECAFE, 
FAO, ICAO, UNESCO, Int. Hydrographic 
Bureau; European Organization for Ex- 
perimental Photogrammetry Research; Int. 
Geographical Union and Int. Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics. 

Documents: Advance information on 
general arrangements; E/CONF.36/INF. 
1; Prov. agenda: E/CONF.36/1 and 
Corr.1, 2; Papers prepared by govern- 
ments on following topics: International 
connection of geodetic coordinates; Study 
of representation of coastlines appearing 
in various charts and maps; Promotion of 
precise soundings for shallow waters and 
continental shelves; World coverage by 
satellite geodesy; Views on sheetlines and 
projections system for Imw and wac 
series; Specifications for IMw series; Pro- 
posal for establishing regional training 
centre for photo-interpretation; Proposal 
for establishment of a central organiza- 
tion for compiling and printing a region- 
al economic atlas for Asia; Cooperation 
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in mapping of boundary areas: E/CONF. 
36/L.1.-L.10. 


Seminar on Development of Industrial Estates 


Madras, India 
November 1-11 


Held by ECAFE; recommended ex- 
change of industrial study tours and 
teams among ECAFE countries; drawing 
up of standards for layout of industrial 
estates and for factory designs; appoint- 
ment by UN and ECAFE of regional 
panels of experts on specific aspects of 
estates system and establishment of roster 
of experts for technical assistance assign- 
ment in developing countries. 


Chairman: P. C. Alexander (India). 


Attendance: 85 delegates and observers 
from 23 countries; also observers from 
ECLA, ILO, UNESCO and four NGO’s. 


Meeting of United Nations Technical 
Assistance Officials 
Santiago 
November 5-8 

Reviewed coordinating machinery for 
implementation of technical assistance 
and pre-investment programs being pro- 
vided to Latin America by United Na- 
tions and related organizations; con- 
sidered current technical assistance plans 
and programs and need for greater co- 
ordination, particularly in field of eco- 
nomic development planning. 


International Meetings 





December 1961 


United Nations 


Bodies in Continuous Session 
SecuRITy CouNcIL, Headquarters. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


DECEMBER (3 to 5 days) UNICEF Pro- 
gram Committee and Executive 
Board, Headquarters. 

DECEMBER 5-15 Consultative Group on 
the Prevention of Crime and Treat- 
ment of Offenders, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
(All Meetings at Geneva) 


DECEMBER 4-8 Sub-Committee on Road 
Transport of Inland Transport Com- 
mittee. 

DECEMBER 4-8 Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems. 

DECEMBER 11-15 Working Group of 
Conference of European Statisticians. 

DECEMBER 18 Coal Trade Sub-Commit- 
tee. 

DECEMBER 419-21 Ad hoc meeting of 
experts on the exploitation of coal 
at great depth. 

DECEMBER 18-22 Working Party on 
Housing and Building Statistics. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 
DECEMBER 6-16 Regional Seminar on 
Energy Resources and Electric Power 
Development, Bangkok. 
DECEMBER 18-22 Sub-Committee on 
Electric Power, Bangkok. 
DECEMBER Working Group of Experts 
on Prototype Coasting Vessels, Hong 
Kong. 
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Inter-Agency Meetings 


DECEMBER 1-8 Sth Joint FAO/wHO Nu- 
trition Conference for the Far East, 
Hyderabad. 

DECEMBER 4-8 Fao/ECE Committee on 
Agricultural Problems, Geneva. 

DECEMBER 6-16 Joint WHO/UNESCO Eu- 
ropean Symposium on the Preparation 
of Teachers for Health Education, 
Paris. 

DECEMBER 11-15 Joint IAEA/FAO/WHO 
Seminar on Agriculture and Public 
Health Aspects of Radioactive Con- 
tamination in Normal and Emergency 
Situations, Kurhaus, Scheveningen, 
Netherlands. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
(All Meetings at Vienna) 
DECEMBER 4-8 Panel on Application of 
Isotopes and Radiation to Agricul- 
tural Research in Tropical Africa. 
DECEMBER 6-8 Panel on Research Ap- 
plications of Calcium-47. 

DECEMBER 7-8 Panel on Distribution of 
Information. 

DECEMBER 11-13 Panel on Tropicaliza- 
tion of Equipment. 

DECEMBER 12-16 Panel on Nuclear Data 
Compilation. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 
DECEMBER 4-15 4th session of Planta- 
tions Committee, Geneva. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


DECEMBER 4-9 Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics at University 
level, Bogota. 





DECEMBER 5 Selection Committee, Study 
je for European Workers, 1962, 
aris. 


DECEMBER 5-8 Meeting on Mathemati- 
cal Statistics, Buenos Aires. 


DECEMBER 5-9 Regional Seminar on 
Seismology, Santiago de Chile. 


DECEMBER 6 International non-govern- 
mental organizations working party 
on extension of international collab- 
oration in education, science and cult- 
ture to the countries of Africa, Paris. 


DECEMBER 8 Fourth meeting of the 
Committee elected by the 7th confer- 
ence of non-governmental organiza- 
tions approved for consultative ar- 
rangements with UNESCO, Paris. 


DECEMBER 9 Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of cioms, Paris. 


DECEMBER 11-21 Regional meeting on 
technique of evaluation, Sirs-el-Lay- 
yan, Egypt. 

DECEMBER 13-21 Regional Conference 
on Adult Education in Southeast 
Asia, Saigon. 


DECEMBER 15-JANUARY 31 _ Training 
course in the production and use of 
low-cost visual aids, New Delhi. 


DECEMBER 19-23 Meeting of experts on 
the development of news agencies in 
Asia and the Far East, Bangkok. 


DECEMBER 22-29 Symposium on plant 
tissue and organ culture, New Delhi. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


DECEMBER 4-9 Group on Coconut and 
Coconut Products, 4th session, Tri- 
vandrum, India. 


DECEMBER 6-16 3rd Far East Meeting 
on Animal Production and Health, 
Bangkok. 


DECEMBER 11-16 9th meeting of the 
Working Party on Rice Production 
and Protection of mRC in conjunction 
with 8th meeting of the Working 
Party on Rice Soils, Water and Fer- 
tilizer Practices of irc, New Delhi. 


DECEMBER 11-20 Advisory Group on 
Training in Home Economics and 
Social Work, Rome. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
DECEMBER 4-9 Study Group on Inter- 


nationally Acceptable Minimum 
Standards of Education for Doctors, 
Geneva. 


DECEMBER 11-18 Expert Committee on 
Venereal Infections and Treponema- 
toses (Serology and Laboratory As- 
pects), Geneva. 


DECEMBER 12-15 Fifth Meeting of the 
Anti-Malaria Coordination Board, 
Phnom-Penh, Cambodia. 

DECEMBER 12-15 Meeting of Investi- 
gators in the Field of Studies in Areas 
of High Natural Radiation, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

DECEMBER 14-20 Emro: Inter-regional 
Conference on Training of Auxilia- 
ries, Khartoum. 
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MAJOR YEARBOOKS AND SURVEYS IN 1961 


published by (a) United Nations 
S57 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1960 


Comprehensive information on the activities of the UN and 
agencies. Includes accounts of the many complex interna- 
tional political questions of the year, and varied economic 
and social matters dealt with by the Organization. 

61.1.1. 600 p. cloth (E) October* 

About $12.50 £4.10.0 50 SF 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1960 

Survey of world economic conditions with emphasis on 
international trade, payments, and production. Special topic: 
Financing of investment in the postwar period. 


61.11.C.1. 320 p. paper (E, F, S) 
About $3.00 21/- 13 SF June* 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1959-1960 


Economic developments of the area relating to agriculture, 
industry, petroleum, foreign trade, balance of payments, and 
international financial transactions. 

61.11.C.2. 140 p. paper (E. F) 

About $1.50 10/6 650 SF June* 


COMMODITY SURVEY, 1960 


Current situation in world markets for primary commodi- 
ties. Analysis of specific commodities, production, trade, 
prices, food surpluses, lags in mineral consumption; impli- 
cations for economic growth of the countries concerned. 
61.11.D.1. 240 p. paper (E, F, S) 

$3.00 21/- 13 SF English issued. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1960 


Economic developments in eastern and western Europe. 
Special analyses of agricultural developments and of the 
future of trade between Europe and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

61.11.E.1. 325 p. paper (E, F, R) 

$3.00 21/- 13 SF May* 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST, 1960 


Current economic situation in Asia in respect of production, 
foreign trade, aggregate demand and allocation of resources. 
Special topic: Public finance in the postwar period. 
61.11.F.1. 171 p. paper (E, F) 

$3.00 21/- 13 SF May* 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN 
AMERICA, 1960 


Analysis of short-term changes in production and income 
in Latin America. Study of individual sectors of production, 
including industry, mining, and agriculture. 

61.11.G.1. 226 p. paper (S, E) 

About $2.50 17/6 10.50 SF late Fall* 


REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION 


Survey of major social trends in relation to economic trends. 
Study of balanced economic and social development. Sub- 
jects examined include: social aspects of development plans, 
financing, administrative machinery. 
61.1V.4. 280 p. paper (E, F, S) 
About $3.00 21/- 13 SF July* 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION, 1961 

Volume I: Summary records of the 13th session of the 
Commission. Major subjects: Consular intercourse and im- 
munities; Responsibility of states. 

61.V.1/vol.l. 250 p. paper (E, F, S) 

About $3.00 21/- 13 SF December* 

Volume II: Documents of the session. 

61.V.1/vol. Il. 300 p. paper (E, F, S) 

About $3.50 25/- 15 SF 1962 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1960 


Demographic statistics from all countries and territories. 
Basic data on area, density, marriages, divorces, births, 
deaths, expectation of life. Special statistical subject: Popu- 
lation trends. 

61.X111.1. 640 p. (E/F) Summer* 

Paper. About $8.00 57/- 34.50 SF 

Cloth. About $10.00 71/- 43 SF 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1959 


Constitutional, legislative and judicial developments in about 
85 countries and territories, bearing on human rights, such 
as personal, civil, political, economic, social, and cultural 
rights. 

61.X1V.1. 330 p. cloth (E, F) 

About $5.00 35/6 21.50 SF Winter* 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
STATISTICS, 1959 

Volume I: For 132 countries, imports and exports of mer- 
chandise and gold, conversion factors, indices of quantum 
and unit value; trade by commodities. 

60.XVI11.2/vol.l1. 579 p. paper (E) 

$6.00 42/6 25.50 SF Issued 

Volume II: Summaries of trade by seven large commodity 
classes and by principal regions and countries. 
60.XV11.2/vollIl. 133 p. paper (E) 

$2.00 14/- 850 SF Issued 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1960 


Comprehensive data for over 250 countries covering a very 
wide range of economic and social subjects. Of special inter- 
est to economists are tables on trade, industrial production, 
public finance, and international economic aid. 

61.XVI1.1. 670 p. (E/F) May* 

Paper. About $8.00 57/- 34.50 SF 

Cloth. About $10.00 71/- 43 SF 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS, 1960 

Detailed estimates of national income and related economic 
measures for 69 countries. Special international tables show- 
ing for 95 countries the principal national accounts aggre- 
gates and various analytical ratios. 

61.XVI11.4. 308 p. paper (E/F) 

$3.50 25/- 15 SF June* 


* Planned publication date of the English or bilingual 
edition. Other language editions generally appear later. 
Language key: E. English; F. French; E/F bilingual; S. 
Spanish; R. Russian. 


Prices are quoted in US$, £ sterling, and Swiss francs SF. Purchases can be made in other currencies. Obtainable 
from distributors for United Nations publications, or from the United Nations, Sales Section, New York or Geneva. 
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ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudomericana, S.A., Alsina, 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, C. I. 


AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 

livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-B, Caixa Postal 
3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon, 


CAMBODIA 
Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 
The Queen's Printer, Ottawa, Ontario. 


CEYLON 
lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 


COLOMBIA 

Libreria Buchholz, Ave. Jiménez de Quesada 
8-40, Bogota. 

COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas y Cia, la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris Ve. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Str. 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert und Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University Bookshop, University College of 
Ghana, Legon, Accra. 

GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 
Athénes. 

GUATEMALA 

Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince, 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi ond 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 

Pembangunan, lLtd., Gunung Sahari 84, 
Djakarta. 








IRAN 

Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

BI in‘s Bookstores, 35 Allenby Rd. and 48 
Nachlat Benjamin St., Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria C issi: ia S$ Via Gino 





Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A, Azuni 15/A, 
Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tosi-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Box 66, 
Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-KA, 
Changno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du Théétre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Centre de diffusion documentaire des B.E.P.I., 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 7A, 
Oslo. 





PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional de Pupli- 
caciones, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 21-58, 
Panaméa. 


PARAGUAY % 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle 
Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Perdé, S.A., Casilla 
1417, Lima, 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues y Cia, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gaten 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Church 
Street, Box 724, Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. Adly 
Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M, Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E.1. (and HMSO branches in Belfast, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Sales Section, Publishing Service, United No- 
tions, New York. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1° Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del+ Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185, rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalazba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd, 

Prosvjeta, 5, Trg Bratstva i Jedinstvo, Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries not listed above may be sent to: Sales Section, Publishing Service, United Nations, New York, U.S.A.; or Sales 
Section, United Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 


December 10 


Message 
by the President 
of the General Assembly 


MONGI SLIM 


In celebrating today the thirteenth anniversary 
of the proclamation by the United Nations of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, we 
pay a tribute to this Organization for its patient 
and untiring efforts to see that those rights are 
finally recognized and universally established. 

The most precious possession man can ac- 
quire is beyond question his own dignity and 
self-respect, together with the natural rights 
which are inherently his as a human being. 
without distinction of any kind based on the 
notions of race, sex or color. 

How reassuring it is to consider the dis- 
tance which has been covered to this date; and 
man's conquest in this field continues, in all 
latitudes. 

This stirring conquest is still incomplete. It 
must be pursued untiringly wherever the need 
is found to exist. No distinction of race, color or 
sex can impede it. 

No human being who is morally sound and 
who wishes to be honest with himself can have 
a real sense of his own human dignity until he 
has made his personal contribution toward 
establishing for his fellowmen, wherever they 
may be, all the rights which he himself claims 
to possess. 

A task of such magnificence and grandeur 
is worthy of a man’s complete devotion, for the 
real happiness of all mankind. 

It is with some pride in our Organization 
that | am able to announce today that our six- 
teenth session has just completed the draft Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights which, 
through the persevering teamwork of all mem- 
ber states, have come to embody the inalienable 
rights that attach to the human person and that 
constitute his real moral and spiritual value. 

May those rights thus move freely out of 
the sphere of declarations into the sphere of 


effective and widespread achievement. 


Message 
by the Acting 
Secretary-General 


U THANT 


This is the thirteenth anniversary of the proclamation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights by the General Assembly. The 
Declaration provides the nations of the world with a universally 
accepted statement of the fundamental rights and freedoms which 
everyone everywhere is entitled to enjoy without discrimination. 
There is throughout the world an increasing demand for the recog- 
nition of these rights and freedoms. People everywhere have awak- 
ened to the realization that the enjoyment of these rights is no longer 
the privilege of a few but must and can be shared by all. They 
expect the United Nations to secure the recognition of the inherent 
dignity of all human beings, and of the equal rights of all members 
of the human family, as the foundation on which the defences of 
peace all over the world can be built. 

This day is an occasion to concentrate on the urgent choice 
C onfronting mankind. Shall we choose, in hopeless despair, a course 
which will inevitably lead to the extinction of life itself? Shall we 
continue preparing for a holocaust which, if any survive, will leave 
behind a subhuman world hardly worth living for? Or shall we put 
aside the insidious appeal of distrust and the constant play of fear, 
and rededicate ourselves to achieving the common standards set out 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights? The words of the 
Declaration are clear and imperative. They proclaim as the highest 
aspiration of mankind the advent of a world in which all human 
beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want. 

Let us look inward for a moment on this Human Rights Da 
and recognize that no one, no individual, no nation, and indeed 
ideology has a monopoly of rightness, freedom or dignity. And 
us translate this recognition into action so as to sustain the fulln s ; 
and freedom of simple human relations leading to ever wideni 
areas of understanding and agreement. Let us, on this day, echo 
wish which Rabindranath Tagore stated in these memorable woré 
so that our world may be truly a world 

‘Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 

narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 


Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection . 47 
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